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PREFACE 


With this book, the work begun thirty years ago is finally completed. The first 
volume was called The Restoration of the Han Dynasty. With Prolegomena on 
the Historiography of the Hou Han shu. It was my doctoral dissertation which, as 
then was custom in Sweden, had to be published by the author before the 
defense. It therefore came out in a limited edition in Goteborg, 1953. 
Subsequently, the book was included in the Bulletin of the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities (BMFEA), vol. 26, Stockholm 1954, pp. 1-209. In retrospect, 
I would have given it the subtitle of vol. I, The Fall of Wang Mang. The 
Restoration of the Han Dynasty, vol. II, The Civil War, was published in 
BMFEA, vol. 31, 1959, pp. 1-287. It concerns itself with the reign of the 
Keng-shih Emperor (A.D. 23-25), the civil war until A.D. 36, military 
Organization, warfare, and propaganda. The Restoration of the Han Dynasty, 
vol. III, The People, came out in BMFEA, vol. 39, 1967, pp. 1-198. It discusses 
population figures, the imperial family, the nobility, the commoners, and the 
barbarians within and beyond the border. These earlier books will here be 
referred to as vol. I, vol. II, and vol. III. 

The current volume, concerned with government, has had two separately 
published by-products. One is Lo-yang in Later Han Times, which appeared in 
BMFEA, vol. 48, 1976, pp. 1-142. The other is a book on The Bureaucracy of 
Han Times, which is in the process of being published by the Cambridge 
University Press, England. The three books should be read together. 

As in the earlier volumes, it has been my endeavour to emphasize 
historiography and methodology, and to compare restoration politics with 
Former and Later Han practice. It is only on the subjects of economy and ritual 
that reasons of space have forced me to adopt a narrower treatment. On law, an 
excellent book exists for both dynasties: Remnants of Han Law by A.F.P. 
Hulsewé. 

I continue to use the transscription system of Bernhard Karlgren, with, 
however, two modifications. Due to the unhappiness of printers with diacritical 
marks, chirand chi will be rendered as chithand ch’th, and si, tsi, and ts’ras ssu, 
tzu, and ¢tz’u. 
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CHAPTER I. THE BUREAUCRACY 


When the future Emperor Kuang-wu at the end of A.D. 23 went on a mission to 
the Great Plain north of the Yellow River, he supposedly ‘‘did away with Wang 
Mang’s harsh administration and restored the names of the offices of the Han’”’ 
(HHS 1A:8b). Although this assertion by the ancient historian is intentionally 
slanted - Wang Mang’s government was certainly no harsher than that of the Han 
— it contains an element of truth. Wang Mang had adopted new terms for the old 
Han Official titles. Kuang-wu, just as the Keng-shih Emperor before him, found 
it opportune to emphasize his role as a restorer by reverting to the Han 
terminology. This is not to say that the readjustment was instantaneous and 
complete. For instance, in A.D. 24, the future Emperor Kuang-wu had among his 
subordinates a certain Inspector of Treachery (HHS 22,52:1b). Somewhat 
embarrassingly, in the light of the above-quoted statement, this title was one of 
Wang Mang’s innovations (HHS 26,56:6a). Although it soon disappeared, there 
are other instances where Kuang-wu continued the practices of Wang Mang. 
Kuang-wu was not, of course, himself an expert on Former Han bureaucracy. He 
needed guidance, and repeated efforts had to be made during the early years of 
his reign to reconstitute the old regulations (HHS 26,56:1b, 6b). 

Kuang-wu ascended the throne on Aug. 5, A.D. 25, and soon thereafter 
appointed his high officials (HHS 1A:15b—16b). On Nov. 27 of the same year, he 
selected Lo-yang!) as his capital (HHS 1A:17a—17b). He did this for military 
reasons to avoid being trapped in Ch’ang-an2), the fate suffered by Wang Mang 
and the Keng-shih Emperor, and perhaps also because he realized that Lo-yang 
could be more easily supplied from the Great Plain. Lo-yang was the 
second-most famous city of the empire, but not equipped to accommodate the 
court and vast central bureaucracy on the spur of the moment. Throughout the 
reign of Kuang-wu — he died on Mar. 29, A.D. 57 (HHS 1B:22b) — the city 
remained something of a makeshift capital. Only the Southern Palace was fully 
inhabitable. The Northern Palace was restored between A.D. 60 and 65 (HHS 
2:8a, 10a). Some of the shrines were not completed until the early years of 
Kuang-wu’s successor, and the ministries of the Three Excellencies received 
permanent quarters as late as A.D. 72 (Ku-kin chu 2:S5a).3) 

While the Later Han bureaucracy was closely modelled on that of the Former 
Han, it underwent adaptations. Most of these were completed in Kuang-wu’s 
lifetime. Since I have described and analyzed the bureaucracy of the two Han 
dynasties elsewhere,*) I can here restrict myself to summarizing the innovations 
of the foundation period. 


1. The central administration 


The Grand Tutor 

Kuang-wu rejected the titles of Grand Master and Grand Guardian. These had 
been archaic revivals on Apr. 10, A.D. 1, at the time when Wang Mang was the 
regent (HS 19B:51b-52a). In Kuang-wu’s bureaucracy, the Grand Tutor 
occupied the most senior post, with a status above the regular scale of ranks.°‘) 
The office of the Grand Tutor had been vacant from 180 to | B.C., and the few 
men who had held the position early and late during Former Han had all been 
appointed for political reasons. Wang Mang employed a Grand Tutor throughout 
his entire reign from A.D. 9 to 23, and this may have influenced Kuang-wu to 
maintain the institution. He revived it on Oct. 29, A.D. 25, by selecting an aged 
and respected official,*) but then left it vacant after the first incumbent had died 
in Nov./Dec., A.D. 28 (HHS 1A:17a, 24b). This served as a precedent for the rest 
of Later Han. An elderly Grand Tutor was normally appointed early in each reign 
and not replaced after his death, dismissal, or transfer. When the Treatise on 
Bureaucracy states that the Grand Tutor was responsible for moral guidance to 
the emperor (HHS chih 24:2a), this lip service to Confucian precepts 
undoubtedly represents the attitude of Kuang-wu. His son and successor 
employed a Grand Tutor from June 15, A.D. 57, to June/July, A.D. 58, and did so 
for the same reason (HHS 2:2b, 4a). But with the third appointment on Oct. 30, 
A.D. 75, the character of the office changed (HHS 3: 1b), and all incumbents were 
henceforth granted some political power through their roles as Intendants of the 
Masters of Writing. In the process, the later Grand Tutors were given sizable 
ministries. 


The Three Excellencies 

The highest-ranking career officials below the irregularly appointed Grand Tutor 
were the Three Excellencies. When Kuang-wu filled these positions in A.D. 25, 
on Aug. 17, 23, and 28 respectively (HHS 1A:16a—16b), he endorsed the 
bureaucratic reorganization which had been carried out between 8 and 1 B.C. In 
May/June of 8 B.C., the Grandee Secretary had been replaced by the Grand 
Minister of Works. He and the Commander-in-chief or regent had been made 
equal in status with the Chancellor, all henceforth ranking 10,000 shih (HS 
10:15b; 19A:5b; 19B:48a; Han-kuan yi A:Sb). Although the office of the Grandee 
Secretary had been revived in 5 B.C., it had been replaced once more by that of 
the Grand Minister of Works on June 21, 1 B.C., on the same day when the title of 
the Chancellor was changed to Grand Minister over the Masses (HS 11:4b, 8a; 
19A:4b, 5b; 19B:49a, 51a). Kuang-wu continued this tripartite cabinet, consisting 
of coequal Excellencies. Each of them had, as before, his special field of 
expertise and responsibility. The Grand Minister over the Masses presumably 
drew up the annual budget, as the Chancellor had done before him. The Grand 
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Minister of Works directed public works, a duty which had taken definite form 
perhaps as late as the reign of Wang Mang, and which was continued unchanged 
by the founder of Later Han. The Commander-in-chief was in charge of the 
government armies, his title no longer being used for the regent.’) Over and above 
these specialized duties, the Three Excellencies were the chief censors of the 
empire, who jointly inspected all aspects of the central and local administrations. 
They also acted as the emperor’s chief advisers. 

On June 8, A.D. 51, Kuang-wu changed the title of the Grand Minister over the 
Masses to Minister over the Masses, of Grand Minister of Works to Minister of 
Works, and of Commander-in-chief to Grand Commandant (HHS 1B:19a-19b). 
This, most certainly, acknowledged a shift of power within the tripartite cabinet, 
a point to which I will return.®) 

The ministries of the Three Excellencies were organized along identical lines, 
each consisting of a number of Bureaus. In following Former Han practice, 
Kuang-wu departed on only one major point. He abolished on June 22, A.D. 35, 
the office of the Director of Uprightness under the Grand Minister over the 
Masses?) (HHS 1B:7a; chih 24:5b). This had been filled since 118 B.C., at the high 
rank of Equivalent to 2000 shih, and had been responsible for reporting illegal 
acts committed by officials (HS 19A:4b). Kuang-wu’s measure was undoubtedly 
dictated by frugality. The office had become superfluous, since censorial 
surveillance was now a chief duty of the Excellency himself. 


The Nine Ministers 

The Nine Ministers, all of whom ranked 2000 shih, were not subordinates of the 
Three Excellencies but subject to their censorial supervision.'*°) Each headed a 
separate ministry. Kuang-wu generally accepted Former Han practice in setting 
up these ministries, although he adopted some changes and economies. 

The Grand Master of Ceremonies was in charge of state rituals, the Spiritual 
Terrace or imperial observatory, divination, the recording of portents and 
auspicious omens, the selection of auspicious days, and the Academy. He 
probably also examined the candidates for office who were recommended in 
response to edicts issued at irregular intervals, even though there can be no 
absolute certainty on that matter. 

The ministry of the Grand Master of Ceremonies was reorganized by the Later 
Han. Seven offices, which had been connected with the Five Sacred Places at 
Yung prefecture,''!) had become superfluous. The precedents established in 31 
and 7 B.C. of replacing these shrines by suburban altars at the capital (HS 10:3a, 
12b, 16a) were followed by Kuang-wu’s successor, when he built or completed 
the Five Suburban Altars at Lo-yang.'2) Similarly, the office of the Prefect of the 
Funerary Chamber at each tomb of the Former Han emperors was abolished, 
since the ancestral temples and funerary chambers had been destroyed by the 
Red Eyebrows in A.D. 26) and were not rebuilt. The office of Assistant at 
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Sacrifices was discontinued for unknown reasons. The office of the Prefect 
Grand Augur, in charge of divination, was absorbed into that of the Prefect 
Grand Astrologer. The office of the Prefect Ancestral Temple Invocator was 
replaced by two new positions. The first was held by the Prefect Grand 
Supplicator who remained in the ministry of the Grand Master of Ceremonies and 
was the national prayer-master (HHS chih 25:2b), the other by the Prefect 
Invocator who was made responsible for minor sacrifices within the palace 
compounds. Since the administration of the palaces rested with the Privy 
Treasurer, the Prefect Invocator was logically transferred to that ministry.'+) 
Arrangements for the Later Han imperial tombs were presumably made after 
Kuang-wu’s death. The offices of the Chief Director of Waters and of the Chief 
of the Office of Adjustment (HS 19A:7a) may during Former Han have had the 
respective duties of collecting taxes from fishermen and merchants who were 
admitted to the grounds of imperial shrines. Such taxes undoubtedly went into 
the emperor’s private purse. The Later Han shifted all taxation to the local 
administration,'s) so that these two offices in the ministry of the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies were no longer needed. 

The Superintendent of the Imperial Household was responsible for the 
emperor’s safety in the public sections of the palace compounds and on 
excursions from it. He commanded for this purpose professional cavalrymen and 
candidates for office undergoing a probationary period as imperial bodyguards. 
The candidates for office were referred to as Gentlemen and served in three 
corps under the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All Purposes, 
the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Left, and the General of 
the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Right. The professional cavalrymen, 
who were not candidates for office, were enrolled in two additional units under 
the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers and the General 
of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Feathered Forest. The Superinten- 
dent of the Imperial Household was also in charge of the imperial Internuncios 
and certain officials who served the ruler with advice and criticism. 

Kuang-wu made several changes in this ministry. The offices of the General of 
the Gentlemen-of-the-Palace of Imperial Equipages, of the General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Palace of the Doors, of the General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Palace of the Cavalry, and of the Chief Commandant of Cavalry serving with the 
Feathered Forest, all of which had duplicated the functions of others, were 
eliminated. The supernumerary positions of Bureau Head of the Left and 
presumably also of Bureau Head of the Right were only filled during the early 
years of Kuang-wu’s reign (HHS 15,45:6a; 21,51:6a; 22,52:10a). These 
honourary Bureau Heads seem to have been intermediaries in the transmission of 
documents between the office of the Masters of Writing, i.e. the imperial 
secretariat, and the emperor or his delegate. But Kuang-wu came to rely on 
eunuchs for that purpose and discontinued the two supernumerary titles (HHS 
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chih 25:7b). In addition, Kuang-wu reduced the number of Internuncios from 70 
to 35, and replaced their former single rank at Equivalent to 600 shihby three new 
ones, those of Internuncio in Regular Attendance at Equivalent to 600 shih, 
Serving Internuncio at 400 shih, and Gentleman-of-the-Palace Acting as 
Probationary Internuncio at Equivalent to 300 shih. Only five men were allowed 
to occupy the highest rank simultaneously (HHS chih 25:7a-7b). 

These various savings in the ministry of the Superintendent of the Imperial 
Household were offset by expenditures for new positions. The Supervisor of the 
Left of the Rapid as Tigers and the Supervisor of the Right of the Rapid as Tigers 
ranked Equivalent to 600 shih and were responsible for training the Gentlemen 
Rapid as Tigers in archery. The Chief of the Throne Steps of the Left and the 
Chief of the Throne Steps of the Right also ranked Equivalent to 600 shih, 
belonged to the same unit, and commanded guards during imperial audiences 
(HHS chih 25:4b-Sa). Up to three men were simultaneously appointed as Chief 
Commandants of Imperial Equipages, up to five as Chief Commandants of 
Attendant Cavalry, and up to ten as Chief Commandants of Cavalry. The first 
two titles had been supernumerary during Former Han. All three were used for 
regular offices by the Later Han, each at Equivalent to 2000 shih. The 
incumbents had no subordinates in times of peace, and consequently occupied 
sinecures (HHS chih 25:5b—6a; Han-kuan 3a). Finally, Kuang-wu accepted one 
of Wang Mang’s innovations. He continued a new position for imperial advisers, 
that of Palace Attendant Grandee at 600 shih, to which up to 30 men were 
simultaneously appointed (HS 78:14b; 99C:13b, 23b; HHS chih 25:6b).'6) 

The Commandant of the Guards controlled the conscript soldiers who were 
stationed at each entrance to the palace compounds and also patrolled the 
surrounding walls. Since the imperial palaces of Lo-yang differed in number and 
layout from those of Ch’ang-an, it is obvious that the subordinates of the Later 
Han Commandant of the Guards had to be organized in a different way from 
those of his Former Han predecessor. The only basic change which occurred its 
that Kuang-wu abolished the office of the Prefect of the Emergency Cohort 
whose exact duties are unknown. Instead, he appointed a Captain at the Capital 
of the Left and a Captain at the Capital of the Right, both ranking 600 shih. Their 
men patrolled within the palace compounds, which must mean the public 
sections, and carried out imperial arrests and interrogations (HHS chih 25:8b, 
9a). It is possible that the duties of the former Prefect of the Emergency Cohort 
had been similar. 

The Grand Coachman was in charge of imperial carriages and of breeding 
horses for the army and the imperial stables. During Former Han, he had been 
responsible for 36 pastures, mainly located in the northwest of China. Emperor 
Kuang-wu supposedly abolished all but one of these (HHS chih 25:9b—10a). He 
was noted for his frugality, in addition to which he never gained full control over 
the northwest. Whether the emperor wished to economize, whether the 
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reduction of pastures was forced on him by political necessity, or whether the 
entry is an exaggeration is debatable. So much is certain, that the successors of 
the founder reverted to horse breeding on a large scale, although five of the new 
pastures were opened up in the southwest (HHS 5:9a). Kuang-wu’s thriftiness is 
unequivocally documented in the case of stables and coachhouses. Their Former 
Han counterparts at Ch’ang-an had eventually numbered thirteen and four 
respectively. He only maintained one of each at Lo-yang (HHS chih 25:9b—10a). 
But his example was not followed by subsequent emperors who established at 
least four additional stables. 

One office was transferred to the ministry of the Grand Coachman. This was 
under the Prefect of the Complete Workman Office, who previously had been a 
subordinate of the Privy Treasurer. His staff manufactured such objects as 
bows, crossbows, swords, armour, and seal cords, and the military implements 
were then stored in the Arsenal (HHS chih 25:9b, 1 1b). It must have been horses 
and carriages from the stables and coachhouses of the Grand Coachman which 
were used for the transport to the Arsenal, and this would have made it 
convenient to give the Grand Coachman full jurisdiction over this office. 

The Commandant of Justice, in his capacity of chief interpreter of the law, 
other than the emperor, ruled on dubious cases referred to him. He conducted all 
trials in the Imperial Prison which was attached to his ministry. He participated 
through Referees in some of the trials held by the local administrators. He also 
kept the standards for linear measures. 

Kuang-wu sharply reduced the senior staff of this ministry. He appointed no 
Inspector of the Right, only an Inspector of the Left, and pared the Referees from 
four to one. The remaining Referee, called the Referee of the Left, was in charge 
of trials in the Imperial Prison (HHS chih 25:10a). It is certain, therefore, that the 
Later Han ministry could no longer send senior delegates to participate in trials 
held by local administrators. But it does not necessarily follow that central 
judicial supervision of the provinces was relaxed, since the Commandant of 
Justice could dispatch lesser officials to act as his representatives. 

The Grand Herald received visitors to the court, whether Chinese or 
barbarians, kings, full marquises, or plain officials. Out of this, he became 
responsible for the orderly inheritance of noble titles and fiefs among kings and 
full marquises, negotiations with foreigners, and from 28 B.C. the administration 
of the Dependent States. The Dependent States formed buffers along the 
northern and northwestern borders, with largely barbarian populations, and were 
established from 121 B.C. onward. The Grand Herald also assisted the high 
nobility, officials, and foreigners at imperial ceremonies. 

The Later Han slightly reduced the scope of this ministry. Most importantly, 
jurisdiction over the Dependent States was transferred to the local 
administration. The office of the Prefect of the Fresh Fire was abolished (HHS 
chih 25:11la). In the past, the old fire had been ritually extinguished at the 
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beginning of each of the four seasons, and the new fire was then transmitted to 
the various ministries and also to the summer palace areas.'7) It is not known 
whether the imperial ritual was discontinued at this time or whether it henceforth 
was performed by lesser officials. Suprisingly, the Prefect of the Office of 
Interpreters was no longer appointed (HHS chih 25:11a). This looks odd, since 
the government obviously could not deal with foreigners without language 
experts. In all probability, the Office of Interpreters did not disappear, but was 
simply downgraded and placed under an official of lower rank. This is exactly 
what happened to the Commandery Quarters, one official lodging in the capital 
for each commandery and kingdom, which henceforth were administered by a 
lesser subordinate of the Grand Herald rather than a Chief (HHS chih 25:1 1a). 

The Director of the Imperial Clan, who always was an imperial clansman 
himself, kept a register of all persons belonging to the imperial house. If anyone 
on the register committed a serious crime, the Director of the Imperial Clan 
placed the matter before the emperor for final decision. He also was in charge of 
the household personnel of princesses. The title of this minister had been 
changed to Elder of the Imperial Clan in A.D. 4 (HS 19A:14a), but the Later Han 
resumed the earlier designation. 

Two obscure offices in the ministry of the Director of the Imperial Clan were 
abolished by, presumably, Kuang-wu. One had been under the Prefect Director 
of Works in the Central District of the Capital, the other under the Chief of the 
Inner Palace Office.'8) The former apparently managed imperial clansmen who 
had been sentenced to become convict labourers at public works. The 
disapperance of the office means that the distinction between convict labourers 
of different categories was abandoned. The Chief of the Inner Palace Office may 
in the past have issued supplies to members of the imperial house. The 
discontinuation of his office is in line with the well-documented frugality of 
Emperor Kuang-wu. 

The Grand Minister of Agriculture was the government treasurer. After taxes 
had been collected by the local administration, he kept them, whether in kind or 
cash, in his storehouses and provided from these funds for governmental 
expenses. He safeguarded the standards for capacity measures, and during 
Former Han had also been in charge of the state monopolies and price 
stabilization. 

This ministry was drastically reorganized by the founder of Later Han. The 
Assistants of the minister were reduced from two to one.'%). The Prefect of the 
Sacred Field was no longer appointed. Since the Sacred Field, where the emperor 
performed the ceremonial plowing in the first or second month of each year, 
continued to exist (HHS chih 4:5b—6b), it must have been administered by a lesser 
official. The office of the Prefect of Price Adjustment and Transportation was 
abolished (HHS chih 26:2b). It had managed a program, whereby native products 
in lieu of the poll taxes in cash were transported to other regions in order to 
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stabilize prices. Kuang-wu also failed to reappoint the Prefect of the Bureau of 
Equalization and Standards. His office had been responsible for another kind of 
price control in which the government bought commodities when their prices had 
fallen too low, and sold them when prices had risen too high. It follows that 
Kuang-wu abandoned the entire price stabilization program. Although the 
sources are silent on this point, probably not to embarrass the founder of the 
dynasty, it soon was discovered that the economy suffered. A Prefect of the 
Bureau of Equalization and Standards was again appointed from not later than 
A.D. 62, so that price stabilization was at least partially resumed.) 

Inspectors of Granaries and Inspectors of Agriculture no longer existed. The 
former obviously had examined the government granaries, while the latter may 
have audited the collection of the land tax. The monopolies on salt and iron were 
maintained, but transferred to the local administration. It meant that the Chief of 
the Controlling Office and the Chief of the Market of Iron no longer needed to be 
appointed under the Grand Minister of Agriculture. All tax collection became a 
reponsibility of the local administration. The Chief Directors of Waters, who 
previously as agents of the Grand Minister of Agriculture had supervised tax 
collection from fishermen for the imperial purse, were therefore logically 
transferred to the local administration. One office was shifted from the ministry 
of the Privy Treasurer to that of the Grand Minister of Agriculture. It was under 
the Prefect of the Office for the Selection of Grain, whose staff hulled and 
selected grain for the imperial court and prepared dried provisions (HHS chih 
26:2a). 

Finally, the private purse of the emperor and the public purse of the 
government were amalgamated into a single account under the Grand Minister of 
Agriculture. During Former Han, the two purses had been kept separate. The 
emperor had then received a private income from the taxes paid by those who 
made their living from the mountains, seas, ponds, and marshes, and by traders in 
marketplaces. This income had been collected by agents of the Privy Treasurer, 
the Grand Master of Ceremonies, the Grand Minister of Agriculture, and the 
Chief Commandant of Waters and Parks,!) and had been kept in various palace 
storehouses administered by the Privy Treasurer. Government funds, as has 
been seen, had been disbursed by the Grand Minister of Agriculture. The 
amalgamation of the two purses effected by Kuang-wu was a retrograde step 
which encouraged abuse. It enabled later emperors to divert larger sums for their 
own benefits than had been possible under the accounting system of the Former 
Han. The financial reorganization also came to involve the imperial mint. In 
Former Han times, this had been managed by the Chief Commandant of Waters 
and Parks. Wang Mang had shifted it to the ministry of the Privy Treasurer, an 
arrangement which perhaps was continued by the founder of Later Han. Either 
Kuang-wu or one of his successors placed it under the Grand Minister of 
Agriculture. 
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The Privy Treasurer served the emperor exclusively. He was not castrated 
himself, even though many of his subordinates were eunuchs. His duties were 
concerned with the health and well-being of the emperor and his household, with 
the upkeep of the palaces and their grounds, with the necessities and luxuries of 
life, such as food, drink, clothing, equipment, and valuables, with the 
administration and protection of the harem, and with entertainment. He also was 
in charge of those who performed bureaucratic duties for the emperor within the 
palace compounds, and of certain imperial advisers and attendants. But in spite 
of the size of his ministry — it was the largest of the nine —the Privy Treasurer was 
not a powerful official. This was due to the fact that he was only the nominal 
superior of the imperial secretaries and the eunuchs, who, in practice, acted 
independently of him. 

This ministry underwent major changes during the reign of the founder. As just 
noted, the Privy Treasurer lost the management of the imperial purse. It was 
amalgamated with the public purse and henceforth under the authority of the 
Grand Minister of Agriculture. The Office for the Selection of Grain and the 
Complete Workman Office were transferred to the ministries of the Grand 
Minister of Agriculture and the Grand Coachman respectively.22) Since all tax 
collection became a responsibility of the local administration, the positions of the 
Chief of the Office of Adjustment (probably in charge of the tax on traders in 
marketplaces) and the Chief Director of Waters (in charge of the tax on 
fishermen) were abolished. The number of general Assistants to the Privy 
Treasurer was reduced from six to one. 

The imperial secretariat was reorganized by Emperor Kuang-wu. The Prefect 
of the Masters of Writing at 1000 shih23) and the Supervisor of the Masters of 
Writing at 600 shih headed it as before. They may have been given an Assistant of 
the Left and an Assistant of the Right at this time, both ranking 400 shih. The first 
had unspecified duties concerned with memorials, the second was responsible 
for office supplies (HHS chih 26:9a). The secretariat consisted of Bureaus, each 
staffed with one Master of Writing at 600 shih and lesser personnel. Two of the 
Bureaus remained the same as in Former Han. One was the Bureau of Regular 
Attendance, in charge of correspondence between the throne and the Three 
Excellencies and Nine Ministers. The other was the Bureau of the Common 
People which processed memorials to the throne from officials and people. Two 
of the Bureaus were divided. The Bureau of Officials Ranking 2000 shih, 
responsible for correspondence with Inspectors of provinces and Grand 
Administrators of commanderies, was replaced by two, each keeping the old 
name. It is unknown how work was apportioned between them. Similarly, the old 
Bureau of Guests, concerned with barbarians beyond the border, was subdivided 
into a Southern Bureau in Charge of Guests and a Northern Bureau in Charge of 
Guests (HHS chih 26:9a). The Bureau of the Three Excellencies, which had been 
created in 29 B.C. to process correspondence on judicial matters, was not 
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revived. This adds up to six Bureaus, one more than at the end of Former Han. 
The reorganization was clearly carried out not to enlarge the imperial secretariat 
for its own sake but to increase the efficiency of the central government in 
dealing with the local administration, and in maintaining and improving relations 
with foreign peoples. 

The Masters of Writing were not eunuchs and therefore not admitted to the 
harem. Since the emperors found it convenient and congenial to conduct some of 
their work in the private living quarters of the palace, the institution of the Palace 
Writers and the Palace Internuncios had come into existence during Former Han. 
The Palace Writers acted as imperial secretaries, the Palace Internuncios went on 
errands. All were eunuchs. In 29 B.C., the office of the Palace Writers was 
abolished so that the emperor henceforth relied on informal clerical assistance in 
the harem. Simultaneously, the character of the office of the Palace Internuncios 
changed in that these no longer were appointed from among the eunuchs. 
Emperor Kuang-wu did not revive the position of the Palace Writers, but he or his 
successors seem again to have appointed eunuch Palace Internuncios (TKK 
4:2a). 

The Palace Assistant Secretary had during Former Han been a subordinate of 
the Grandee Secretary. He had then been in charge of scrutinizing all memorials 
to the throne for infringements of the law, including the use of incorrect 
characters. This undoubtedly preceded the processing of these documents by the 
imperial secretariat. Furthermore, the Palace Assistant Secretary had managed 
the libraries and archives within the palace compounds, had inspected the 
conduct of the palace officials, and had passed on imperial edicts addressed to 
the commanderies and kingdoms. In the course of time, the Palace Assistant 
Secretary had also become the chief censor of all local administration, and, when 
provincial Inspectors were appointed from 106 B.C., these became his direct 
subordinates. The office had disappeared when the Grandee Secretary had been 
replaced by the Grand Minister of Works. The Later Han revived it at the rank of 
1000 shih and placed it in the ministry of the Privy Treasurer. But the character of 
the office changed. The Palace Assistant Secretary still processed memorials 
from the officials for possible violations. He no longer transmitted edicts to the 
commanderies and kingdoms, and he lost his authority as chief inspector of all 
local administration. On the other hand, the Palace Assistant Secretary was given 
censorial supervision over the officials of the entire central government, with the 
duty to impeach them both for dereliction of duty and for lapses in etiquette 
(HHS chih 26:11a). This duplicated, intentionally no doubt, the role of the Three 
Excellencies, the purpose being to encourage efficiency and honesty. 

The Former Han had granted a variety of supernumerary titles to intimate 
advisers and attendants of the emperors. The Later Han reduced these titles to 
two: Serving within the Palace, and Serving within the Yellow Gates (e.g. HHS 
26,56:15b; 36,66:5a). The others were normalized into regular bureaucratic 
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positions. The Palace Attendants were first ranked at 2000 shihand then reduced 
to Equivalent to 2000 shih. They assisted the emperor by supplying immediate 
information on questions both within and outside the palace compounds (TKK 
4:2b; HHS chih 26:4a—4b). Before 88 B.C., the Palace Attendants had been 
permitted to live within the Forbidden Apartments. This privilege was withdrawn 
when one of them tried to kill Emperor Wu that year. Wang Mang had restored 
the privilege, which was followed by Kuang-wu. But in A.D. 92, the Palace 
Attendants were once more expelled from the palace after another attempted 
murder (HHS chih 26:4a—4b; Han-kuan tien-chih yi-shih stian-yung 3a—3b). The 
Former Han Supervisor of the Palace Attendants was replaced by an irregularly 
appointed Libationer of the Palace Attendants of unknown rank (HHS chih 
26:4b). The Gentlemen-in-Attendance of the Yellow Gates, who first ranked 400 
shih and then 600 shih, served the emperor and acted as liaison between him and 
the world outside the palace (TKK 4:2b; HHS chih 26:5Sa). Another of the new 
offices was henceforth filled with eunuchs and will be discussed below.?4) 

The position of the Prefect of the Office of Liquors, in charge of liquor, pastry, 
and fruit, of the Chief of the Chefs, in charge of the imperial kitchen, and of the 
Prefect of the Sharpshooters, in charge of providing wild birds for the imperial 
table, were abolished. The office of the Prefect Grand Provisioner was reduced 
in size, and at the same time had to take over the duties of the former Office of 
Liquors. The Prefect Grand Provisioner, who at first ranked 600 shih and later 
probably 1000 shih, lost three of his former seven Assistants. The remaining four 
were the Assistant of the Left for food and drink, the Assistant for Sweets for 
delicacies, the Asistant for Liquors for wine, and the Assistant for Fruits (HHS 
chih 26:3b). The aliments of the Prefect Grand Provisioner were for imperial 
consumption and sacrifices (HHS chih 9:8b; chih 26:3b). 

The Prefect of the Weaving House was no longer appointed. His role was taken 
over by the Prefect of the Imperial Wardrobe, a eunuch ranking 600 shih. The 
latter had during Former Han directed the sewing, mending, and washing of 
imperial garments, to which duties the Later Han added the weaving of materials. 
To oversee the lesser staff and work force of government female slaves, the 
Prefect of the Imperial Wardrobe was given.two eunuch Assistants. One was the 
Assistant of the Right, the other the Assistant for the Weaving House (HHS chih 
26:6b). 

The offices of the Prefect Director of Works in the Eastern District of the 
Capital, the Prefect Director of Works in the Western District of the Capital, the 
Prefect of the Hunting Dog Prison,25) the Prefect of the Protective Enclosure, and 
the Prefect of the K’un Terrace were no longer filled by the Later Han. Although 
their functions in Former Han times are not clearly stated, they probably had 
been in charge of convict labourers working for the court. Neither is there 
mention any longer of the Prefect of the Artisans of the Eastern Garden who had 
directed the imperial funeral workshops during Former Han, even though there is 
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ample evidence that an Eastern Garden also existed at Lo-yang.*) Perhaps the 
workshops were henceforth managed by a lesser official. 

The new office of Prefect Invocator at 600 shih was shifted from the ministry 
of the Grand Master of Ceremonies to that of the Privy Treasurer.) The Prefect 
was not castrated, but his Assistant was a eunuch. Among the subordinates were 
Household Shamans. The office was in charge of lesser sacrifices within the 
palace compounds, both in the public and private quarters (HHS chih 26:7a; 
Han-kuan 6b). 

Two other new positions were those of the Prefect of the Palace Stationary and 
the Prefect of the Palace Storehouse, both ranking 600 shih. The former was in 
charge of brushes, ink, seal paste and other writing materials. The latter managed 
the valuables in the Palace Storehouse, and may also, through one of his 
subordinates, have been the palace paymaster (HHS chih 14:3b; chih 26:4a). 

It is clear that the founder of Later Han intended to make use of eunuchs 
without granting them actual power. This is why, probably continuing Former 
Han practice, the eunuchs were organized into separate and coequal offices.28) 
The intention was to prevent coordination of eunuch efforts and concerted 
action. But Kuang-wu contravened his own plan. Regular Palace Attendant had 
been a supernumerary title during Former Han which never had been granted to 
eunuchs. Kuang-wu turned it into a regular office, filled it with eunuchs 
exclusively, and made them responsible for advising the emperor on all matters. 
The second Later Han ruler, Ming (r. 58-75), fixed the number of simultaneously 
appointed Regular Palace Attendants at four, which was raised to ten by Emperor 
Ho (r. 89-106).2) 

Kuang-wu had intended to deny the Regular Palace Attendants institutional 
power by not giving them any subordinates. What defeated his purpose was their 
high rank of 2000 shih. Although this later was reduced to 1000 shih, it was again 
raised to Equivalent to 2000 shih (TKK 4:2b; Han kiu-yi A:2b; HHS 78, 
108:2a—2b; chih 26:5a). In contrast, the heads of the various eunuch offices only 
ranked 600 shih. It was the higher status of the Regular Palace Attendants which 
enabled them gradually to become the informal leaders of the eunuchs, a process 
which was sanctioned by the rulers. Increasing eunuch influence was not, 
however, an automatic danger to the dynasty. In spite of dissention among 
themselves, the relentless hostility of regular officialdom forced the eunuchs to 
identify with the throne, and whatever power they gained was wielded in its 
name. The eunuchs were therefore instrumental in preserving the necessary 
division of power in the central government in the face of encroachment, 
especially by the regents. 

Another new eunuch office established by the Later Han was that of the 
Supervisor of the Extra Retinue of the Palace Attendants of the Yellow Gates at 
600 shih. He commanded the Extra Retinue of the Palace Attendants of the 
Yellow Gates, was responsible for the emperor’s safety in the private quarters of 
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the palace compounds, and also contributed a detachment toward the emperor’s 
protection when he left the palace (HHS chih 26:6a). It was definitely Kuang-wu 
who created the new office of Junior Attendants of the Yellow Gates. They first 
ranked 400 shih and then were raised to 600 shih. Emperor Ming (r. 58-75) fixed 
the maximum number of Junior Attendants of the Yellow Gates at ten, which was 
raised to twenty by Emperor Ho (r. 89-106). These eunuchs acted as messengers 
between the Forbidden Apartments and the outside world, and as document 
carriers between the imperial secretariat and the emperor (TKK 4:2b; HHS 78, 
108:2a—2b; chih 25:7b; chih 26:5b). 

Other changes in the eunuch organization were minor ones. The Drying 
House, where silk was woven, dyed, and softened by boiling, and where ladies of 
the harem and divorced empresses where hospitalized or gaoled, was placed 
under an Assistant instead of a Bailiff (HHS chih 26:6b). The Drying House was 
located within the larger precincts of the Imperial Prison of the Lateral Courts, 
which no longer was under a Prefect and consequently must have been 
administered by a lesser official .3°) The former Supervisor of the Palace Maids 
was replaced by the Prefect of the Long Lanes at 600 shih. He was in charge of 
female government slaves (HHS chih 26:6b). The office of the Prefect of the 
Eunuchs, finally, was abolished (HHS chih 26:12a). His duties must have been 
taken over by the Prefect of the Yellow Gates, whose position had existed since 
Former Han times. 


Other palace offices 

The staff of the empress was during Later Han reorganized and expanded. It 
managed her household, treasury, wardrobe, horses, and chariots, did her 
Clerical work, delivered her orders, attended to her health, and protected her 
person (HHS chih 27:2a—3a). The entire personnel was supposed to consist of 
eunuchs, but there were exceptions to the rule. Regulations for the court of an 
empress dowager may not have been drawn up until after Kuang-wu’s death, and 
will not be discussed here. 

The harem was completely restructured by the founder of Later Han. Ever 
since the reign of Emperor Yiian (48-33), there had existed fourteen ranks for 
harem ladies, of which the fourteenth and last had six subdivisions. Each rank 
was correlated with bureaucratic status, Rank | equalling that of the Chancellor, 
and Rank 14 that of 100 shih. Each lady received a salary corresponding to her 
bureaucratic standing. This must have become a financial burden for the Former 
Han government, since the number of harem ladies eventually reached 3000 
(HHS 10A:2b). Kuang-wu, therefore, did away with bureaucratic status and 
established only three ranks for harem ladies, those of Honourable Lady, 
Beautiful Lady, and Chosen Lady. The Honourable Ladies received a small 
fixed salary, whereas all others were given gifts sufficient for their needs (HHS 
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10A:2b). The designations for the first and third ranks were new.:3') Later in the 
dynasty, some of the old ranks reappeared. 

The staff of the heir-apparent had during Former Han been organized into two 
divisions. One, under the Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent and the Junior Tutor 
of the Heir-apparent, had mainly been responsible for advice to the heir-apparent 
and for his protection in the public parts of his palace. The other division, under 
the Supervisor of the Household, had looked after the well-being of the 
heir-apparent and controlled the guards at the entrances to his palace. The Later 
Han raised the rank of the Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent from 2000 shih to 
Fully 2000 shih and relieved him of all administration. He was henceforth 
exclusively a teacher and mentor of the heir-apparent. Simultaneously, the 
position of the Supervisor of the Household was abolished, and the Junior Tutor 
of the Heir-apparent, ranking 2000 shih, was placed in charge of all personnel, in 
addition to his role as subsidiary teacher (HHS chih 27:3b). 


Other metropolitan offices 

The Bearer of the Gilded Mace was responsible for preventing crime in the 
capital outside the palace compounds, for managing the Arsenal, and for coping 
with fires and floods. The Later Han reduced his rank from Fully 2000 shih to 
Equivalent to 2000 shih, but this may have been done after the reign of 
Kuang-wu. His Assistants were reduced from two to one (HHS chih 27:1a); 
Han-kuan yi A:29a). More importantly, the Later Han abolished the offices of 
Chief Commandant of the Eastern Capital Region, Chief Commandant of the 
Western Capital Region, Prefect of the Capital Rampart, Prefect Director of 
Boats, Prefect of the Ssu-hu, and Prefect of the Prison of the Director of Boats 
(HHS chih 27:1b). The individual functions of these offices during Former Han 
are unclear, but seem to have been concerned with law and order. The first two 
offices were maintained by Kuang-wu and only done away with after his reign. 
All others may have been discontinued by the founder himself. This could well 
have been in order to avoid unnecessary duplication with the role of the 32 
Officials’ Hostels in Lo-yang, which, under the Prefect of Lo-yang, served as 
police stations in an equal number of precincts.22) 

In addition, the Captain of the Left of the Standard Bearers, the Captain of the 
Right of the Standard Bearers, and the Captain of the Centre of the Standard 
Bearers under the Bearer of the Gilded Mace were no longer appointed. They had 
cleared the road for the emperor when he left the palace, and had signalled his 
impending return to the guards at the appropriate palace gate. Their functions 
were in Later Han times performed by Gentlemen under the Superintendent of 
the Imperial Household (HHS chih 27:1b). 

The duties of the Court Architect had been reduced in 1 B.C., when some of 
them had been permanently taken over by the Grand Minister of Works. He 
henceforth was responsible only for the construction and upkeep of imperial 
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palaces, temples, and tombs, and the roads leading to such sites. Emperor 
Kuang-wu first filled the position, but then abolished it in A.D. 57. He may have 
considered it a superfluous luxury, after the Southern Palace of Lo-yang had 
been restored and his own tomb built. Thereafter, an Internuncio in the ministry 
of the Superintendent of the Imperial Household acted as Court Architect. From 
A.D. 76 onward, the Court Architect was again appointed (HHS chih 27:5a; 
Han-kuan tien-chih yi-shih stian-yung 7b). It is not clear whether the office was 
reorganized by Kuang-wu or in A.D. 76. The Court Architect’s office was 
reduced from two Assistants and five Enclosures of convict labourers to one of 
each (HHS chih 27:5b).33) There is no longer mention of a Captain of the Eastern 
Region, a Captain of the Western Region, a Captain of the Central Region, a 
Chief of Large Timbers, a Prefect of the Stoneyard, and a Prefect of the 
Workmen in Timber. 

The office of the Chief Commandant of Waters and Parks had during Former 
Han been in charge of the Park of the Supreme Forest, a vast imperial hunting 
park west of Ch’ang-an. He had there maintained the detached palaces, lodges, 
and boats, kept horses and hunting dogs, provided game, vegetables, and fruit for 
the imperial table, coped with poachers, and taxed fishermen admitted to the 
area. Since the imperial mint was then located in the Park of the Supreme Forest, 
the Chief Commandant of Waters and Parks had also managed the monopoly on 
coinage. Emperor Kuang-wu abolished the office and revived it only once a year 
for ceremonial purposes in connection with the Ch’u-liu Sacrifice on the day of 
the beginning of autumn (HHS chih 26:12a).*) The imperial mint may first have 
remained with the ministry of the Privy Treasurer, where it had been placed by 
Wang Mang. It was later subordinated to the Grand Minister of Agriculture. 

The Colonel of the City Gates, commanding the garrisons stationed at each city 
gate of the capital, was appointed by the Later Han without change, except that 
his status was reduced from 2000 shih to Equivalent to 2000 shih (HHS chih 
27:Sb-6b). 

The office of the Colonel Director of the Retainers was revived by Kuang-wu 
in the form in which it had existed from 45 to 9 B.C., i.e. without the Staff of 
Authority which granted its holder imperial prerogatives.3s) This made the role of 
the Colonel Director of the Retainers indistinguishable from the one of a 
Shepherd/Inspector of a province, except that he continued to be closer to the 
central government than the local administration. His rank was lowered from 
2000 shih to Equivalent to 2000 shih. The territory under the control of the 
Colonel Director of the Retainers remained the same as in Former Han times, and 
comprised the commanderies of King-chao-yin, Yu-fu-feng, Ts0o-p’ing-yi, 
Hung-nung, Ho-nei, and Ho-nan (HHS chih 27:8a-8b). He inspected there the 
performance of all officials, including those of the imperial capital below the 
level of the Three Excellencies. 
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2. The local administration 


The provincial staff 
Emperor Wu, in 106 B.C., had formally appointed one Inspector at the rank of 
600 shih for each of the thirteen provinces.) In 7 B.C., the Inspectors were 
replaced by Shepherds at the higher rank of 2000 shih. In5 B.C., the appointment 
of the lower-ranking Inspectors was resumed, only to be abandoned again in | 
B.C. in favour of Shepherds at 2000 shih. 

Emperor Kuang-wu continued the appointment of Shepherds at the old rank, 

educing their number to twelve when one province was abolished in A.D. 35.37) 
But in A.D. 42, he reverted to the title of Inspector at 600 shih (HHS 1B:14b; chih 
28: 1b).38) The reason must be that, like his predecessors, Kuang-wu could find no 
easy answer to the question whether junior or senior officials would perform 
their censorial duties with greater zeal and honesty. 

Until A.D. 35, the Shepherds were agents of the central government. They 
annually left Lo-yang for their provincial tours of inspection, and then returned 
to the capital to make their reports in person. In A.D. 35, the Shepherds were 
transferred to the local administration. The Shepherds/Inspectors resided 
henceforth in their respective provincial capitals, from which they made their 
regular tours of inspection in the 8th month of each year. Their annual reports 
were Carried to Lo-yang and there presented at the New Year by subordinates, 
one from each province, who for that purpose were called the Officials in Charge 
of Accounts (HHS 1B:8a; chih 28:2a—2b). 

The staff of a Shepherd/Inspector was organized along lines which probably 
did not differ greatly from Former Han conditions. 


The commandery staff 

Each province consisted of a varying number of commanderies. A commandery 
was Called a kingdom if it had become the hereditary fief of an imperial son. The 
combined total of commanderies and kingdoms had been 103 in A.D. 2. Emperor 
Kuang-wu abolished 10 of these units on Apr. 15, A.D. 37, so that the total was 
reduced to 93 (HHS 1B:9b—10a).29) 

Throughout Former and Later Han, the Grand Administrator of a 
commandery ranked 2000 shih. Kuang-wu ordered in A.D. 30 that if a Grand 
Administrator fell ill his Assistant was to act for him (Ku-kin chu 2:4a). Border 
commanderies, at first, had both a Chief Clerk, an office peculiar to these areas, 
and an Assistant. But the position of Assistant was abolished there in A.D. 38 and 
his role taken over by the Chief Clerk (HHS chih 28:4a; Ku-kin chu 2:4b; 
Han-kuan yi A:35a). 

Suppression of banditry, training of the militia, and inspection of fortifications 
and beacons had been a responsibility of the Chief Commandant during Former 
Han. Although a subordinate of the Grand Administrator, he had ranked 
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Equivalent to 2000 shih and therefore had almost matched him in status. 
Kuang-wu abolished the position, except for peripheral commanderies, in A.D. 
30, which meant that the Grand Administrator henceforth had to discharge all 
military duties in person. Significantly, the annual fall manoeuvres of the militia 
were discontinued (HHS 1B:3a; chih 28:5a). Kuang-wu had learned from history. 
Twice in recent times, the occasion of the manoeuvres had been used for 
launching rebellions against Wang Mang. The first of these uprisings had been led 
by Chai Yiin A.D. 7. The second occurred in A.D. 22, when the future Emperor 
Kuang-wu himself had been among its leaders.“) Kuang-wu obviously feared a 
repetition and took preventive action. 

The backbone of the commandery administration was formed by Bureaus 
which, allowing for regional variations depending on local needs, were 
standardized throughout the empire. The management of the monopolies on salt 
and iron, and tax collection from traders and fishermen were transferred to the 
local administration. In all appropriate commanderies, there were appointed 
either a Prefect of the Office of Iron, a Prefect of the Office of Salt, and a Prefect 
Director of Waters, all ranking 600 to 1000 shih, or a Chief of the Office of Iron, a 
Chief of the Office of Salt, and a Chief Director of Waters, all ranking 300 to 400 
shih. The status depended on the importance of the office (HHS chih 27:8a; chih 
28:9b). The tax on traders in marketplaces must have been collected by the 
Bureau of Markets (HHS 45,75:11a). 


The prefectural staff 
Each commandery consisted of a varying number of prefectures. A prefecture 
was called a marquisate if it had been granted as a hereditary fief to a Full 
Marquis. It was called a march in certain sensitive areas, where the government 
felt a special need to control barbarian inhabitants.‘') The total number of 
prefectures, including fiefs and marches, was 1,577 in A.D. 2. In response to a 
progressive depopulation of the southern part of the Great Plain and the 
northwest, Kuang-wu ordered a reduction of prefectures on Aug. 11, A.D. 30. 
This led to the abolishment of more than 400 prefectures (HHS 1B:2a).#) 
Emperor Kuang-wu maintained the distinction between Prefects and Chiefs. 
The former ranked 600 to 1000 shih and governed populous prefectures.43) The 
latter ranked 300 to 400 shih and were in charge of less populous prefectures 
(HHS chih 27:8a; chih 28:7a). The administration of the prefectures, and of the 
subordinate districts, communes, and hamlets, followed in all essentials the 
pattern of Former Han. 


The staff of the fiefs 

After the unsuccessful uprising of the Seven Kingdoms in 154 B.C., the 
administration of a kingdom had gradually become almost indistinguishable from 
that of a commandery. Kuang-wu followed Former Han practice in calling the 
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chief official of a kingdom a Chancellor instead of Grand Administrator, his 
Assistant a Chief Clerk, and his Chief Commandant a Commandant of the 
Capital.~) But these were mere courtesy titles which did not affect the duties of 
the incumbents. 

Each king had a sizable personal staff, whose duties ranged from moral 
guidance to physical protection, management of slaves, horses, and carriages, 
performance of rituals, clerical assistance, running of errands, and medical aid. 
This staff was appointed by the central government (HHS chih 28:10b—12b). 

In the same way, the marquisate of a Full Marquis was administered exactly 
like a prefecture, except that the title of the Prefect was changed to Chancellor. 
The personal staff of the marquis was reduced by the Later Han. The positions of 
Usher, Grandee at the Gate, and Forerunners were no longer filled. For large 
marquisates,45) the central government appointed an Assistant of the Household 
at 100 shih and Cadets who may have been bodyguards. For smaller marquisates, 
it only appointed Cadets (HHS chih 28:13b). 

Marquises were expected to reside in their fiefs, unless given explicit 
permission to live in the capital. The marquises who had been so honoured were 
during both Former and Later Han referred to as Servants at the Spring and 
Autumn Courts. Kuang-wu divided them into three classes: the Specially 
Advanced who had the highest status, followed by the Marquises Admitted to 
Court, and the Marquises Attending at Sacrifices (HHS chih 28: 13a). These were 
honourary appelations, not supernumerary or Official titles. 


3. Administration beyond the border 


The Dependent States with largely barbarian populations functioned as buffers 
against foreign tribes at the northeastern, northern, northwestern, and 
southwestern borders. In Later as in Former Han times, each Dependent State 
was administered by a Chinese Chief Commandant. But whereas these Chief 
Commandants during Former Han had been subordinates of the Director of 
Dependent States until 28 B.C. and then of the Grand Herald, both of whom had 
belonged to the central government, Kuang-wu incorporated them into the local 
administration. This means that each Dependent State was under the authority of 
the adjoining commandery from which it had received its name, so that the Chief 
Commandant took orders from the Grand Administrator. 

Apart from halfhearted attempts to deal with the king of So-kii (Yarkand) at the 
western rim of the Tarim Basin, Emperor Kuang-wu chose to ignore the Western 
Region, and in A.D. 45 flatly refused the request of sixteen states to reestablish 
the Chinese protectorate. No Chinese officials were therefore appointed for that 
territory.“) The Later Han only resumed an expansionary policy from A.D. 73 
onward. 
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On the other hand, Kuang-wu realized the importance of official relations with 
northern and western tribes at and within the borders of the empire. In A.D. 33, 
he revived the office of Colonel Protecting the Tibetans,*’) followed in A.D. 49 or 
soon thereafter by the corresponding office of Colonel Protecting the Wu-huan, 
both with the Staff of Authority (HHS chih 28:10a). The former had his 
headquarters in Ling-ki' prefecture of Kin-ch’eng commandery,‘) the latter in 
Ning prefecture of Shang-ku commandery”) where he also dealt with the Sien-pi. 
In both cases, the emperor had acted on the advice of the great historian and 
expert on Central Asian affairs Pan Piao. The purpose of the appointments was to 
investigate the activities of the tribes, so as to be forewarned in case of attacks, to 
reduce tensions, to engage in trade, to protect the Chinese from the foreigners, 
and to protect the foreigners from unscrupulous Chinese.*) 

A similar arrangement needed to be made after Kuang-wu had concluded 
peace with the Southern Hiung-nu in A.D. 48 and permitted them to remain ina 
vast area of northwestern China. He appointed from A.D. 50 a General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household in Charge of the Hiung-nu at the rank of 2000 shih 
and with the Staff of Authority. His headquarters was in Mei-tsi prefecture in the 
northwestern Ordos Region,>') which also became the residence of the Southern 
Shan-yii from that year onward. The General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Household in Charge of the Hiung-nu acted as liaison between the emperor and 
the Southern Shan-yii, and also conducted diplomatic relations with the Northern 
Hiung-nu (HHS 1B:19a; chih 28:9b).°2) 

To prevent a possible reunification of the Southern and Northern Hiung-nu, it 
was advantageous to place a strong Chinese garrison between the two nations. A 
memorial of about A.D. 51 suggested to this effect that the General Who Crosses 
the Liao River should be reappointeds3) and stationed in Wu-yiian commandery 
north of the Ordos bend of the Yellow River (HHS 19,49:10b). Emperor 
Kuang-wu did not act on the proposal, but his successor carried it out in A.D. 65 
(HHS 2:10a).%) 


4. The army 


Emperor Kuang-wu retained the system of conscription, whereby able-bodied 
men were called up for two years of military service at the age of twenty-three 
and then belonged to the militia in their home localities until they had reached 
fifty-six. Nobles of Rank 9 or higher were excused from conscription, and 
exemption could also be bought by paying the military tax.5s) 

In addition, both the Former and Later Han dynasties relied on small forces of 
professional soldiers. Two cavalry units commanded by the General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the Household Rapid as Tigers and the General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Feathered Forest have been described 
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already.*) They enlisted imperial bodyguards, ultimately controlled by the 
Superintendent of the Imperial Household, who also served in the field during 
times of war. Another and larger body of professional soldiers was the Northern 
Army,°’) which at first had been divided into five regiments, each under one 
Colonel. Emperor Wu created three additional colonelcies, but Kuang-wu 
reduced the number again to five. His reorganization of the Northern Army was 
completed on Aug. 3, A.D. 39,38) after which it was commanded by the Colonel of 
Garrison Cavalry, the Colonel of Picked Cavalry, the Colonel of Foot Soldiers, 
the Colonel of the Ch’ang River Encampment,%») and the Colonel of Archers Who 
Shoot by Sound (HHS chih 27:6b-7b). The Northern Army was stationed at 
Lo-yang and served for its protection, but was also sent out on campaigns during 
wars. As an outer defense of the imperial capital, Kuang-wu established the 
Encampment at Li-yang. This is documented from A.D. 42 (HHS 18,48: 14a). 
Li-yang prefecture was located about 130 miles or 209 kilometers northeast of 
Lo-yang,®) and the sources claim that the site was chosen as a special courtesy to 
the northerners without whose help Kuang-wu would not have survived the first 
years of the civil war. However, the emperor was not quixotic, and clearly 
selected Li-yang because it guarded the northern approach to his capital. 

During Former Han, it had been necessary for obvious reasons to control the 
passes leading to the plateau on which the Wei River valley with its imperial 
Capital was situated. This role had been performed by the Chief Commandants of 
Passes, one for each pass, who examined the travellers to and from the capital 
region and guarded against attacks. With the transfer of the capital to Lo-yang, 
Kuang-wu must have considered these offices superfluous and abolished them in 
A.D. 33 (HHS 1B:6a). Ten years later he changed his mind and again appointed a 
Chief Commandant of the Han-ku Pass (HHS 1B:15b). The Han-ku Pass was 
located directly south of the Yellow River, where that river in its deeply eroded 
bed descends from the plateau to the Great Plain. The main road from Lo-yang to 
the northwest went through the pass. Kuang-wu must have come to realize that 
the eastern approach to the capital needed to be defended by a garrison, and that 
the heavy traffic on the road needed to be supervised. 

In wartime, the militia was called up and sent against the enemy under the 
command of generals and lesser officers.*') When the emergency was over, such 
armies were disbanded. The great civil war from which Emperor Kuang-wu had 
emerged as victor and founder of the Later Han had at first been fought with both 
conscripts*2) and professional soldiers. On Apr. 14, A.D. 31, Kuang-wu felt 
strong enough to order a major demobilization of conscripts (HHS 1B:4a), and 
thereafter increasingly made use of professionals and of criminals whose 
punishments had been commuted. 

While the soldiers fighting for Kuang-wu and his rivals could be largely ignored 
by the government after their demobilization, the generals posed a problem when 
no longer needed in the field. No less than 43 different kinds of generalships had 
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been created by Kuang-wu during the civil war,®) and these had been held by a 
total of at least 51 incumbents. Full information is available only for the 26 
generals who have biographies in HHS. One of these was a political appointee 
who must be excluded.) The figure is then reduced to 25 genuine generals, 24 of 
whom belong among Kuang-wu’s 35 chief followers. How did Kuang-wu deal 
with these 25 men? In seven cases, the decision was taken out of his hands. One 
general fell in battles) another was murdered ,®) and five died natural deaths in 
office.*7) In seven cases, generals became private citizens, five by retiring and 
two by being dismissed.) In six cases, generals were transferred into the civil 
service but permitted to retain their military titles.») In five cases, generals 
‘relinquished their titles for regular positions in the civil service.) The attrition of 
generals is summed up in Table 1. 


Year Number 
A.D. 25 
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Table 1. Attrition of Kuang-wu’s generals. 


The civil war ended in A.D. 36, and within another three years all generalships 
but one had disappeared.7!) Laden with honours, the surviving generals had 
either retired or been absorbed into the civil service. All were Full Marquises.72) 
No less than eleven received the honourary title of Servant at the Spring and 
Autumn Courts, which permitted them to live in the capital and to be received at 
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court.73) It is clear that Kuang-wu knew how to ease his military men into civilian 
life and how to make the transition palatable. In fact, some of the generals 
cooperated actively with the emperor. The General of the Left, Kia Fu, and the 
General of the Right, Teng Yii, memorialized jointly in A.D. 37 that they should 
be demobilized (HHS 17,47:20a). The emperor not only accepted the proposal, 
but formally abolished the two generalships that year (HHS 1B:10a). 

After A.D. 39, Kuang-wu established generalships temporarily and only for 
limited military purpose.) There was one exception. The position of General of 
Agile Cavalry had been held by a field commander until A.D. 39. When 
Kuang-wu revived it on July 29, A.D. 44, it had changed character and become a 
sinecure for the purpose of honouring a man close to the throne. This followed 
Former Han practice after 87 B.C. The man appointed by Kuang-wu was Liu 
Lung, a member of the imperial house, who simultaneously became Acting 
Commander-in-chief. He resigned from both offices on June 8, A.D. 51 (HHS 
1B:15b, 19b). Thereafter this generalship was filled twice more during Later Han, 
in A.D. 57 when Emperor Ming gave it to a younger brother (HHS 2:2b), and in 
A.D. 188 when Emperor Ling appointed to it a first maternal cousin (HHS 8:14b). 


5. Civil service recruitment 


Kuang-wu needed educated men to govern the empire with him, and had to 
recognize the fact that the supply of such men was limited. By necessity, Wang 
Mang’s officials had previously served the Han dynasty, and Kuang-wu’s 
officials had previously served Wang Mang. Like all emperors of his time, 
Kuang-wu had to make do with what was available, and there is no evidence that 
this caused him any emotional problem. The dynastic historian, on the other 
hand, encountered a real dilemma. How could he condemn Wang Mang as a 
usurper without condemning those who had aided him? Faced with the absurdity 
of having to indict practically all officialdom, he cautiously evaded the issue by 
praising the handful of men who actually had refused to accept office from Wang 
Mang,’s) and by withholding criticism from others. This offers an opportunity for 
comparison. Did Kuang-wu reward those who had rejected Wang Mang and 
remained loyal to the Han dynasty over and above chose who had served Wang 
Mang? For the purpose of comparing the two categories, we must concentrate on 
the men important enough to have been given biographies in HHS, since only 
biographies offer consistent information on official employment and honours. 

19 men, according to my findings, declined office from Wang Mang and then 
survived into the reign of Kuang-wu.’) How did they fare after the restoration? 
None was among Kuang-wu’s chief followers. Only one was made a marquis. 11 
reached the rank of 2000 shih or above, which meant excellent careers. The other 
8, among whom were practically unemployable scholars, magicians, and 
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recluses, did less well, and 2 of them did not serve Kuang-wu either. In contrast, 
49 men with biographies in HHS are explicitly or implicitly stated to have served 
Wang Mang.”) No less than 22 of them were among Kuang-wu’s 35 chief 
followers.) 28 were enfeoffed as marquises, and 43 received offices ranking 
2000 shih or higher. It is obvious that earlier service to Wang Mang was no 
impediment after the restoration, and that, provided adjustment to the new order 
had been made in good time, these men did massively better for themselves than 
their supposedly purer counterparts. 

While Kuang-wu, initially, could staff his bureaucracy with ease, provision 
had to be made for its renewal. This was simply done by adopting, with minor 
changes, the civil service recruitment system of the Former Han. 

The most honoured way of taking up office was by imperial summons. 24 of 
Kuang-wu’s contemporaries who have biographies in HHS”) were singled out in 
that fashion, and their appointments ranged from Grand Tutor (the highest office 
in the nation) to the lowly rank of Equivalent to 300 shih.©) The largest numbers 
were Called to the ministries of the Superintendent of the Imperial Household (7) 
and the Privy Treasurer (5). Kuang-wu showed little interest in summoning 
scholars. He wooed recluses, but there met with spectacular failure. Of the 4 
recluses summoned, none arrived. It might be added that 5 of the summoned men 
had refused to serve Wang Mang,®') while 12 had been his officials. This proves 
once more that earlier employment by Wang Mang was no blemish. 

Ever since 130 B.C., each commandery and kingdom had annually 
recommended two men to the central government as candidates for office. These 
men, who might or might not be lesser officials already, were given the courtesy 
title of Filially Pious and Incorrupt and sent to the capital. There they had to 
undergo probationary service as Gentlemen in the ministry of the Superintendent 
of the Imperial Household,*2) in anticipation of official employment. Kuang-wu 
continued the recommendatory system, and in an edict of Sep. 12, A.D. 36, 
ordered a refinement. This important edict first reaffirmed an order of 43 B.C., 
according to which the Superintendent of the Imperial Household annually 
ranked all Gentlemen according to the Four Types of Virtuous Conduct: being 
simple and straightforward, sincere and honest, humble and yielding to others, 
and well-behaved.s3) It then decreed that the man heading the list henceforth 
should be given the courtesy title of Possessing the Four Types of Virtuous 
Conduct, which qualified him for direct appointment to higher office. In 
addition, the same edict introduced an entirely new kind of recommendations, 
according to which the Three Excellencies, the Superintendent of the Imperial 
Household,*) the Colonel Director of the Retainers, and the Shepherds/- 
Inspectors of provinces annually were to recommend on man each. He received 
the courtesy title of Abundant Talent (mao-ts’ai), a term which replaced the 
Flourishing Talent (siu-ts’ai) of Former Han times. It had then been used in the 
descriptive sense only, referring to a trait which the government welcomed in 
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candidates for office. As of A.D. 36, the term became a regular courtesy title, 
but, in order to avoid Kuang-wu’s tabooed personal name of Siu, it was changed 
to Abundant Talent. The men so recommended could be in office already, and 
age seems to have been of no consequence. While about 200 Filially Pious and 
Incorrupt were recommended each year, the Abundant Talents only numbered 
17.85) Clearly, the latter were more select, which explains why they were directly 
appointed to office without any probationary service. 


[t is historiographically significant that the crucial edict of Sep. 12, A.D. 36, is 
nowhere quoted in HHS. Had it not been preserved in a fragment of the 
Han-kuan (la), we would never have learned that the recommendation of 
Abundant Talents became an annual routine.*) This proves forcefully that the 
dynastic historian does not give balanced and complete accounts, and that 
absence of information by no means proves non-existence of institutions or 
non-occurrence of events. 


As other Han emperors before him, Kuang-wu found it necessary to order the 
recommendation of additional candidates for office. Edicts were issued for that 
purpose at irregular intervals, specifying the qualities sought by the government. 
Emphasis was mostly on moral character, expressed in stereotyped language, 
more rarely on technical expertise. Each edict stated which officials were to 
make the recommendations. The candidates selected by this method outside the 
regular recommendatory system seem to have undergone some kind of an 
examination in the capital, sometimes supervised by the emperor himself, but 
details are unknown. Some eighty edicts ordering these special recommendations 
are mentioned in the imperial annals and biographies of HS and HHS, but this list 
is incomplete.%’) It is not possible, therefore, to use the figures as statistical 
evidence.) So much is certain, that increasingly the edicts were issued in 
response to portents, particularly solar eclipses and earthquakes. Close to half of 
the known Former and Later Han edicts fall into that category. But since they 
usually ordered more than token recommendations, they were no empty 
gestures, but filled a real need, supplementary to the recommendation of Filially 
Pious and Incorrupt, and of Abundant Talents. 


Only three relevant edicts are known from the reign of Emperor Kuang-wu, 
two through the imperial annals and one through a biography. In A.D. 27, an edict 
ordered a search for Righteous Gentlemen (HHS 81,111:5a). On Nov. 14, A.D. 
30, there was an eclipse of the sun (HHS 1B:2b; chih 18:1b). Kuang-wu assumed 
the blame for it in an edict of Nov. 25, and ordered the Three Excellencies and 
Nine Ministers to each recommend one man who was Capable and Good, Sincere 
and Upright (HHS 1B:2b). After another eclipse of the sun on May 10, A.D. 31 
(HHS 1B:4a; chih 18:1b—2a),®) the emperor again issued an apologetic edict on 
May 29, and ordered the Three Excellencies, the Nine Ministers, the Colonel 
Director of the Retainers and the Shepherds of provinces to each recommend one 
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man who was Capable and Good, Sincere and Upright. He promised to examine 
the candidates in person (HHS 1B:4a—4b). 

As other energetic emperors, Kuang-wu tried to ensure that recommendations 
were honestly made. An edict late in his reign stated that the Inspectors of 
provinces, the Grand Administrators of commanderies, and the Chancellors of 
kingdoms had to be truthful, and that offenders would be punished (Han-kuan yi 
A:7a). But the fact that this needed to be said shows that honesty did not always 
triumph. 

All Chinese officials had the right on their own initiative to recommend to the 
emperor whomever they wished, either by memorial or orally. Their candidates 
might currently be in office or not, and, if successful, were promoted or 
appointed. As a safeguard against improper recommendations, the sponsors 
were held responsible for the performance of their candidates. For instance, the 
Junior Tutor of the Heir-apparent, Wang Tan, recommended a man who later 
was involved in a crime. Wang Tan was dismissed, although somewhat later 
reappointed as Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent (HHS 27,57:3b). One sponsor 
who took his duties with unusual concern was the Grand Minister of Works, Sung 
Hung (in office A.D. 26 to 31). He had recommended Huan T’an, a man of wide 
talents, whom he compared to Yang Hiung, Liu Hiang, and Liu Hin.®) Kuang-wu 
thereupon summoned Huan T’an and appointed him a Gentleman Consultant 
with the supernumerary title of Serving within the Palace. Since Huan T’an was 
an accomplished lute (k’in) player, the emperor had him perform at banquets. 
When Sung Hung learned about this, he regretted his recommendation. He 
ordered Huan T’an intercepted and brought to his ministry. There he formally 
rebuked him for playing the Tunes of Cheng. He had recommended him for the 
purpose of assisting the state, and would prosecute him according to the law if he 
did not change his ways. Huan T’an kotowed and apologized. Some time later, 
the matter came to a head when Kuang-wu ordered Huan T’an to play the lute 
during an audience. Sung Hung flushed, publicly accused himself for having 
made a bad recommendation, and objected to this kind of music. The emperor 
overcame the impasse by withdrawing Huan T’an’s privilege of Serving within 
the Palace (HHS 26,56:8a-8b).9!) 

Sponsors did not hesitate to recommend men who previously had opposed 
Kuang-wu. For instance, Tu Lin had been an official of the warlord Wei Ao. He 
changed sides in A.D. 30, joined Kuang-wu, and was appointed to office (HHS 
27,57:5b-6a). Shortly thereafter, he recommended five men, all of whom had 
served Wei Ao before (HHS 27,57:6b; 36,66:3a). The fate of two of these is 
unknown. The other three”) were given imperial appointments, even though Wei 
Ao had been one of Kuang-wu’s most obstinate enemies (HHS 13,43:10b; 
29,59:4a; 36,66:3a). It follows that Emperor Kuang-wu made use of private 
recommendations in order to win men over to his side. 

As a special courtesy, the emperor might turn to a dying man for advice. When 
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his brother-in-law Yin Hing was on his deathbed in A.D. 47, Kuang-wu visited 
him and questioned him on the conduct of government and the competence of the 
officials. Yin Hing used the opportunity for recommending two men. Although 
one of these was his own first paternal cousin,%) so that the recommendation 
could have been suspect, both men were appointed to office (HHS 32,62: 10b). 

The Academy had during Former Han offered a limited avenue into the civil 
service via annual examinations. Kuang-wu completed a new Academy at 
Lo-yang in A.D. 29.4%) He presumably continued the civil service examinations, 
but no particulars are known. 

The men who were brought into the government by the various 
recommendatory systems and the examinations at the Academy were normally 
appointed to the higher levels of the bureaucracy. They were outnumbered by the 
lesser officials who did not have to go through a process of either selection or 
probation but were directly appointed by their superiors. A fraction of these 
reached higher office through promotions. No changes occurred in this respect 
during the reign of Kuang-wu. Sale of office is not mentioned at all for this 
period, which is no evidence that it did not exist. 

That only leaves certain privileged categories of appointees. Officials ranking 
2000 shih or higher had been permitted after their first full three years in office to 
obtain official employment, normally after a probationary period as Gentleman, 
for such close relatives as a son or brother. This was the so-called jen privilege.) 
It was opposed by those who could not benefit from it and finally revoked in 7 
B.C. (HS 11:3a). The sources do not mention the fact that the jen privilege was 
reinstated by Kuang-wu, perhaps an intentional omission by the dynastic 
historian who hesitated to blame the founder of Later Han for resuming an 
unpopular measure. However, two unequivocal cases are documented for 
Kuang-wu’s reign where high officials invoked the jen privilege on behalf of 
sons.%) 

Finally, Kuang-wu took the unusual step of appointing two nephews, sons of 
the late Liu Po-sheng, to the civil service. Liu Chang was made probationary 
Prefect of P’ing-yin”) and then promoted to Grand Administrator of Liang (HHS 
14,44:4a-4b). Liu Hing became probationary Prefect of Kou-shih) and then 
Grand Administrator of Hung-nung. He held the latter post for four years (HHS 
14,44:6a). Imperial clansmen were not excluded from the bureaucracy during 
Former Han, but both Liu Chang and Liu Hing were at that time either dukes or 
kings.”) This was a novelty in Han bureaucratic practice, which the emperor did 
not extend to his own sons. 


6. Memorials 


According to Ts’ai Yung (133-192), there existed four types of memorials to the 
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throne in Han times: Manifestations (chang), Presentations (tsou), Informations 
(piao), and Argumentations (po-yi). All had to be written in special formats and 
were supposedly used for different purposes (Tu-tuan 4b—Sb). But these terms 
are rarely used by the dynastic historian. He normally says that so-and-so “‘made 
a presentation (tsou)’’ or ““handed up a document (shang shu)’’, both of which 
can simply be rendered as ‘‘memorialized’’. 

Memorials to the throne were normally written in duplicate and sealed in two 
envelopes, one envelope within the other.'©) They were checked by the Palace 
Assistant Secretary for infringements of the law, such as improper forms of 
address, miswritten characters, or the use of tabooed characters,'!) and then 
processed by the office of the Masters of Writing or imperial secretariat after this 
had come into existence during the reign of Emperor Wu (140-87). The second 
envelope was intended to be opened by the emperor. It stands to reason that this 
process lent itself to deception, whereby inconvenient memorials could be 
suppressed and information meant for the emperor manipulated by the Palace 
Assistant Secretary, the imperial secretariat, and, when appointed, the Intendant 
of the Masters of Writing. ') 

On the advice of the Grandee Secretary Wei Siang, Emperor Silan permitted in 
68 B.C. that important matters be memorialized in single sealed envelopes (HS 
8:8a).'3) Even if the emperor could not possibly cope with all memorials 
personally, whether presented in one envelope or two, the reform of 68 B.C. 
nevertheless opened a direct avenue from the subject to the ruler. Kuang-wu and 
his Later Han successors followed the precedent set by Emperor Sian, and in 
repeated edicts permitted the presentation of memorials in single sealed 
envelopes. Two such edicts are quoted for the reign of Kuang-wu, dated Nov. 25, 
A.D. 30, and May 10, A.D. 31 respectively. Both emphasized that the memorials 
should conceal nothing (HHS 1B:2b, 4a).') It so happens that both edicts were 
promulgated after solar eclipses for which Kuang-wu took the blame. This is not 
to be understood in such a way that memorials in single sealed envelopes were 
only allowed occasionally and under pressure of Heaven’s disapproval with the 
government. On the contrary, such memorials were a standard feature, and the 
emperor’s reaction to the eclipses was no more than a public posture. Judging 
from the notice in a biography, memorials in single sealed envelopes had been a 
routine from as early as A.D. 25 or soon thereafter. !9) 


7. Edicts 


Ts’ai Yung (133-192) states that there existed four types of imperial commands in 
Han times: Charters (ts’e-shu), Decrees (chih-shu), Edicts (chao-shu),'%) and 
Notifications (kie-shu). All were in different formats and supposedly used for 
different purposes (Tu tuan 4a-4b). Hu Kuang (91-172) gives the same 
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terminology (Han chih-tu 13b).'°7) But the dynastic historian employs different 
terms, namely Edicts (chao or occasionally chao-shu),') Charters (ts’e), Orders 
(ch’ih), and Letters Stamped with the Imperial Seal (si-shu). Moreover, he is 
inconsistent. He quotes for Mar. 4, A.D. 37 an ‘‘edict’’ (chao) which refers to 
itself as an ‘‘order’’ (ch’ih).'») He quotes for A.D. 36an ‘‘order’’ (ch’ih) which he 
then refers to as an ‘‘edict’’ (chao-shu).!'°) He quotes for A.D. 32 an ‘‘edict’’ 
(chao)!!!) which in a different text is referred to as a ‘‘letter stamped with the 
imperial seal’’ (si-shu)."!2) He quotes for the time between A.D. 29 and 37 a 
‘*letter stamped with the imperial seal’’ (si-shu) which he then refers to as a 
‘‘charter’’ (ts’e).!!3) Once for the reign of Emperor Kuang-wu he uses the peculiar 
term of ‘‘charter edict’’ (ts’e-chao).!!4) There is no way of knowing whether this 
confusion was perpetrated by the dynastic historian, or whether the imperial 
governments of Former and Later Han themselves were lax and inconsistent. I 
will use ‘‘edict’’ as a general term for all types of imperial commands."'5) 

Dubs has suggested that ‘‘many imperial edicts were probably dictations.*’!'s) 
But matters are considerably more complex. For instance, the dynastic historian 
does not distinguish clearly between oral and written imperial commands. When 
Kuang-wu once returned from a hunt after the city gates of Lo-yang had been 
closed for the night, he ordered the Captain of the Upper East Gate to admit him. 
The Captain refused to accept the ‘‘edict’’ (HHS 29,59:14a). There can be no 
question that the emperor’s command had been given orally and that nothing had 
been put down in writing. Yet, technically, the order was an edict.!!7) 

When the Commander-in-chief, Wu Han, led the final campaign against 
Kung-sun Shu in A.D. 36, he disobeyed imperial orders, advanced on Ch’eng-tu, 
and weakened his position by dividing his troops into two columns.''8) Kuang-wu, 
on learning about this, was incensed, gave Wu Han an accurate analysis of the 
tactical situation, and instructed him how to avoid imminent defeat. In Wu Han’s 
biography, Kuang-wu’s reaction is prefixed by the words: ‘‘When the emperor 
heard it, he was greatly alarmed, reprimanded Han, and said ...’’, while shortly 
thereafter the imperial statement is referred to as an edict (HHS 18,48:5b). In this 
case it is very possible indeed that the edict was a dictation in red-hot anger. 

In A.D. 30, one of Kuang-wu’s chief followers, Keng Ch’un, asked permission 
to withdraw to his marquisate. ‘‘The emperor said: "Emperor Wen said: 
‘Chancellor Chou Po is most esteemed by me. His lordship shall on my behalf 
lead all the marquises to go to their fiefs.’ Now it shall also be so.” When Ch’un 
had received this edict, he went away’’ (HHS 21,51:10a). Here we cannot have an 
impromptu oral command or dictation. The reference to Emperor Wen is a 
quotation. It is lifted practically verbatim from an edict of 177 B.C. which states: 
‘*The Chancellor is most esteemed by Us. Let him thereupon on Our behalf lead 
the Full Marquises to go to their fiefs’’ (HS 4:lla). It is inconceivable that 
Kuang-wu knew the Former Han edicts by heart. What is recorded as an oral 
order must therefore be a carefully written edict, research for the appropriate 
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precedent and drafting having been done by the Masters of Writing or imperial 
secretaries. 

In still other cases, the emperor accepted the advice of a memorial which 
thereby became an edict. Such a memorial normally had to be rephrased, but it 
happened that the memorialist proposed the exact wording himself. When the 
Northern Hiung-nu offered peace in A.D. 52, one of the foremost experts on 
Central Asian tribes wrote an important memorial. This was the historian Pan 
Piao, who at that time was a Division Head under the Minister over the Masses. 
He proposed a flexible policy and then appended a lengthy draft edict, written in 
Kuang-wu’s name and even using the imperial **“We’’. The emperor approved the 
draft which thereby became an edict (HHS 89,119:6b—7b). 119) 

Finally, it happened that the emperor wrote out an edict in person. It is stated 
that Kuang-wu frequently in his own handwriting notified the commanderies and 
prefectures, ten lines on each strip (TKK 1:9b). Elsewhere there is reference toa 
handwritten edict (shou-chao) of another emperor (HHS 10A:13a). 

In short, some edicts were personally written by the emperor. Some were 
dictated. For important edicts, the emperor must normally have given general 
directions which then were reworded by the secretaries, bolstered with 
precedents and quotations from ancient texts, and then presented to him for final 
approval. Some edicts were proposed by officials in memorials. But neither 
emperor nor interested officials could deal with every matter. It follows that in 
the vast majority of cases draft edicts must have been submitted by the imperial 
secretaries to the ruler for routine approval. That this was so is shown by the 
stereotype and repetitive language of so many edicts. '2) 

The most frequent and lengthy quotations of edicts are found in the imperial 
annals of HS and HHS. Corresponding quotations in the treatises and 
biographies are less useful to the modern historian, since these are normally 
condensed and poorly dated. A total of 203 edicts is quoted in the imperial annals 
of HS, and of 251 in the corresponding section of HHS. Do these figures have any 
historical significance? The answer is no. Every government enactment was 
promulgated by an edict, but it was the ancient historian’s choice whether he 
would simply note the substance of the enactment or whether he would quote at 
least part of the edict in question. This is clearly brought out by HHS in 
conjunction with its most important source, the TKK. The latter text was 
compiled in five instalments, covering the periods from the beginning of the civil 
war in Wang Mang’s reign until A.D. 57, from 58 to 106, from 107 to 146, from 147 
to 167, and from 168 to 220. It so happens that the authors of the various 
instalments had ideosyncracies about quoting edicts, and these carry over into 
HHS. The average number of quoted edicts per year in the imperial annals of 
HHS coresponding to the first instalment of TKK is 1.3, the second 2.0, the third 
1.8, the fourth 1.2, and the fifth 0.2. No conclusions can be drawn from these 
figures, except on the preferences of the authors. '2!) The relation of enactments 
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to quoted edicts can be clearly seen in the case of general amnesties. 87 general 
amnesties are recorded for Former Han in HS, but for only 24 of these are parts 
of the edicts quoted in which they were announced. The corresponding figures 
for the sections of HHS based on the five instalments of TKK are 10 amnesties to 
| edict, 12 amnesties to 3 edicts, 21 amnesties to 3 edicts, 14 amnesties to 0 edicts, 
and 33 amnesties to 0 edicts. This adds up to the Later Han totals of 90 amnesties 
to only 7 edicts. The language of these edicts was probably repetitive, in addition 
to which the dynastic historian had to save space wherever he could in order to 
keep his compilation from becoming too bulky. We have therefore been dealing 
with historiographical techniques and preferences, not with real history. 

Turning to the contents of edicts, these can be classified under such headings 
as law matters, tax matters, relief, requests for recommendations of suitable 
candidates for the civil service, general and partial amnesties, sacrificial and 
ritual matters, literary matters, granting of noble ranks, special honours, and 
posthumous titles, bestowal of material rewards, requests for truthful criticism, 
warnings and measures against extravagance, general admonitions, etc. But 
Statistics on these headings are probably not historically useful. The ancient 
historian quoted edicts for subjective reasons, so that his samples may not reflect 
reality. For example, general admonitions are only found in those sections of the 
imperial annals in HHS which correspond to the second and third instalments of 
the TKK. The compilers of the first, fourth, and fifth instalments may have 
disliked such lofty but historically immaterial admonitions, even though the 
possibility cannot be excluded that some emperors themselves had no taste for 
empty rhetoric. 

We are on safer grounds when considering classics and other texts quoted or 
alluded to by the edicts, because there we must encounter individual preferences 
of the emperors themselves. The edicts of the founder of Former Han (Emperor 
Kao, r. 202-195, 17 edicts) never quote any texts at all, and the same is true for 
one other Former Han emperor (King, r. 156-141, 12 edicts) and two Later Han 
emperors (Ho, r. 89-105, 33 edicts; Ling, r. 168-189, 9 edicts).'!22) These rulers 
may simply have had an aversion for literary embellishments. Others were all the 
more enamoured of them. An edict by Emperor Ming in A.D. 59 has no less than 
six quotations and four allusions (HHS 2:5b-6b). The most popular texts during 
Former Han in order of frequency were the Shang-shu (Book of Documents), the 
Lun-yii (Analects), and the Shih (Book of Odes), during Later Han the Shih, the 
Shang-shu, and the Lun-yu. 

Let us now look at the edicts of Kuang-wu, no longer restricting ourselves to 
the imperial annals but collecting information from all parts of HHS. Which were 
the texts favoured during his reign? The Lun-yii is quoted most often, followed 
by the Shih and the Shang-shu. There is at least one allusion to the Tso-chuan 
(HHS 27,57:7b). Among other works referred to is an obscure treatise on military 
strategy called the Huang-shih kung ki (Record of His Excellency of the Yellow 
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Rock).'23) It is remarkable that Kuang-wu’s staff was able to produce elegantly 
phrased edicts only days after he had proclaimed himself emperor. A charter of 
Aug. 17, A.D. 25, less than two weeks after the enthronement on Aug. 5, not only 
refers to the Shang-shu once, but to the much less well-known ShArh ki (Historical 
Records) twice (HHS 16,46:3b). Someone in Kuang-wu’s entourage must have 
been extremely literate. By and large, however, Kuang-wu’s edicts are sparing in 
quotations and allusions. 

It is a peculiar fact that the imperial annals of HS contain fewer exact dates 
than those of HHS. This is understandable in the case of the appointments to and 
departures from office of high officials, since the relevant dates are recorded in 
HS 19B. But why the edicts are not properly dated is a riddle. 

Where exact dates are recorded, they are given in combinations of the ten 
celestial stems and twelve earthly branches, i.e. by the sexagenary cycle. This 
brings up the point of auspicious and inauspicious days. It is a well-documented 
fact that such days were superstitiously preferred or shunned in Han China. One 
of the duties of the Prefect Grand Astrologer was to identify for government 
purposes the days which were auspicious and those which were not (HHS chih 
25:1b). Emperor Kao ascended the throne ona carefully selected auspiscious day 
(HS 1B:3b). Kuang-wu ordered in A.D. 27 an auspicious day to be selected for a 
sacrifice in the Temple of the Eminent Founder in order to announce victory over 
the Red Eyebrows (HHS 1A:22a). A host of other examples could be given. The 
question is whether this observance was taken so seriously as to affect the 
day-to-day functioning of the government. 

In order to inquire into this matter, we may tabulate the Chinese dates of the 
edicts. Some dates, and they are not many, have to be excluded, since they did 
not depend on free choice. These are edicts in, for instance, response to a solar 
eclipse or an emperor’s death, or in celebration of the New Year. The remaining 
cyclical combinations provide us with only 5 dates from the imperial annals of 
HS, a material not worth any further consideration. HHS is more generous and 
presents us with 152 dates. These do not seem to have a random distribution 
among the 60 cyclical combinations, but the figure is still far too small for 
conclusive results. We have to widen our base, and this is fortunately possible. 
We can simply tabulate the dates of all official actions, again excluding the small 
number where dates did not depend on free choice. There is no point doing this 
for HS, poor in exact dates as it is. HHS is all the richer and provides us with a 
total of 744 dates, including those of the 152 above-mentioned edicts. 

It becomes immediately apparent that the distribution of the 744 dates among 
the 60 cyclical combinations is uneven. The kia-tzu day, the first of the 
sexagenary cycle, is popular with 24 enactments, while the last day of the cycle, 
kuei-hai, is unpopular with only 4 actions. The reason is obvious. The vigorous 
beginning of anew cycle was highly auspicious, its end was not.'!24) In other cases, 
it seems to be less a question of the position of a combination within the cycle 
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than of the auspicious or inauspicious associations of the individual characters 
themselves. Some are always less favoured, such as the celestial stem yi. The 
celestial stem jen is generally inauspicious, unless combined with the auspicious 
earthly branches tzu and wu. The most popular cyclical character is the celestial 
stem sin (98 cases), the least popular the earthly branch hai (34 cases), in both 
instances probably because of their rhyming associations. It is evident, 
therefore, that government routine actually was affected by the observation of 
auspicious and inauspicious days, although hardly to the extent that it really 
hampered its function. 

Let us lastly turn to the months in which the edicts were promulgated. Here, 
the Former Han edicts can be brought into the statistics, since their months of 
issue are usually recorded. This gives us a corpus of 184 Former Han edicts and 
243 Later Han edicts, a total of 427. Can anything be learned from their monthly 
distribution? In both dynasties activity was high during the spring and then 
gradually fell off, except for a minor spurt in the junction of autumn and winter. 
That is reasonable enough, a vigorous beginning of the year and then an effort to 
overcome the backlog. The suprising discovery is that from the beginning of 
Former Han in 202 B.C. until 86 B.C., no single edict was issued in the 8th month 
of any year. Thereafter, edicts appear in the 8th month. Until 110 B.C., edicts 
were promulgated in the 11th month. But from that year until A.D. 5, the last year 
in which a Former Han emperor was on the throne, only 2 edicts (an 
extraordinarily low figure) were issued in an | 1th month. During Later Han, there 
was no single edict in an 11th month from A.D. 25 to 74. Only from A.D. 75 
onward, after the death of Emperor Ming in the 8th month of that year, were 
edicts issued during all of the regular twelve months of the year. What is the 
explanation? What happened between 110 and 86 B.C. which affected the 8th and 
11th months of the year? It was the calendar reform which went into effect in 103 
B.C. 

Through 104 B.C., the calendar year did not begin with the Ist month = the 
first month of the spring, but with the 10th = the first month of the winter. The 
10th month was followed by the 11th, 12th, Ist, and so on until the 9th. From 103 
B.C. onward, however, the calendar year began with the Ist month and ended 
with the 12th. This means that until 104 B.C., the last-but-one month of the 
calendar year was the 8th, and that from 103 B.C. the last-but-one month was the 
11th. In other words, for the first 99 years of Former Han there is no single edict 
recorded for the last-but-one month of the calendar year, and for the following 
158 years, excluding the reign of Wang Mang, only 2 edicts for the last-but-one 
month. This adds up to a mere 2 edicts in 257 years. 

This baffling situation cannot be explained by the so-called Ordinances for the 
Months (yiie ling), which, in a pseudo-scientific way, laid down what should and 
should not be done during the various months of the year. They were codified ina 
chapter of the Li (Rites), became popular only toward the end of Former Han, 
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and say nothing which could throw light on the problem. '!25) The only explanation 
which remains is that the Han emperors and their officials took a vacation during 
the last-but-one month of the year, that this custom was observed through A.D. 
74, and that thereafter the steadily increasing burden of government made such 
regular vacations impossible. This conclusion, which I drew on purely statistical 
grounds, was later confirmed by an entry in the HHS Treatise on Ritual. It states: 
**Before and after the Winter Solstice, the Superior Man takes a rest and repose. 
The Hundred Officials discontinue their activities and do not attend to 
government. One selects an auspicious morning,') and thereafter reduces 
activities’” (HHS chih 5:7a). If the vacation in the 11th month was tied to a 
cosmological event (the Winter Solstice), it stands to reason that the earlier 
vacation in the 8th month must have had a similar motivation. It so happens that 
the Autumn Equinox always fell in the 8th month. In other words, through 104 
B.C., the emperors and their officials took a vacation at the time of the Autumn 
Equinox (Sep. 24). When the new calendar went into effect the following year, 
the vacation was shifted to the new last-but-one month of the year and linked to 
the cosmological event of that month, the Winter Solstice (Dec. 272). 

The emperors and their officials seem to have had one further vacation during 
the intercalary months. Until the calendar reform, that extra month, in intervals 
of about three years, was placed at the end of the lunar year in order to bring it in 
step again with the solar year. From 103 B.C., it was inserted in whatever part of 
the year a mathematical formula demanded. The statistics show that for the 
entire Former Han dynasty a single edict is listed in an intercalary month. The 
corresponding figure for Later Han is 7, which is lower than that for any other 
month. 

These findings, made from the monthly distribution of edicts, are again borne 
out by a comparison with all other government actions, other than those which 
did not depend on free choice. There also we find a significant drop in activity 
during the last-but-one months of the years, and during the intercalary months. 

To conclude, the emperors and their officials had annual vacations during the 
last-but-one months of each year. This ended as a routine with the enthronement 
of Emperor Chang in A.D. 75. In addition, the court and officialdom relaxed 
about every third year in the intercalary months, and these vacations became the 
only lengthy periods of statutory rest from A.D. 75 onward. 


8. Tours of inspection 


The Po-hu t’ung-yi gives the Confucian rationale for imperial tours of inspection. 
This work is the official account of the discussion on classical texts which was 
ordered by edict on Dec. 23, A.D. 79, and which was held for several months 
under Emperor Chang’s auspices in the Lodge of the White Tiger of the Northern 
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Palace in Lo-yang. As a Later Han source, it permits us to compare scholastic 
theory with contemporary practice. 

Chapter 19 of the Po-hu t’ung-yi gives various cosmological and ritual 
justifications for tours of inspection (siin-shou). Four tours are to be conducted 
once every five years in the 2nd, Sth, 8th, and 11th months, and they must not 
exceed a seasonal period. Two of the Three Excellencies accompany the Son of 
Heaven, while the third remains in the capital. Should a Son of Heaven die during 
a tour of inspection, his corpse is brought to the capital, the centre of the four 
quarters, so that the heir-apparent can partake in the funeral ceremonies.'2’) 

Reality was different. Regular tours of inspection in antiquity are as mucha 
utopian concept as they are in Han times. To complicate matters, the SK and HS 
do not make a clear distinction between tours of inspection and other forms of 
imperial travel. This could be due to carelessness of the dynastic historian or 
reflect an imprecise vocabulary at the Han court. The terms employed are that 
the emperor ‘‘travelled’’ (hing), ‘“‘inspected’’ (stin), or ‘“‘made a tour of 
inspection’’ (sun-shou). With the Later Han, the last-mentioned expression 
becomes common practice, although some inconsistencies remain. '23) 

In spite of the Po-hu t’ung-yi, tours were not begun in the 2nd, Sth, 8thand 11th 
months, but most frequently in the Ist, 3rd, and 10th. It was not unusual that 
tours exceeded a seasonal period. No five-year intervals were observed. '29) 
Emperor An died on a tour of inspection, on Apr. 30, A.D. 125, the only Han ruler 
to have suffered this fate. His death was kept a secret, and inquiries about his 
health and the serving of food were continued while the cortége returned to 
Lo-yang in forced marches. It arrived there on May 3, and the death of the 
Emperor was announced the following evening (HHS 5:19b). This was not done 
for ritual reasons so that the heir-apparent could partake in the mourning, but to 
prevent a political coup against the new empress dowager.!3) 

Sacrifices were a common, though not obligatory, feature of tours of 
inspection. Starting with Wen, the emperors intermittently included cult sites 
near Ch’ang-an in their travels. From 165 B.C., they sacrificed to the Five 
Lords'3!) at the Five Sacred Places at Yung, from 114 B.C. to Sovereign Earth at 
Fen-yin,'32) and from 113 B.C. to the Grand Unity at the Palace of Sweet Springs 
(Kan-ts’tan).'33) The sacrifices at Yung, Fen-yin, and the Palace of Sweet 
Springs, offered at irregular intervals, were discontinued in 31 B.C. and replaced 
by the suburban sacrifices to the Five Lords and the sacrifices to Earth and 
Heaven at Ch’ang-an. They were resumed at the old cult places from 14to7B.C., 
and the sacrifices at Fen-yin and the Palace of Sweet Springs were revived once 
more from 4 B.C. to A.D. 5. Emperor Ch’eng was the last Former Han ruler 
personally to worship at these sites. In Later Han times, the Five Suburban 
Altars and the Altars of Heaven and Earth were located at Lo-yang so that there 
was no need for the emperors to include them in their tours of inspection. '!¥) 

Emperor Wu had another motive for his tours, superstition. Like the First 
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Emperor of the Ts’in (Ts’in shih-huang-ti) before him, he sought the elixir of 
immortality. In 112 B.C., he travelled to Kou-shih prefecture because he had 
been informed that the footsteps of an immortal had been seen on top of the city 
wall (HS 6:22b; 25A:34a).!35) On May 5, 110 B.C., he performed the Feng and 
Shan sacrifices on Mounts T’ai and Liang-fu, as the First Emperor had done in 
219 B.C.,'%) and claimed to have seen supernatural signs at this occasion (HS 
6:25a—26a). He repeated the Feng sacrifice in 106, 104, 102, 93 and 89 B.C., and 
the Shan sacrifice in 104, 102, 93, and 89 B.C. (HS 6:29b, 31a, 32b, 36a, 38a). 137) 
When he sacrificed to supernatural beings in 93 B.C., he thought that he saw 
himself saluted by shadowy figures (HS 6:36a).138) 

The Former Han emperors who made tours were Wen (r. 179-157), King (r. 
156-141), Wu (r. 140-87), Siian (r. 73—48), Yiian (r. 48-33), and Ch’eng (r. 32-7). 
How much ground did they cover? With the exception of Wu, they did not go far 
beyond the capital territory in the northwest. Emperor Wu was considerably 
more mobile. Excluding the Kan-su Corridor, he travelled through almost all of 
what today is Kan-su, Shen-si north of the Ts’in-ling, and Shan-si. He went into 
the Ordos Region, and even beyond the northern border fortifications. He visited 
Shan-tung and large parts of the Great Plain, and he reached and boated on the 
Yang-tzu. It follows that apart from Emperor Wu the ‘“‘inspection’’ aspect of the 
tours of inspection cannot have been taken seriously, and even he was probably 
more concerned with emulating the First Emperor and with his search for 
immortality. Local officials were undoubtedly received and questioned by the 
travelling rulers, bridges and roads must have been repaired in anticipation of 
their passing, and local taxes were sometimes briefly remitted as a reward (e.g. 
HS 6:28b). But these effects were negligible in a country of China’s size, and the 
overwhelming majority of the bureaucracy and population remained entirely 
unaffected by imperial tours. 

How do Emperor Kuang-wu’s tours of inspection compare with those which 
preceded his? The imperial annals mention seven which are explicitly defined as 
tours of inspection (siin-shou): 

1. In the 4th month of A.D. 41, Kuang-wu made a tour of inspection 
southward, accompanied by six of his sons, the heir-apparent Liu K’iang, Liu 
Fu, Liu Ying, Liu Yang, Liu K’ang, and Liu Ts’ang. He visited Ying-ch’uan 
commandery, proceeded to She'39) and Chang-ling prefectures, and then returned 
to the palace on July 8 (HHS 1B:13b). Chang-ling was the emperor’s ancestral 
home. It had originally been the Ch’ung-ling district, but its name was changed to 
Chang-ling and its status raised to that of a prefecture on Mar. 9, A.D. 30 (HHS 
1B:la)..°©) This makes it certain that Kuang-wu performed sacrifices at 
Chang-ling, even though these are not mentioned in the text. 

It should be noted that this tour of inspection was made before the divorce of 
the Empress née Kuo on Dec. | of the same year. This explains the selection of 
the sons. The heir-apparent, Liu Fu, and Liu K’ang had been born to the 
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empress. Liu Ying was the son of a second-rank concubine, the Beautiful Lady 
née Hii. Liu Yang and Liu Ts’ang were the sons of Yin Li-hua, destined to 
become the new empress on Dec. 1, but then still an Honourable Lady or 
concubine of the first rank. Kuang-wu’s other sons may have been too young to 
accompany him, although he probably wished to give numerical preference to the 
offspring of the empress. 

2. In the 2nd month of A.D. 42, Kuang-wu made a tour of inspection 
westward. He reached Ch’ang-an on Apr. 16, and sacrificed there in the Temple 
of the Eminent Founder and at the grave mounds of the eleven Former Han 
emperors. He proceeded to P’u-fan,'*!) sacrificed to Sovereign Earth, and on 
May 23 returned to the palace (HHS 1B:14a; 80A,110:A:1b).142) 

3. In the 9th month of A.D. 43, Kuang-wu made a tour of inspection 
southward. On Nov. 12, he entered Nan-yang commandery and from there went 
on to Nan-tun prefecture!) in Ju-nan commandery. This is where Kuang-wu’s 
father had once been a Prefect. The emperor gave a banquet in the prefectural 
residence, bestowed presents on officials and people, and exempted Nan-tun 
from the land tax for one year. The elders stepped forward, kowtowed, and 
reminded Kuang-wu of his childhood in Nan-tun. An exemption for one year was 
a little stingy. They wished that he would exempt them for ten years. Kuang-wu 
replied that the empire is a heavy vessel and that he constantly feared not to have 
the strength to carry the burden. How could he think of ten years when he 
worried about the next day? After more cajoling by the elders, he laughed and 
increased the exemption to two years. It was probably on this tour that Kuang-wu 
examined the Division Heads of the local Bureaus on the classics.'*) The 
emperor then travelled to the kingdom of Huai-yang, and from there to the 
commanderies of Liang and P’ei. While in P’e1, he inquired about the conduct and 
ability of the various marquises who had their fiefs in the commandery. The 
Grand Administrator ranked the Marquis of Shu-ts’iu,'5) Liu Pan, ahead of all 
the others. Kuang-wu rewarded him with 1,000,000 cash'«) and 200 bolts of silken 
fabrics. This story loses something of its credibility when it is rembered that Liu 
Pan was a descendant of Emperor Sian. The Grand Administrator probably 
wanted to curry favour with Kuang-wu by recommending a member of the 
imperial house. On. Mar. 27, A.D. 44, the emperor returned to the palace (TKK 
1:9a; HHS 1B:15a—15b; 39,69:8b; 79A,109A: 11a). 

4. In the 10th month of A.D. 44, Kuang-wu made a tour of inspection 
eastward. When he passed Siao-huang prefecture’) in Ch’en-liu commandery, 
where Emperor Kao’s mother was buried, he summoned the Investigator of that 
Regional Division, a certain Yu Yen, and questioned him on the funerary park 
and mound. Yii Yen was fully informed about all details, whether concerning the 
number of trees, ritual utensils, or sacrificial animals. The emperor was so 
impressed that he ordered him to accompany the cortége. Kuang-wu proceeded 
to the kingdoms of Lu, Tung-hai, Ch’u, and P’ei. In P’ei, he once more 
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summoned the Marquis of Shu-ts’iu, Liu Pan, as he had done in A.D. 43. He then 
reentered Ch’en-liu commandery, where it so happened that a gate of Feng-k’iu 
prefecture!) was too small to admit the imperial chariot. Kuang-wu became 
furious and ordered the responsible official to be flogged. This was not a local 
man but an Attending Secretary'’) from the capital, whose duty it must have been 
to anticipate and prevent such an impasse in the course of the imperial progress. 
Yii Yen, who was still with the cortége, assumed the blame as being the 
responsible regional Investigator, whereupon the emperor pardoned the 
Attending Secretary. Later, when leaving the commandery, Kuang-wu 
presented Yu Yen with cash, a double-edged sword, a belt, and a knife. On Feb. 
4, he returned to the palace (HHS 1B:16a; 33,63:10a—10b; 39,69:8b). 

5. In the 2nd month of A.D. 54,'5%) Kuang-wu made a tour of inspection 
eastward. He visited the kingdom of Lu on Mar. 11, had sacrifices performed at 
Mounts T’ai and Liang-fu's'!) went from there to the kingdom of Tsi-nan, and 
returned on Apr. 29 to the palace (HHS 1B:20a; chih 7:6a). 

6. On Mar. 3, A.D. 56, Kuang-wu made a tour of inspection eastward, arrived 
in the kingdom of Lu on Mar. 14,'52) and there performed the Feng sacrifice on 
Mount T’ai on Mar. 27. On Mar. 30, he offred the Shan sacrifice on Mount 
Liang-fu. He visited or drew supplies from the prefectures of Ying,'53) Po,'5) 
Liang-fu'ss) and Feng-kao,'*) since he later exempted them from the current 
year’s land tax and tax on hay and straw. On May 8, the emperor returned to the 
palace (HHS 1B:21a).157) 

Like the Former Han emperors, Kuang-wu engaged in other travels, which the 
dynastic historian does not define as tours of inspection. '8) Excluding travels for 
military reasons, ten additional tours are mentioned in HHS: 

1. On Dec. 6, A.D. 27, Kuang-wu visited his home district Ch’ung-ling in 
Nan-yang.'!59) He sacrificed at the grave mound,'©) assembled friends and elders, 
and gave a banquet at his old home. On Dec. 29, he returned to Lo-yang (HHS 
1A:23a). 

2. On Dec. 13, A.D. 32, Kuang-wu travelled to Huai, a prefecture situated not 
far from Lo-yang across the Yellow River.'s!) He returned to Lo-yang on Jan. 1, 
A.D. 33 (HHS 1B:5b). 

3. On July 21, A.D. 33, Kuang-wu ascended Mount Huan-yiian in Kou-shih 
prefecture. This was close to the capital. The return to Lo-yang is not recorded 
(HHS 1B:6a). | 

4. In the 3rd monthie) of A.D. 35, Kuang-wu travelled to Nan-yang 
commandery. He visited Chang-ling prefecture'*) and sacrificed at the grave 
mound. In the same month, the emperor returned to the palace (HHS 1B:6b—7a). 

5. On Dec. 4, A.D. 41, Kuang-wu visited Chang-ling prefecture, ordered the 
repair Of the funerary park and temple, sacrificed at his old home, and looked at 
the fields and cottages. He then gave a banquet, in the course of which some of 
his local female relatives became tipsy, discussed him in his hearing, and referred 
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to him by his courtesy name, Wen-shu, instead of using the proper imperial 
address. Kuang-wu laughed and did not take offense. In the 12th month 
(= Jan/Feb., A.D. 42) he returned to Lo-yang (HHS 1B:13b—14a). 

6. In the 4th month of A.D. 42, Kuang-wu visited Ho-nei commandery across 
the Yellow River north of the capital. He returned to Lo-yang on June 6 (HHS 
1B:14b). 

7. On Nov. 25, A.D. 42, Kuang-wu visited Yi-ch’eng prefecture') at the Han 
River. He went from there to Chang-ling prefecture and performed the usual 
sacrifices, then sacrificed to his maternal grandfather, Fan Chung, in Hu-yang 
prefecture,'s) and afterward gave a banquet in Sin-ye prefecture.'*) On Jan. 1, 
A.D. 43, the emperor returned to the palace (HHS 1B:14b; 15,45:8b; 32,62:2a). 

8. In the intercalary month of A.D. 46, Kuang-wu visited Ch’ang-an and 
sacrificed in the Temple of the Eminent Founder and at the grave mounds of the 
eleven Former Han emperors. He returned to Lo-yang in the 2nd month (HHS 
1B:16b). 

9. In the 7th month of A.D. 54, Kuang-wu visited the Lu kingdom. He 
probably travelled through Tsi-yang'*’) on his way back, and returned to Lo-yang 
in the 11th month (HHS 1B:20b). 

10. In the 4th month of A.D. 56, Kuang-wu travelled to Ch’ang-an. He 
sacrificed at the grave of Emperor Kao on May 23, and returned to Lo-yang on 
June 29 (HHS 1B:21a). 

Even considering all of Kuang-wu’s tours as a unit, i.e. 16 in all, it is clear that 
the area covered was minimal. As in Former Han times, such travels did not serve 
the purpose of real inspection. It could be argued that the very existence of the 
tours improved the performance of the officials, since they could never be 
certain that the emperor would not suddenly arrive. But the officials surely knew 
the eventuality to be remote. The number of prefectures explicitly stated to have 
been affected by Kuang-wu’s tours is only 22 out of more than 1,000. Although he 
passed additional prefectures en route, it is nevertheless evident that the chief 
motive for the tours was not inspection. Again as in Former Han times, sacrifices 
were a common feature of Kuang-wu’s tours. But there were also differences. 
Kuang-wu visited his old home Ch’ung-ling/Chang-ling no less than four times. It 
might have pleased him to return as the local boy who had become emperor. 
None of the Former Han rulers, not even the founder, made similar efforts to go 
to Feng in P’ei.'*) In addition, Kuang-wu visited sons by his first empress, after 
these had been sent to their kingdoms on Oct. 1, A.D. 52.'©) In short, he 
conducted tours for the usual cosmological and ritual reasons, but also was 
motivated by nostalgia, pride, and family ties. 

One question which still remains is whether the highest officials followed the 
emperor On his travels. It stands to reason that the government could not cease to 
function when he was away from the capital, whether leading a military campaign 
or conducting a peaceful tour. Unfortunately there is no sure answer, since the 
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only evidence available consists of scattered notices. When Kuang-wu in A.D. 29 
was on the offensive in Shan-tung,'”) the Grand Minister over the Masses, Fu 
Chan, stayed in Lo-yang (HHS 26,56:3a). The Commander-in-chief, Wu Han, 
participated in the operations in his military capacity (HHS 18,48:5a). The Grand 
Minister of Works:7!) followed the army, as can be seen from the fact that he was 
ordered to sacrifice to Confucius while the emperor passed through Lu (HHS 
1A:26a). When Kuang-wu was campaigning in the northwest during A.D. 32 and 
met with his ally Tou Jung,'7”) all Three Excellencies were in attendance (HHS 
23,53:7b). While Li T’ung was Grand Minister of Agriculture (26-29), his imperial 
brother-in-law always left him behind in Lo-yang when engaging in military 
operations (HHS 15,45:2b). As for peaceful tours, when Kuang-wu visited 
Chang-ling in A.D. 42,'3) he summoned his brother-in-law Teng Ch’en, who at 
that time was Grand Administrator of the adjoining Ju-nan commandery, and 
appointed him Acting Commandant of Justice. Teng Ch’en followed the emperor 
to Sin-ye (Teng Ch’en’s home prefecture) and then was sent back to his 
commandary with rich gifts (HHS 15,45:8b). It is stated that whenever Kuang-wu 
inspected the commanderies and kingdoms, the Acting Bearer of the Gilded 
Mace, Yin Shih,'%) another brother-in-law, remained behind to enforce order in 
the capital (HHS 32,62:8b). For the solemn occasion of the Feng and Shan 
sacrifices in A.D. 56,'5) the emperor was accompanied by the Grand 
Commandant, Chao Hi (HHS 26,56:15a). The regular Minister over the Masses, 
Feng K’in, did not attend and presumably remained in Lo-yang. Instead, Teng 
Yii was made Acting Minister over the Masses for the occasion (HHS 16,46:6a; 
chih 7:9b). The Minister of Works, Chang Ch’un, was present but had his title 
temporarily changed to Grandee Secretary. The Grand Coachman, Feng Fang, 
participated also, with additional duties as Acting Commandant of the Guards 
(HHS 33,63:8a). It is evident, therefore, that, with some manoeuvring of 
manpower the emperor was escorted by the Three Excellencies and the Nine 
Ministers or their stand-ins in A.D. 56. To which extent such a large staff of high 
officials was a regular feature of all tours cannot be established. So much is 
certain, that the Po-hu t’ung-yionce more idealizes practice. It was not invariable 
custom that one of the Three Excellencies remained in the capital and that the 
other two followed the Son of Heaven. The composition of the imperial cortége 
must have varied according to the occasion. 

Among Kuang-wu’s successors, Emperors Ming (r. 58-75), Chang (r. 76-88), 
Ho (r. 89-106), An (r. 107-125), Shun (r. 126-144), and Huan (r. 147-168) are 
stated to have gone on tours of inspection. Except for Chang, who in A.D. 86 
went beyond the northern fortifications, they were unambitious in their travels. 
They followed the pattern set by Kuang-wu, namely repeated visits to Chang-ling 
and Ch’ang-an, sacrifices, and visits to relatives. Emperor Ming added sacrifices 
to Siao Ho (d. 193 B.C.) and Ho Kuang (d. 68 B.C.) at Ch’ang-an in A.D. 59, and 
to the 72 disciples or Confucius in Lu in A.D. 72.'%) Emperor Chang performed 
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the ceremonial spring plowing in Huai prefecture, and had sacrifices offered at 
the place where Kuang-wu had ascended the throne,'7”) both in A.D. 86.'78) But 
these are minor differences. 

As to the seasons of the tours, the Former Han emperors usually travelled in 
the winter until the new calendar went into effect in 103 B.C. Thereafter they 
favoured the months of the spring. Since the calendar began with the 10th month 
until 103 B.C., and from that year onward with the Ist month, it follows that the 
Former Han emperors throughout the entire dynasty liked to conduct their tours 
at the beginning of the calendar year. The Later Han emperors chose the springs 
and winters, with a slight preference for the latter season. 

The study of Han dynasty tours incidentally yields interesting information on 
historiography. As is well known, events were recorded by year, month, and 
cyclical dates. Dates are patently wrong whenever cyclical characters cannot 
occur during the month in question. Such errors have traditionally been blamed 
on carelessness of the dynastic historian or later copyists. Let us see whether 
this is borne out by a tabulation of all wrong dates in the imperial annals of 


Kuang-wu: 

Date Subject Source 

25, 7th month, ki-hai imperial travel HHS 1A:16b 
25, 12th month, ping-sti imperial travel HHS 1A:17b 
26, Ist month, jen-tzu construction HHS 1A:18b 
26, 2nd month, sin-mao imperial travel HHS 1A:19b 
26, 3rd month, yi-wei general amnesty HHS 1A:19b 
27, ic. month, yi-ssu'?) high official dismissed HHS 1A:21b 
27, 7th month, Keng-ch’en edict issued HHS 1A:22b 
30, Sth month, ki-wer'7) travel HHS IB: 1b 
30, 11th month, ting-mao edict issued HHS 1B: 2b 
33, 3rd month, sin-hai office established HHS 1B: 5b 
34, 8th month, ki-har'”) imperial travel HHS 1B: 6b 
34, 8th month, mou-sii') imperial travel HHS 1B: 6b 
35, 2nd month, ki yu imperial travel HHS 1B: 6b 
35, 2nd month, keng-wu imperial travel HHS 1B: 7a 
35, 10th month, jen-wu edict issued HHS 1B: 7b 
37, 2nd month. keng-wu enfeoffments HHS 1B: 9b 
40, 12th month, kia-ch’en enfeoffments HHS 1B:13a 
41, 2nd month, yi-hai eclipse of the sun HHS 1B:13a 
41, 4th month, yi-mao imperial travel HHS 1B:13b 
42, 2nd month, kia-yin imperial travel HHS 1B:14a 
42, 3rd month, jen-wu imperial travel HHS 1B:14a 


42, 4th month, mou-shen imperial travel HHS 1B:14b 


42, 7th month, jen-su partial amnesty HHS 1B:14b 
46, 2nd month, ki-ssu imperial travel HHS 1B:16b 
47, 8th month, ping-sii high official dies HHS 1B:17a 
52, Ist month, ki-ssu enfeoffments HHS 1B:19b 
54, 7th month, ting-yu imperial travel HHS 1B:20b 
54, 11th month, yi-yu imperial travel HHS 1B:20b 


Table 2. All wrong dates in the imperial annals of Kuang-wu. 


Out of the 28 wrong dates, no less than 15, or more than one half, are concerned 
with imperial travels. In these cases, most or all of the errors must be connected 
with the tours themselves. Whether less qualified scribes attended the emperor at 
these occasions, whether physical discomfort and confusion invited laxity, or 
whether the mistakes occured when the documents were processed after the 
emperor’s return to the capital, it is certain that the errors should not be blamed 
on the dynastic historian or later copyists. The conclusion must be that the 
imperial scribes of the Han dynasties were not immune to strain and that they 
could err on dates. 


9. Conclusion 


Kuang-wu presided over the third major reorganization of the bureaucracy in 
Han times. The first had taken place after the uprising of the Seven Kingdoms in 
154 B.C., and was completed in 144 B.C. In the course of it, not only was the 
administration of the kingdoms changed dramatically, but also the nomenclature 
of officialdom in general. Yet, in spite of the magnitude of this reform, the 
imperial annals restrict themselves to the dry statement: ‘‘One changed the 
names of the various offices’’ (HS 5:7b). 

The second reorganization had been carried out in the reign of Emperor Wu, 
with a host of bureaucratic innovations and new titles. It culminated in 104 B.C., 
when a new calendar was adopted for the following year. The imperial annals, 
remarkably, do not mention the adoption of a new nomenclature in 104 B.C. at 
all, and the modern historian must piece together information on the event froma 
variety of sources, particularly chapter 19A of HS. 

A historiographical reflection is useful at this point. On Aug. 6, A.D. 23, two 
months before Wang Mang’s death on Oct. 6, Wei Ao and his allies issued a 
propaganda statement against him which enumerated his so-called crimes against 
Heaven, Earth, and Man (HHS 13,43:2b—4b).!%) Pan Ku, as a partisan of the Han 
dynasty, took up and elaborated the same accusation in his biography of Wang 
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Mang in HS. Wei Ao’s statement says that ‘“‘the names of the offices were 
changed monthly’’ (HHS 13,43:3b). Pan Ku claims that Wang Mang ‘‘loved to 
change the regulations’’, and that officials and people could not keep up with the 
new names (HS 99B:25a, 27b). Dubs has accepted this as valid criticism.'8') But 
an unbiased comparison brings it out that Wang Mang is blamed for changing the 
nomenclature, whereas Han emperors are not criticized for identical measures in 
144 and 104 B.C. It is obvious, therefore, that the criticism of Wang Mang was 
politically inspired. 

Kuang-wu’s reorganization, the third updating of the bureaucracy, was 
partially due to changed conditions, such as the moving of the capital, and 
primarily intended to increase the efficiency of the government. It did not bother 
him that, in some respects, he followed in the footsteps of Wang Mang. Censorial 
supervision of all officialdom by the Three Excellencies, and transfer of the 
provincial inspectors to the local government must have tightened censorial 
control and thereby improved official performance. The continuation of a 
Ministry of Works showed government concern for public works, even though 
most activities of that kind were locally conceived and conducted.'82) Sinecures 
were reduced in numbers. Decentralization of the monopolies must have 
benefited the iron and salt industries. The large reduction in the number of 
prefectures meant a vast saving for the government, which enabled it to raise the 
salaries of lower officials on Mar. 6, A.D. 50.183) Officials were recruited without 
resentment toward their former service of Wang Mang, and nomination of 
Abundant Talents was added as a second tier to the recommendatory system. 

When Kuang-wu created the high-ranking eunuch office of Regular Palace 
Attendant, he did not foresee that this would gradually bring a eunuch hierarchy 
into existence. The development did not prove detrimental to the interests of the 
throne but was anathema to the career bureaucracy. It also was abhorred by the 
dynastic historian, who, significantly, turned eunuch mismanagement and power 
abuse into a historiographical cliché. This is clearly brought out by his different 
attitudes to Wang Mang and the founder of Later Han. Although eunuchs seem to 
have wielded no influence whatsoever during Wang Mang’s reign, Pan Ku claims 
that they controlled the treasuries, and that they withheld memorials from the 
imperial secretariat (HS 99B:27a). He completely ignores the eunuchs at 
Kuang-wu’s court, and does not fault him for appointing Regular Palace 
Attendants. He then resumes his hostile attitude to eunuchs for later reigns. 

On the negative side, the amalgamation of the private purse of the emperor 
with the public purse of the empire was a retrograde step. It invited abuse by 
irresponsible rulers, reaching its peak under the rapacious Emperor Ling (r. 
168-189). 

If all parts of China were ruled by the same central government, and the local 
administrations differed from each other in only minor ways, the question arises 
whether the various territories had equal political weight. The obvious answer is 
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that they did not. Within the vast expanse of China, there existed marked regional 
variations in topography, soil, climate, and population. The arid northwestern 
border commanderies were sparsely inhabited, in spite of preferential treatment 
by the government. The southern commanderies were no more than colonies. 
Only on the Great Plain did the Chinese live exclusively with other Chinese. 
Everywhere else, they shared the land with peoples whom on linguistic or 
cultural grounds they looked on as barbarians.'*) These differences contributed 
to the greater or lesser national influence of the various regions. 

Let us, for instance, consider the routine recommendation of candidates for 
office. From 130 B.C., two Filially Pious and Incorrupt were annually nominated 
by each commandery and kingdom.'s) In A.D. 92, a quota system was 
introduced, whereby the commanderies and kingdoms annually recommended 
one Filially Pious and Incorrupt for each 200,000 inhabitants. Smaller units made 
biannual and triannual recommendations, and border commanderies were given 
preferential quotas from A.D. 101 onward (HHS 4:12b—13a; 37,67:12b—13a). 
Beginning with A.D. 36, there was the additional recommendation of Abundant 
Talents.'%) Some 100,000 Filially Pious and Incorrupt and Abundant Talents 
must have been recommended during the two Han dynasties, yet only 192 of 
these are mentioned in the sources. These were, of course, the men who later 
made names for themselves, and consequently became worthy of the ancient 
historian’s notice. In all cases but one, the home commanderies and kingdoms of 
the men are known, and in 180 of the remaining 191 cases the home prefectures as 
well. This makes it possible to draw a map of regional origin of these candidates 
for office (Map. 1). The map shows conclusively that the most successful 
candidates for office came overwhelmingly from the Great Plain, with a 
smattering from the northwest and Central China. The south and southwest are 
entirely unrepresented at this level of achievement. 

Or, to restrict ourselves to the reign of Kuang-wu, let us look at his 
appointment of prefectural administrators, i.e. Prefects and Chiefs. The number 
of prefectures had been 1,577 in A.D. 2, of which Kuang-wu abolished over 400. 
Thousands of men must have administered these units in Kuang-wu’s time, yet 
only 45 are known by name from the sources.'8’) It is clear that these relatively 
junior appointees are only mentioned by the dynastic historian if they seemed 
important to him for what they did then or, more commonly, later. They served in 
a total of 51 prefectures, whose sites are shown on Map 2. We notice a 
pronounced concentration on the Great Plain, a few locations in the northwestern 
and central parts of the empire, and no sites in the south. It is evident that 
Prefects and Chiefs, who through ability or connections were marked for future 
advancement, were sent to the politically dominant parts of the empire and not to 
the periphery. 

The relative importance of China’s regions can be brought out by still another 
method. I have for Kuang-wu’s reign listed all prefectures whose teritories are 
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mentioned for any reason whatsoever in HHS and its sources. These I call the 
active prefectures of the empire (Map 3). I then have listed all prefectures which 
never are mentioned for the same reign, which means that nothing happened 
within their territories to attract the attention of the dynastic historian. ') These I 
call the inactive prefectures of the empire (Map 4). A comparison of the two maps 
shows conclusively that, while by no means all prefectures on the Great Plain 
were historically active, the majority belonged to that category. Other active 
parts were the Wei River valley in its widest sense, the Nan-yang Basin in 
southern Ho-nan and northwestern Hu-pei, the lower Han River valley, and 
central Ssu-ch’uan. In all other parts of China, the inactive prefectures 
predominated. 
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CHAPTER II. POWER IN GOVERNMENT 


The Han rulers were not autocrats.') While there existed no written constitution, 
custom allowed total power to neither the emperor nor the bureaucracy. The two 
limited each other. Kuang-wu is the typical example of an ambitious emperor 
who, wishing to rule as well as to reign, met with resistance from officialdom. 
The emperor did not own the empire, he was not above the law, and his 
performance was under continuous institutional scrutiny. Special censors were 
appointed whose duty it was to criticize the failings of the ruler. Their title had 
been Grandee Remonstrant in Former Han times and was changed to Grandee 
Remonstrant and Consultant by the founder of Later Han. They served under the 
Superintendent of the Imperial Household (HHS chih 25:6b). Seven men are 
documented to have held that position during Kuang-wu’s reign,) but nothing is 
known about. their forthrightness. It is certain that they also acted as 
representatives of the emperor, two being sent on diplomatic missions (HHS 
28,59:5b, 6a). For a single Grandee Remonstrant and Consultant it is recorded 
that Kuang-wu ‘“‘frequently accepted his loyal words’? (HHS 81,111:7b). Yet, 
even if the Grandee Remonstrants and Consultants failed in courage, this does 
not mean that the ruler was immune to criticism. Other officials did not hesitate to 
write sharp memorials against him, frequently using a portent as a pretext.;3) 


Important decisions were made only after they had been thoroughly discussed. 
The emperor could turn to his institutional advisers, seek informal counsel, refer 
the matter to the high officials, question experts, or call a conference. A 
distinction was made between the Court Conference in the palace and the Great 
Conference in the ministry of the Minister over the Masses, the emperor 
travelling to the ministry for the latter (Han-kuan yi A:5a). Unanimous advice 
was by custom binding, even though Kuang-wu needed to be reminded of this ina 
memorial of A.D. 31 (TKK 13:4a).4) Incases of divided opinion, the emperor was 
free to reject the view of the majority in favour of a minority. For the reign of 
Kuang-wu, the sources mention 23 conferences. They use the term Great 
Conference twice and Court Conference only thrice (HHS 27,57:6b: 
28A,58A:4b; 36,66:7b; 82A,112A:4b; 89,119:5b), preferring such general 
formulas as that the emperor or an edict ordered a discussion. This is a failing of 
the dynastic historian.5) While many other conferences must have remained 
unrecorded and thus are forgotten, the list is long enough to show the variety of 
the subjects discussed, the ways by which advice was offered, and the categories 
of men which were consulted: 

1. Soon after Kuang-wu had ascended the throne on Aug. 5, A.D. 25, he helda 
discussion as to who should be appointed Grand Minister of Works. He wished to 
select one of his chief followers, Wang Liang, in response to the prediction of an 
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apocryphal text. The appointment was made on Aug. 23 (HHS 1A:16a-16b; 
22,52:4b).6) It is not known who participated in the discussion or whether other 
names were considered. Kuang-wu got his way, but he had just become emperor, 
the new government was in the process of being set up, and it is improbable that 
customary protocol was observed. 

2. On Feb. 22, A.D. 26, Kuang-wu ordered the enfeoffment of meritorious 
subjects 7) as Full Marquises. The size of the marquisates, up to a maximum of 
four prefectures, was to be in proportion to the respective merit of each man. The 
emperor praised his officers in an edict, ordered the Grand Herald to submit a list 
of those not yet rewarded, and promised to do the grading in person. There seems 
to have followed a discussion, since a protest by the Erudit Ting Kung is 
recorded. He argued that in conformance with ancient practice the trunk should 
be strong and the branches weak, and that therefore marquisates of four 
prefectures were excessive. Kuang-wu replied that rulers of the past had lost 
their states for lack of virtue, not because the meritorious subjects had possessed 
large fiefs. The marquises were thereupon enfeoffed (HHS 1A:17b—18a).8) Apart 
from the emperor and Ting Kung, the participants in this conference are 
unknown. Ting Kung’s view must have been in the minority, since most of the 
officials, for purely selfish reasons, would have been in favour of substantial 
rewards for past service. Kuang-wu therefore, undoubtedly, accepted the 
majority Opinion. 

3. On Apr. 28, A.D. 26, Kuang-wu granted a general amnesty.°) He issued an 
edict which ordered the Nine Ministers, Grandees, Erudits, and Gentleman 
Consultants to discuss how the mutilating punishments could be lightened (HHS 
1A:19b).1°) The emperor did not participate at this occasion, which means that the 
results of the discussion were memorialized to him. It is unknown what action 
was taken, if any.!') 

4. In A.D. 27, the Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Han Hin, memorialized 
that Erudits should be appointed for the Fei interpretation of the Yr and for the 
Tso-chuan. An edict ordered a discussion of it. This took place at the New Year 
reception of A.D. 28 on the Cloud Terrace of the Southern Palace. The emperor 
presided over the participants, which included the Three Excellencies, Nine 
Ministers, and Erudits. Kuang-wu asked the Erudit Fan Sheng to give his opinion 
first, who then argued against the proposal. The Grand Palace Grandee Hii Shu 
and others supported Han Hin. After the conference had ended at noon, Fan 
Sheng restated his opposition in a memorial. It provoked countermemorials, only 
to be attacked in turn by Fan Sheng in still another memorial. This was followed 
by a memorial in favour of the Tso-chuan, written by a Division Head in the 
ministry of the Grand Minister over the Masses named Ch’en Yuan. At this point, 
the emperor ordered a full discussion of the matter,'2) whose results undoubtedly 
were memorialized to him. He finally approved a chair for the Tso-chuan (HHS 
36,66:7b—1 1a).13) 
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5. In about A.D. 28,'4) Kuang-wu held a Court Conference in order to 
determine where the Spiritual Terrace should be placed. Only one participant 
other than the emperor is Known, the Gentleman Consultant Huan T’an. 
Kuang-wu wished to decide the matter through revelations in the apocryphal 
texts. Huan T’an objected, thereby imperiling his life. No action was taken, and 
the Spiritual Terrace was not built until A.D. 56 (HHS 28A,58A:4b—Sa).'5) 

6. In A.D. 30, Kuang-wu’s brother-in-law Li T’ung wished to resign as 
General of the Van, claiming to be ill. The emperor ordered the Three 
Excellencies, Nine Ministers, and lesser officials to discuss the request. It is 
clear that he did not participate in person, and that the Grand Minister over the 
Masses memorialized what must have been majority and perhaps unanimous 
opinion. The statement flattered Li T’ung broadly and advised the emperor not to 
accept the resignation. Kuang-wu followed this, provided Li T’ung with medical 
assistance, and ordered that he apply himself to his duties as far as his strength 
permitted (HHS 15,45:3a). 

7. In A.D. 30, Kuang-wu held a discussion on how to deal with the remnants of 
the late Li Hien’s forces in what now is An-hui (HHS 12,42:7b).'*) It is not known 
who participated in the conference. 

8. After an eclipse of the sun on Nov. 14, A.D. 30 (HHS 1B:2b; chih 18:1b), 
the Bearer of the Gilded Mace, Chu Fou, memorialized that the sun is the most 
distinguished exponent of the yang element. It corresponds to superiors, such as 
officials who govern the people, guard commanderies, or administer prefectures. 
The portent points to these superiors. They are dismissed for minor 
transgressions. Meritorious achievements cannot be accomplished quickly. 
Difficult tasks require time. Yet the officials are constantly transferred, taking 
each others’ places and wearing themselves out on the roads. Their 
administrations become superficial, which they must gloss over to avoid 
impeachement. This had caused the agitation of the yang element. His Majesty 
should be less in a hurry and think ahead beyond a single generation.'7) The 
emperor ordered a discussion of the memorial. It is not known whether he 
participated in person. All the ministers were in agreement with Chu Fou, 
whereupon the Shepherds of provinces and Grand Administrators were less 
frequently transferred (HHS 33,63:4a—4b). 

9-10. Two conferences were held to determine who should be coadjutor 
during the annual sacrifices at the Altar of Heaven. The first took place in A.D. 
26, the emperor not being present. The high officials memorialized the majority 
advice that the Eminent Founder of the Han dynasty should be coadjutor, not 
sovereign Yao, supposed ancestor of the Liu house (TKK 1:6a). The question 
was reopened in A.D. 31, when in the Sth month (June/July) an edict referred it 
for a second discussion to the Three Excellencies, Nine Ministers, Grandees, and 
Erudits. This time, the majority was in favour of Yao, the emperor concurring. 
However, the Attending Secretary Tu Lin presented the minority opinion that 
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Emperor Kao should continue to be coadjutor, which in the end was approved by 
Kuang-wu (HHS 27,57:6b; chih 7:4a—4b).'8) 

11. Some time between A.D. 31 and 36, the Grand Minister of Agriculture, 
Kiang Feng, memorialized that the Three Excellencies (the chief inspectors of all 
officialdom) should be inspected themselves by the Colonel Director of the 
Retainers. The emperor ordered the matter to be discussed, suprisingly, by the 
Three Excellencies, himself not participating. Ch’en Yiian, who at that time was 
a Division Head in the ministry of the Grand Minister of Works, presented a 
memorial which presumably gave the consensus of the discussion. Bolstering his 
arguments with classical examples, he stated that a sovereign (ti) regards his 
subjects as teachers, whereas a hegemon (pa) regards his subjects as followers. 
According to Confucius, ‘“‘the Hundred Officials all attended to their several 
duties, taking instruction from the chief minister’? (Lun-yu XIV:43). Emperor 
Kao treated the Chancellor of State with courtesy, and Emperor Wen granted 
authority to the chief minister. But Wang Mang did not trust his ministers and 
destroyed their authority. He considered criticizing proposals as enlightened, 
and ‘‘prying into matters as straightforward’? (Lun-yu XVII:24). Servants 
denounced their masters, and sons and younger brothers their fathers and elder 
brothers. The net was dense, the laws were steep. Great ministers ‘‘did not know 
where to place hand or foot’ (Lun-yii XIII:3). This being so, Wang Mang could 
not prevent his own destruction. Therefore, the trouble of a ruler rests in being 
arrogant. He is not troubled by arrogant ministers. His error rests in placing 
confidence in himself. It does not rest in placing confidence in others. His 
Majesty should follow the examples of Wen-wang, Wu-wang, and his own 
ancestors. It truly would not be fitting to inspect the Three Excellencies (HHS 
36,66: 11b—12a). Inthis way, Ch’en Yuan warned Kuang-wu against emulating the 
hegemons and Wang Mang as Caricatured by him. The emperor accepted his 
advice. | 

12. In response to Hiung-nu raids, a Court Conference was held in about A.D. 
35. It must have been a full-scale conference, even though only One minister 1s 
mentioned as participant. The emperor presided. The majority must have been in 
favour of attacking the Hiung-nu, judging from the reaction of the 
Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Kuo Hien. He took the view that the 
empire was exhausted and that no armies should be sent out. Meeting with 
opposition, his remonstrations became more and more ardent, until he threw 
himself on the ground claiming dizzyness. The emperor ordered two 
Gentlemen’) to support him under the arms and to escort him out of the hall. Kuo 
Hien submitted but refused to salute the emperor.”) Kuang-wu said: “I 
constantly have heard of the obstinate Kuo Tzu-heng east of the passes. It after 
all is not untrue’’ (HHS 82A, 112A:4b).2'!) Kuo Hien clearly represented the 
minority view, and, since no attack on the Hiung-nu took place, it must have been 
accepted by the emperor. 
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13. In A.D. 35, Ma Yuan was appointed Grand Administrator of Lung-si. That 
year or soon thereafter, he memorialized that the five-shu cash should be 
reintroduced. The emperor referred the proposal to the Three Excellencies. They 
advised against it, whereupon the matter was dropped (HHS 24,54:7b).22) 

14. In A.D. 36, the government with unnecessary haste abolished Kin-ch’eng 
commandery as a Separate unit in the northwest, believing that it could not be 
held in the face of Tibetan pressure. The territory was added to the adjoining 
Lung-si Commandery, where Ma Yian was still Grand Administrator. It was then 
discussed whether all territory west of P’o-k’iang prefecture23) should be 
abandoned. Ma Yiian memorialized that the border fortifications west of 
P’o-k’iang were intact. The land was rich and should not be surrendered to the 
Tibetans. The emperor accepted Ma Yiian’s advice (HHS 24,54:6b—7a), and one 
year later reestablished Kin-ch’eng commandery (HHS 1B:10b).%) It is 
interesting to note how, after an initial conference in favour of abandoning 
territory, the matter was referred to a local expert for advice, how Ma Yuan in 
that fashion participated by long-distance memorial in the discussion, and how 
his minority view in the end was approved. 

15. In A.D. 38, various officials memorialized that the laws were too lenient. 
One of these memorials, alengthy one by the Grand Palace Grandee Liang T’ung, 
is preserved. His argument was that in antiquity people had obeyed the laws and 
ordinances because punishments had been severe, while at present villainy could 
not be overcome because punishments were light. Kuang-wu referred the matter 
to the Three Excellencies and Nine Ministers for a discussion. He did not 
participate himself. The Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Tu Lin, 
memorialized the majority opinion that an enlightened ruler did not need to rely 
on heavy punishments. Kuang-wu accepted it (HHS 27,57:6b-7b; 34,64: 
1b—3a).25) 

16. In the 3rd month (Apr./May) of A.D. 39, Kuang-wu ordered a discussion 
as to whether his sons should be enfeoffed. He did not participate. The Grand 
Minister of Works, Tou Jung, the Grand Master of Ceremonies, the three 
marquises Li T’ung, Kia Fu, and Teng Yii, and others memorialized the majority 
advice that enfeoffments were in order. The emperor approved (HHS 
1B:1la—12a).27) 

17. In A.D. 43, Kuang-wu summoned the Three Excellencies, Nine Ministers, 
and kings to a discussion in which he participated. The purpose was to decide 
how to deal with rebels who at the moment were besieged in Yuian-wu prefecture 
not far from the capital.28) The majority advised that the reward for captured or 
killed bandits should be increased. Only the king of Tung-hai, the future Emperor 
Ming, suggested that some of the rebels must feel regret, and if these were 
permitted to escape the enemy force would be decimated. The emperor accepted 
his son’s proposal and carried it out successfully (HHS 18,48: 14a—14b).2) 

18. In A.D. 43, the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All 
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Purposes, Chang Ch’un, and the Grand Coachman, Chu Fou, memorialized that 
rules needed to be drawn up for the imperial ancestral sacrifices. Kuang-wu 
ordered the Three Excellencies, Nine Ministers, Erudits, and Gentleman 
Consultants to discuss the matter. The emperor did not participate. After 
considerable disagreement, Kuang-wu followed the advice of the Grand Minister 
over the Masses, Tai She, and the Grand Minister of Works, Tou Jung (HHS 
35,65: 1b—2b; chih 9: 1a—2b).3) 

19. After the political split among the Hiung-nu, the leader of eight southern 
tribal divisions offered in A.D. 48 to make peace with China.3!) Kuang-wu 
referred the matter to the Three Excellencies and Nine Ministers for discussion. 
It is not clear whether he participated in person. The majority view was that the 
offer should be rejected, since it was difficult to know whether barbarians are 
truthful or false. Only the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All 
Purposes, Keng Kuo, argued that the offer should be accepted, in accordance 
with the precedent of Emperor Siian. The emperor accepted this minority advice 
(HHS 19,49:10a—10b; 89,119:3b), thereby ceding for all practical purpose large 
territories in the northwest to the peoples who came to be known as the Southern 
Hiung-nu. The logical conclusion of this policy was the loss of North China in 
A.D. 316. 

20. Between A.D. 50 and 52,;2) the Erudit Huan Jung memorialized that a Hall 
of the Circular Moat and a Bright Hall should be built. Kuang-wu ordered a 
discussion by the Three Excellencies and the Grand Master of Ceremonies. The 
Minister or Grand Minister of Works,33) Chang Ch’un, concurred, whereupon the 
emperor adopted the proposal (HHS 35,65:3b).%) 

21. In A.D. 51, the Northern Shan-yu' sent messengers to Wu-wei 
commandery in present Kan-su, offering peace and a marriage alliance. 
Kuang-wu summoned the Three Excellencies and Nine Ministers to a Court 
Conference in which he participated. No agreement could be reached. Finally, 
the heir-apparent, the future Emperor Ming, spoke up and said that the Southern 
Shan-yli had attached himself to China only recently, and that any 
communications between the emperor and the Northern Hiung-nu would look 
like double-dealing. Kuang-wu agreed, and the offer was rejected (HHS 
89,119:5b—6a).35) 

22. In A.D. 52, the Northern Shan-yii again offered peace and a marriage 
alliance. Kuang-wu ordered the Three Excellencies to discuss it. He was not 
present himself. The Division Head Pan Piao in the ministry of the Minister over 
the Masses memorialized what seems to have been the majority opinion. The 
emperor should temporize and request more evidence of good faith. Kuang-wu 
adopted the proposal (HHS 89,119:6a—7b).3) 

23. In A.D. 52, Kuang-wu assembled the officials to a discussion in which he 
participated. The purpose was to determine who should become tutor to the 
heir-apparent. Believing to have correctly interpreted the imperial wish, the 
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majority proposed the maternal uncle of the prince, the Bearer of the Gilded 
Mace and Marquis of Yuian-lu, Yin Shih. The Erudit Chang Yi objected strongly 
and said: ‘‘Now, when Your Majesty sets up an heir-apparent, is it on behalf of 
the Yin clan? Or is it on behalf of the empire? If it is just on behalf of the Yin clan, 
Marquis Yin is suitable. If it is on behalf of the empire, then it decidedly is fitting 
to use the worthy and talented of the empire.’’ The emperor replied: *“The reason 
why I wish to appoint a tutor is so that he assists the heir-apparent. Now you, 
Erudit, do not find it difficult to correct Us. How much more will this be true for 
the heir-apparent!’’ Kuang-wu then appointed Chang Yi himself as Grand Tutor 
of the Heir-apparent, and selected Huan Jung to become Junior Tutor of the 
Heir-apparent (HHS 37,67:2a—2b). 

The documentary evidence cited above permits a number of general 
conclusions. In subject matter, the conferences ranged over a wide field, from 
enfeoffments to the appointments and resignations of high officials, tenure of 
office, censorial surveillance, laws, currency, chairs at the Academy, sacrifices, 
emplacement of a ritual building, actions against rebels, and foreign policy. The 
discussions could be protracted, alternating between oral and written arguments. 
Statements were obtained from experts even at a distance. The conferences are 
fairly evenly divided between those where the emperor presided and those where 

he did not, as well as those where he accepted majority or minority advice. The 
discussants named by the emperor were normally the Three Excellencies, Nine 
Ministers, and Erudits, plus Imperial Household Grandees, Grand Palace 
Grandees, Palace Attendant Grandees, Grandee Remonstrants and Consultants, 
Gentleman Consultants, imperial sons, and favoured nobles.;37) It is clear that the 
Three Excellencies and Nine Ministers were assisted by their subordinates, even 
when their participation was not specified by the imperial orders.) Most 
importantly, the emperor seems genuinely to have sought counsel and to have 
seriously listened to the opinions of the officials. It is true that some advisers 
were sycophants who tried to anticipate the ruler’s wishes. It may also have _ 
happened that minority opinions were planted by the emperor. Even granted that. 
possibility, he did not dominate the conferences. He could set a discussion into 
motion, without being certain where it led. The conferences were a mechanism 
for efficient government, not a tool for imperial power. 
_ According to custom, the high officials recommended candidates for 
important vacancies. The emperor was not bound by these recommendations. 
But if he enforced his own will, he risked serious opposition from the 
bureaucracy. Such a crisis occurred in A.D. 31. Using the solar eclipse on May 10 
of that year as a pretext, the Grand Palace Grandee Cheng Hing pointed out ina 
memorial») that rulers use the right people for the right positions, whatever their 
Private feelings. The Three Excellencies, Nine Ministers, and Grandees had 
frequently recommended the Grand Administrator of Yii-yang, Kuo Ki, as being 
Most suitable to become Grand Minister of Works. Yet the emperor had taken no 
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action. Rumours are rife. Warnings from Heaven appeared during the past years. 
The present eclipse is a particularly weighty calamity, the sun being the image of 
the ruler. If the ruler is overbearing and impetuous, then the subjects will be 
harassed and oppressed. Recent frosts are also a warning against impetuousness. 
The relation of Heaven to a sagacious ruler is the same as that of a compassionate 
father to a filial son. Through repeated admonitions and extended warnings, 
Heaven wants the ruler to change his government. His Majesty should accept the 
suggestion of the subjects (HHS 36,66:3a—4a). At about the same time, the 
Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Shen-t’u Kang, also remonstrated against the 
emperor’s personal selection of officials (HHS 29,59:4b). 

The deeper cause of this conflict between Kuang-wu and officialdom can be 
deduced. Sung Hung had been appointed Grand Minister of Works on Mar. 26, 
A.D. 26 (HHS 1A:19b), and was dismissed on Feb. 8, A.D. 31 (HHS 1B:2b). Li 
T’ung succeeded him on June 14, A.D. 31 (HHS 1B:4b). It is clear from Cheng 
Hing’s memorial that after Feb. 8, A.D. 31, the high officials had recommended 
Kuo Ki for the vacancy and that Kuang-wu resisted the nomination. He evidently 
had set his heart on Li T’ung who was his brother-in-law. The conflict between 
the bureaucracy and the emperor lasted until June 14.) Kuang-wu won, but ata 
price he could not afford to pay with each appointment. He normally had to act in 
response to political reality. 

While the emperor’s choice was limited in the appointment of high officials, he 
had greater freedom of action in ridding himself of inconvenient ministers. To 
study the complex relationship of Kuang-wu to his ministers, it is useful first to 
tabulate the tenure of the Three Excellencies (Table 3).4!) 

The Chancellor, predecessor of the Grand Minister over the Masses, was until 
124 B.C. chosen from among men who were Full Marquises already. Thereafter, 
commoners predominated among the appointees. Such commoners were made 
Full Marquises on their appointments, imperial recognition of the high office 
whose incumbents acted as spokesmen for the entire bureaucracy.) Until 8 
B.C., the Chancellor had outranked the Commander-in-chief and Grandee 
Secretary. He lost status that year, when the Commander-in-chief and the new 
Grand Minister of Works were raised to his salary level. 

Kuang-wu continued a cabinet of Three Excellencies with equal rank.4s) What 
was his attitude to the weakened but still prestigious office of the Grand Minister 
over the Masses? Let us consider his appointments one by one (Table 3). 

Teng Yii’s selection as Grand Minister over the Masses on Aug. 17, A.D. 25, is 
not typical. Kuang-wu had ascended the throne only twelve days earlier, and his 
territorial possessions were restricted to the northern plain and southern Shan-si. 
The civil war overshadowed everything else, and the new emperor was 
inexperienced. He therefore appointed his twenty-four year old «) follower Teng 
Yu and simultaneously enfeoffed him as Full Marquis (HHS 16,46:3b—4a). Teng 
Yii had previously been General of the Van and had campaigned in the northwest 
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with the Staff of Authority. His new appointment changed nothing but his title. 
He retained the Staff of Authority (HHS 16,46:4a), continued to operate as a 
general, and in fact never set foot in the new capital during his entire tenure as 
Grand Minister over the Masses. The duties of the Excellency were instead 
performed by the Director of Uprightness, the then highest official under the 
minister. That post was from A.D. 26 held by Fu Chan, who that year was given 
the additional title of Acting Grand Minister over the Masses. His biography 
notes that he remained in Lo-yang (HHS 26,56: 1b). 

When Teng Yi had been roundly beaten by the Red Eyebrows and resigned as 
Grand Minister over the Masses on Mar. 14, A.D. 27,47) he was replaced by Fu 
Chan. The appointment was made on May 10, when Fu Chan simultaneously was 
enfeoffed as Full Marquis (HHS 26,56:1b). He was dismissed on Dec. 25, A.D. 
29, on the grounds that he had attemped to conceal a quarrel between the 
Governor of Ho-nan and the Colonel Director of the Retainers in the Temple of 
the Eminent Founder (HHS 26,56:3a). 

The Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Hou Pa, was promoted to become 
Grand Minister over the Masses on Dec. 25, A.D. 29, the very day on which Fu 
Chan had been dismissed. But he was not made a Full Marquis at this occasion, 
only a Marquis within the Passes (HHS 26,56:6b). After he had died in office on 
Feb. 4, A.D. 37, the emperor apologized in an edict that the Former Han 
precedent had not been observed and posthumously raised Hou Pa to the rank of 
Full Marquis (HHS 26,56:6b—7a). 

The next Grand Minister over the Masses, Han Hin, had served as an officer 
with the future Emperor Kuang-wu since A.D. 24, and had been previously 
rewarded with a full marquisate. Before his promotion on Apr. 16, A.D. 37, he 
had last served as Grand Administrator of P’ei commandery. To the emperor’s 
annoyance, the new Grand Minister over the Masses stood up to him, speaking 
straight and without subterfuge. He was dismissed on Mar. 7, A.D. 39. The 
reason for this action is not recorded. Han Hin continued to be hounded by 
Kuang-wu, and committed suicide together with his son. His biographical 
vignette emphasizes that he was without guilt, and that his death caused 
discontent (HHS 26,56:7a—7b). 

Han Hin was on Mar. 13, A.D. 39, succeeded by the Grand Administrator of 
Ju-nan commandery, Ou-yang Hi. This man had from A.D. 25 been Kuang-wu’s 
first Governor of Ho-nan and had at that time been enfeoffed as a Full Marquis. 
He was the same Governor of Ho-nan who in A.D. 29 had quarrelled in the 
Temple of the Eminent Founder.) Although this had led to his dismissal, he had 
resumed his career in A.D. 30. But Ou-yang Hi’s tenure as Grand Minister over 
the Masses was destined to be short. He was dismissed on Dec. 5, A.D. 39, for 
having accepted bribes in his previous post. Although numerous persons 
interceded for him, he was thrown into gaol and died (HHS 26,56:7b; 79A, 
109A:8a-8b). 
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OQu-yang Hi’s successor Tai She, who had previously been Grand 
Administrator of Shang-tang commandery, did not fare any better. He was not 
enfeoffed as Full Marquis when he became Grand Minister over the Masses on 
Jan. 30, A.D. 40, but retained his old rank of Marquis within the Passes (HHS 
1B:12b). On May 18, A.D. 44, he was dismissed, thrown into gaol, and died. The 
sources give two different accounts of the grounds on which he was punished. 
According to one version, he had accepted bribes from the men he had 
recommended (HHS 23,53:8b). According to the other, he had falsely implicated 
the former Prefect of the Great Granary, Hi She, in a crime (Ku-kin chu 2:5a). 
The latter account is the more probable one, in light of the fact that during Later 
Han the Three Excellencies jointly were the chief censors of the nation, and also 
jointly were held responsible for their actions. Since the Grand Minister of 
Works, Tou Jung, was dimissed together with Tai She (HHS 23,53:9a), it cannot 
have been a question of individual bribery but of shared accountability.*) 

It is not suprising that Kuang-wu found it difficult at this stage to attract eager 
candidates for the vacancy. He summoned the Grand Palace Grandee Chang 
Chan, who clearly had no wish to risk his life by becoming Grand Minister over 
the Masses. While no one could be forced to serve as an official against his will, 
an imperial summons was not easy to refuse. Chang Chan therefore claimed 
illness, which usually was a sufficient excuse. But Kuang-wu did not take kindly 
to the pretext and had Chang Chan forcibly brought to the audience hall. Chang 
Chan thereupon emptied his bladder in the emperor’s presence to show that he 
could not control it (HHS 27,57:2b). Urinating in the palace was forbidden,*) in 
addition to which officials needed strong self-control to last through the long 
audiences. Kuang-wu had no choice other than letting Chang Chan go. Relations 
between the emperor and the Grand Minister over the Masses improved with the 
next appointment. The Grand Administrator of Kuang-han commandery, Ts’al 
Mao, filled the position on July 27, A.D. 44, and died in office on June 19, A.D. 
47. He was and remained a commoner, and henceforth noble titles were no longer 
conferred on the incumbents when taking up office. 

Ts’ai Mao was on Oct. 21, A.D. 47, succeeded by the Grand Administrator of 
Ch’en-liu commandery, Su K’uang, who died in office on May 20, A.D. 51. 

The Grand Minister of Agriculture, Feng K’in, followed Su K’uang on June 8, 
A.D. 51, with the reduced title of Minister over the Masses. He died in office on 
July 29, A.D. 56. 

Kuang-wu’s last Minister over the Masses was the former Colonel Director of 
the Retainers, Li Hin, who was appointed on Nov. 2, A.D. 56. He outlived the 
emperor in office. 

The evidence assembled above permits a number of definite conclusions. For 
the first, the Grand Minister over the Masses suffered a further loss of status 
during Kuang-wu’s reign. After some hesitation, the emperor no longer created 
him a marquis from A.D. 44 onward, and this became standard for Later Han 
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times. The reduced prestige of the minister was publicly acknowledged in A.D. 
51. Previous to this, the Servant at the Spring and Autumn Courts Chu Yu had 
memorializeds') that the character ta = Grand should be removed from the titles 
of the Three Excellenciess2) (HHS 22,52:2b). On Jan. 8, A.D. 51, the emperor 
ordered that two of the Excellencies henceforth should be known as the Minister 
over the Masses and the Minister of Works, The title of the Commander-in-chief 
was changed to Grand Commandant (HHS 1B:19a—19b). The edict claims to have 
been inspired by antiquarianism, but in reality evinced by a symbolic act that 
power was shifting away from the Minister over the Masses toward the Grand 
Commandant. 

For the second, Kuang-wu broke with recent Former Han precedent as to the 
lower offices from which the minister was selected. From 77 to 1 B.C.,53) 14 of the 
19 Chancellors had in their last preceding posts been Grandee Secretaries, one a 
General of the Right, one a General of the Left, one a Bearer of the Gilded Mace, 
one a Privy Treasurer [of the Palace] of Prolonged Trust,*4) and one an Imperial 
Household Grandee. During the entire Former Han dynasty, only one Chancellor 
had been a Grand Administrator. But Kuang-wu appointed one after another five 
Grand Administrators as Grand Ministers over the Masses. If he though that such 
relatively junior appointees, who recently had belonged to the local 
administration, would be more malleable to his wishes, he was destined to be 
disappointed. He may have come to realize the futility of such an approach, 
judging from the fact that his two last incumbents came from the central 
administration. That was the pattern followed by his successors.°5s) 

For the third, Kuang-wu clashed repeatedly with the Grand Ministers over the 
Masses. No less than four of his ten appointees were accused of various kinds of 
wrongdoing, and three came to a violent end (including suicide). While venality 
undoubtedly existed up to the highest levels of Han officialdom, it is hard to 
believe that one minister after another, whether the emperor liked it or not, had to 
be removed from office for serious offenses. More probably, Kuang-wu, like 
some Former Han emperors before him,*) wished to rid himself of strong-willed 
ministers who stood up to him. Among these were no less than three of five 
former Grand Administrators from whom Kuang-wu seems to have expected 
greater pliability. The laws were many, and legal pretexts could be found for 
dismissals or executions. The question is therefore less whether the emperor 
tried to intimidate the ministers than whether he succeeded. The last three 
appointees died peacefully in office, which only can have one of two possible 
explanations: either the ministers had become subservient to the emperor, or the 
emperor had become disillusioned about cowing the ministers. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that the second explanation is the right one. Although information 
on the attitudes of chief officials is sadly deficient, we know that Ts’ai Mao wasa 
courageous man. As Grand Administrator of Kuang-han commandery, he did not 
hesitate to curb the followers of the Yin clan.‘7) Soon thereafter, he presented a 
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strong memorial in which he castigated the imperial relatives and their followers 
for committing murders in complete disregard of the law. He singled out for 
special criticism a sister of the emperor.‘8) The high officials should be ordered to 
act against licentiousness and crime (HHS 26,56:10a—10b). Yet, it was this very 
man whom Kuang-wu appointed Grand Minister over the Masses after the 
execution of Tai She. It looks very much as though the emperor had come to 
accept the inevitable. 

If the Minister over the Masses came out of Kuang-wu’s reign weakened but 
unbowed, this does not mean a proportionate loss of influence for the tripartite 
cabinet to which he belonged. Let us see how the Comander-in-chief and the 
Grand Minister of Works fared under Kuang-wu. 

The first Commander-in-chief, Wu Han, was one of Kuang-wu’s chief 
followers. He was appointed on Aug. 28, A.D. 25, and at about the same time 
enfeoffed as Full Marquis (HHS 18,48:3a). Wu Han died in office on June 18, 
A.D. 44. Until the end of the civil war in A.D. 36, he was engaged in various 
campaigns. He went out twice more after A.D. 36, against the Hiung-nu in A.D. 
39, and against a separatist movement in Ssu-ch’uan in A.D. 42 (HHS 
18,48:6b—7a). Significantly, his biography in HHS has nothing to say about 
civilian concerns other than his deathbed advice.) He was a military man 
throughout. 

Wu Han’s successor, Liu Lung, was a distant member of the imperial house 
(HHS 22,52:7b). He had a mixed military-civilian career. Having first been Chief 
Commandant of Cavalry, he was enfeoffed as Full Marquis in A.D. 26, appointed 
General Who Punishes the Caitiffs in A.D. 28, and in A.D. 35 simultaneously 
made Grand Administrator of Nan commandery. He retired as General Who 
Punishes the Caitiffs in A.D. 36, but stayed on as Grand Administrator of Nan. In 
A.D. 40, he was demoted to commoner and gaoled for corruption. One year later, 
he was once more enfeoffed as Full Marquis and appointed General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Left. On July 29, A.D. 44, he became 
General of Agile Cavalry and Acting Commander-in-chief. He resigned from 
both offices on June 8, A.D. 51 (HHS 1B:15b; 22,52:8a—9a). 

The third appointee was Chao Hi, who succeeded Liu Lung on June 8, A.D. 51, 
with the new title of Grand Commandant. He was simultaneously made a 
Marquis within the Passes (HHS 26,56: 14b). Chao Hi was the first civilian to head 
the ministry, and this henceforth became the rule. He had previously been 
probationary Chancellor of a marquisate, Chancellor of another, Prefect of a 
prefecture, Grand Administrator of a commandery, and from A.D. 50 Grand 
Coachman (HHS 26,56:14a-14b). As Grand Commandant, Chao Hi concerned 
himself with the affairs of the northern border, the Fengand Shan sacrifices, and 
the rituals for the Three Enclosures”) (HHS 26,56: 14b—15a). He outlived the 
emperor in office. 

That leaves the Grand Ministers of Works. The first of these was one of 
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Kuang-wu’s chief followers, Wang Liang, who had been made a Marquis within 
the Passes even before Kuang-wu had ascended the throne. He became Grand 
Minister of Works on Aug. 23, A.D. 25, and was simultaneously enfeoffed as Full 
Marquis, the emperor believing that the appointment had been foretold by an 
apocryphal text (HHS 22,52:4b).¢1) Wang Liang never performed the duties of his 
office, since he immediately was sent out on a military campaign. He was 
dismissed as minister on Mar. 23, A.D. 26, for disobedience in the field (HHS 
22,52:4b). 

On Mar. 26, A.D. 26, the Grand Palace Grandee Sung Hung was appointed 
Grand Minister of Works and enfeoffed as Full Marquis. He proved himself an 
independent man, criticizing the emperor’s taste in music,%) objecting to his 
looking at a painted screen during an audience,®) and refusing to marry his 
sister *) (HHS 26,56:8b—9a). Yet, he remained in office for five years. He was 
finally dismissed on Feb. 8, A.D. 31, for having impeached a Grand 
Administrator without evidence (HHS 26,56:9a), i.e. for having improperly 
performed his censorial role. 

Sung Hung was on June 14, A.D. 31, succeeded by Kuang-wu's brother-in-law 
Li T’ung, who previously had been Commandant of the Guards, Grand Minister 
of Agriculture, and General of the Van. He had been enfeoffed as Full Marquis in 
A.D. 26 (HHS 15,45:2b). Liang T’ung suffered from a digestive ailment, and after 
repeated requests was permitted to resign in Oct./Nov., A.D. 36 (HHS 
15,45:3a—3b). 

Next came an Acting Grand Minister of Works. This was Ma Ch’eng, one of 
Kuang-wu’s chief followers, who had been a Full Marquis since A.D. 31. He 
served from Jan. 1, A.D. 37, to his resignation on Apr. 21 of the same year (HHS 
22,52:7a). 

The fifth Grand Minister of Works was Tou Jung, one of the most powerful 
men of his time. He had been an independent warlord in the Kan-su Corridor 
during the civil war, and in A.D. 29 had recognized Kuang-wu from a position of 
Strength.*5) In A.D. 32, he had been rewarded with a full marquisate (HHS 
23,53:7b-8a), and in A.D. 36 had triumphantly arrived in Lo-yang with an 
enormous cortége (HHS 23,53:8a; 26,56:10a; 31,61:6a; 34,64:1b). He was 
appointed Shepherd of Ki province in A.D. 37, but after ten-odd days was 
transferred to become Grand Minister of Works on May 29 of that year (HHS 
23,53:8b).©) He seems to have been uneasy in his ministerial post, but was not 
permitted to resign. Tou Jung was dismissed on May 18, A.D. 44, together with 
the Grand Minister over the Masses on the grounds of joint responsibility (HHS 
23,53:8b—9a).°7) 

The Grand Coachman, Chu Fou, succeeded Tou Jung on July 27, A.D. 44. He 
had been a Full Marquis since A.D. 26 (HHS 33,63:6a). Chu Fou was sentenced 
for corruption and dismissed on Dec. 6, A.D. 46 (HHS 33.63:6a). 

On Dec. 7, A.D. 46, the Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Tu Lin, 
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was appointed Grand Minister of Works. He was never made a marquis, and died 
in office during the fall of A.D. 47.) 

Tu Lin’s successor on Nov. 15, A.D. 47, was the Grand Coachman, Chang 
Ch’un, whose title was shortened to Minister of Works on June 8, A.D. 51. Chang 
Ch’un had inherited a full marquisate in 6 B.C., and had been transferred to 
another marquisate by Wang Mang in A.D. 12 (HS 18:12b). Kuang-wu 
recognized Chang Ch’un’s fief, and, probably in the 30’s, transferred him to a 
larger marquisate (HHS 35,65:1b). While in office, Chang Ch’un constructed in 
A.D. 48 the Yang Canal, which, for the purpose of shipping, connected the 
eastern moat of Lo-yang with the lower reaches of the Lo River (HHS 
35 ,65:2b).”) In A.D. 50, he presented on imperial request advice concerning the 
Ti and Hia sacrifices.») At about the same time, Chang Ch’un was preparing a 
recommendation for the establishment of a Bright Hall and a Hall of the Circular 
Moat, but was anticipated by the Erudit Huan Jung.) In A.D. 54, he 
memorialized that the Feng and Shan sacrifices should be offered”) (HHS 
35 ,65:2b—4b). Chang Ch’un died in office on May 3, A.D. 56. 

Kuang-wu’s last Minister of Works was Feng Fang, who had been Grand 
Coachman from A.D. 51. His appointment took place on July 25, A.D. 56, at 
which occasion he also was enfeoffed as Marquis within the Passess (HHS 
33 ,63:8a). He outlived the emperor in office. 

It is clear from this survey that relations between the emperor and the 
Commander-in-chief/Grand Commandant, and Grand Minister of Works/ 
Minister of Works were less strained than between him and the Grand Minister 
over the Masses/Minister over the Masses. None of these officials was executed 
or forced to commit suicide. Whereas the Grand Ministers over the 
Masses/Ministers over the Masses from A.D. 44 onward were and remained 
commoners, the other Excellencies were either selected from among marquises, 
or, with a single exception (Tu Lin), ennobled on their appointments. (It is 
noteworthy, however, that from A.D. 51 the appointees were only made 
Marquises within the Passes, and that Kuang-wu’s successors dispensed with 
noble titles altogether.) This does not mean that the Commanders-in-chief/Grand 
Commandants and the Grand Ministers of Works/Ministers of Works were more 
pliable to the wishes of the ruler. Sung Hung, especially, showed unusual grit, 
and Tou Jung was not a man to be easily ignored. It means that Kuang-wu rather 
concentrated his energy on intimidating the Grand Ministers over the Masses, an 
endeavor in which he did not succeed particularly well. The cabinet emerges 
from Kuang-wu’s reign with its power more or less intact. What can be observed 
is the beginning of a shift within the cabinet itself, whereby the formal authority 
of the Minister over the Masses was gradually replaced by the informal authority 
of the Grand Commandant. This is the reason why the Grand Commandant is 
listed first among the Three Excellencies in the HHS treatise (chih 24), whereas 
he appears last in HS 19A after the Chancellor and the Grandee Secretary. This is 
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the reason why 51.7 % of the Commanders-in-chief/Grand Commandants from 
A.D. 25 to 189 have biographies in HHS, compared to 39.6 % of biographies for 
the Grand Ministers over the Masses/Ministers over the Masses. Finally, this is 
the reason why ten Ministers over the Masses during Later Han were directly 
transferred to become Grand Commandants, compared to only a single transfer 
in the opposite direction.73) 

That the Later Han cabinet was not intimidated by the throne can be easily 
documented by tabulating the violent deaths, i.e. executions and suicides, of the 
Excellencies. During Former Han, 16 members of the then two-partite cabinet 
met with such ends,”) during Later Han 10 members of the tripartite cabinet.75) A 
comparison of the two dynasties is best done through a histogram (Graph 1). For 
the period from 202 B.C. to A.D. 8, [have by fifteen-year periods calculated the 
violent deaths of cabinet members in percentage to the total number of 
appointees, and have then repeated the process for the period from A.D. 25 to the 
collapse of orderly governmentin A.D. 189. The histograms for the two dynasties 
will be comparable, since they are based on percentages. Height reveals the 
degree of conflict between the throne and the cabinets. It is evident that tensions 
were at their peak during the middle of Former Han, particularly in the reign of 
Emperor Wu (140-87), and high during the first ninety years of Later Han. The 
falling off of the histogram toward the end of Later Han does not mean that the 
members of the cabinet had become more amenable to the ruler’s wishes, but that 
the throne became more humane in solving conflicts. From A.D. 107, the practice 
developed of blaming portents on the Three Excellencies and of peacefully 
dismissing them on this pretext from time to time.) The throne also began to 
rotate the ministers, more frequently in order to prevent them from gaining too 
much power. Such measures would not have been necessary with a subservient 
cabinet. 

Lao Kan states unequivocally that Kuang-wu did not trust the Three 
Excellencies, that active government was transferred to the Masters of Writing, 
i.e. the imperial secretariat, and that the role of the chief ministers became a mere 
formality.”) As I have shown, Kuang-wu’s conflict with his Grand Minister over 
the Masses did no permanent damage to the cabinet, just as Emperor Wu’s 
conflict with his chief ministers had left no lasting scars. The cabinet was a focus 
of power throughout both dynasties. But while the role of the Three Excellencies 
had not become a pure formality in Later Han times, as believed by Lao Kan and 
others, this does not mean that the imperial secretariat was not another focus of 
power which rivaled and, at times, surpassed the cabinet. 

As a conduit of all correspondence to and from the throne, the power of the 
imperial secretariat was very real. The question is whether it was wielded in the 
personal interest of the emperor. The answer must be that it was not. The Prefect 
of the Masters of Writing, the Supervisor of the Masters of Writing, and the 
Masters of Writing themselves were not representatives of the ruler but career 
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officials. They did not serve in the imperial secretariat exclusively, but passed 
through it en route to other offices, and they viewed misuse of imperial power 
with the same distaste as other officials. That Kuang-wu did not find the Masters 
of Writing submissive is proved by the fact that he had them flogged; and it was a 
Prefect of the Masters of Writing (Shen-t’u Kang) who in the 30’s A.D. protested 
sharply against the emperor’s abuse of authority (HHS 29,59:4b). 

The careers of Kuang-wu’s Grand Ministers over the Masses/Ministers over 
the Masses provide further evidence for the independence of the imperial 
secretariat. Four of the ten Excellencies had earlier in their official lives been 
employed in the imperial secretariat: Fu Chan had been a Master of Writing 
(HHS 26,56: 1b), Hou Paa Prefect of the Masters of Writing (HHS 26,56:6b), Han 
Hin a Prefect of the Masters of Writing (HHS 79B, 109B: 15a), and Feng K’in first 
a Supervisor of the Masters of Writing and then a Prefect of the Masters of 
Writing (HHS 26,56:12a). Among these, Fu Chan was dismissed as Grand 
Minister over the Masses on what looks like a pretext, presumably because he 
had become inconvenient to the emperor.”) Han Hin stood up to Kuang-wu, for 
which he was dismissed and forced to commit suicide.”) This does not show 
pliability to the wishes of the emperor by former members of the imperial 
secretariat. Kuang-wu may, in fact, have found such men too independent for his 
taste. Not counting Teng Yu, whose case is not typical, the second, third, and 
fourth Grand Ministers over the Masses had all previously served in the imperial 
secretariat. But after Han Hin’s violent death in A.D. 39, only one other minister 
was appointed from that quarter. 

In short, the imperial secretariat was not a personal tool of the ruler but a 
counterweight to the cabinet. It was for this purpose that it had been formally 
established by Emperor Wu, and it fulfilled that role throughout the remainder of 
Former and all of Later Han. Power was divided between the throne, the cabinet, 
and the imperial secretariat, flowing to and fro in a three-cornered struggle in 
which the balance occasionally was upset but never fully destroyed. In the Han 
system of checks and balances, neither emperor, nor cabinet, nor imperial 
secretariat could ever gain total authority.®) 

There existed as yet no unified censorate for the surveillance of officialdom. In 
Later Han times, the Three Excellencies inspected jointly the performance of the 
central and local administrations. The Palace Assistant Secretary in the ministry 
of the Privy Treasurer was responsible for a separate inspection of all officials in 
the central government. The Colonel Director of the Retainers not only examined 
the conduct of the officials in the capital region, but also inspected the staff of the 
central government below the level of the Three Excellencies. The 
Shepherds/Inspectors were censors of the local administration. This overlapping 
of responsibility was a chief feature of the system and undoubtedly intended to 
prevent dishonesty and sloth. None of the officials was a personal representative 
of the emperor. 
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Kuang-wu made half-hearted attempts to bring censorial surveillance under 
his more immediate control. Soon after he had ascended the throne, he issued a 
directive that the Palace Assistant Secretary, the Colonel Director of the 
Retainers, and the Prefect of the Masters of Writing should share a special mat at 
court meetings. They were nicknamed ‘“‘the Three Who Sit Alone’’ (HHS 
27,57: 1a). If this honour was intended to symbolize a new and closer relationship 
between the imperial secretariat and part of the censorate, and between these 
officials and the throne at the expense of the Three Excellencies, the gesture was 
an empty one. The inexperienced emperor may simply have acted from naivité, 
and his later actions did not harmonize with this early initiative. 

It has been seen that in A.D. 30, the Bearer of the Gilded Mace, Chu Fou, 
protested against the frequent transfer of Shepherds of provinces and Grand 
Administrators of commanderies. This matter was discussed at a conference, in 
which the ministers sided with Chu Fou. The officials in question were thereupon 
exchanged less often.*!) This shows that until A.D. 30, Kuang-wu had favoured 
short tenures for Shepherds, which meant less efficient censorial supervision of 
the local administration, and that it was the bureaucracy which argued for greater 
Stability and efficiency. 

The same Bearer of the Gilded Mace presented another memorial in A.D. 30. 
When, according to the regulations, the Shepherds had completed the annual 
inspections of their provinces, they reported to the Three Excellencies the names 
of unfit Grand Administrators of commanderies and Chancellors of kingdoms.®) 
The Three Excellencies then dispatched Division Heads to make independent 
investigations. If their findings bore out the reports of the Shepherds, the 
impeached officials were demoted or dismissed. Chu Fou complained that the 
emperor ignored proper procedure, only trusted the censorial officials, and 
omitted reevaluation by the Three Excellencies. This had caused portents to 
appear (HHS 33,63:4b—Sb). It is not known how the emperor reacted. But if 
Kuang-wu wished to strengthen the censorial role of the Shepherds at the 
expense of the Three Excellencies, it makes no sense that later during the 30’s 
A.D. he rejected a proposal which he should have accepted. The Grand Minister 
of Agriculture, Kiang Feng, memorialized that the Three Excellencies should be 
inspected themselves by the Colonel Director of the Retainers. The emperor 
referred the matter for discussion to the Three Excellencies, and then accepted 
advice not to take any action.®) If Kuang-wu had felt strongly about the issue, he 
should have included the Nine Ministers in the conference and then accepted 
Kiang Feng’s advice. He chose not to do so. The evidence suggests that 
Kuang-wu was inconsistent and ambivalent, and that, just as he never gained 
control over the cabinet and the imperial secretariat, he did not come to dominate 
the censorial system. 

The power in government discussed so far has been of the institutional kind. 
Within this system, gentry clans wielded local and national influence, and 
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factions struggled for power at the court. It can be said with some justice that to 
understand the role of the political factions in Later Han China is to possess the 
key to the political history of that time. This is such a large and important subject 
that it needs a chapter of its own. 
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CHAPTER III. REGIONAL POWER 
AND NATIONAL FACTIONS 


It is a question of crucial historical importance whether the Han dynasties were 
ruled by an oligarchy, a relatively small number of great clans!) whose members 
reasserted themselves generation after generation, or whether there existed 
social mobility upward and downward. How long did the national gentry remain 
powerful and privileged? Did it form a closed society or could others rise into it 
and replace those who had formerly been part of it? 


For the purpose of this study, I will use the term gentry for clans which had 
sufficiently large incomes from their lands to give their male offspring literary 
educations. The gentry clans may in turn be subdivided into lesser and greater 
gentry, although it is not always easy to distinguish the one from the other. It is 
more useful to differentiate between gentry clans of local and national 
importance. 


Our first step should be to investigate whether Former Han clans of national 
importance were able to reassert themselves at any time during Later Han. A 
broad inquiry is not possible because of the nature of the sources. We have no 
registers of candidates for office, nor, below the level of the Three Excellencies, 
complete lists of Han officials which would permit statistical analysis. Virtually 
the only material available is the biographies of the dynastic histories. The 
limitation is a Serious One, since we have torely on the subjective selection of the 
dynastic historian. He believed that history was made by man and devoted 
biographies to those who in his opinion had played important positive or negative 
roles during the dynasty, i.e. the rulers, the officials, the scholars, the poets, the 
virtuous, the eccentric, as well as the enemies of Heaven’s Mandate. This means 
that, excluding the ‘‘outlaws’’, we have information on only a narrow political, 
intellectual, and occasionally moral elite. But while we may not always share the 
judgment of the ancient historian, his choice of subjects is generally sensible. He 
did not, for instance, write biographies for all men who reached a certain high 
level in officialdom. To avoid excessive bulk, he concentrated on some, and 
there is no reason to doubt that he normally excluded those who accomplished 
least. It is also important to remember that in the earlier part of HS, Pan Piao and 
Pan Ku were guided by Ssu-ma Ts’ien, that they were the sole authors of the 
latter part of that history, and that the five instalments of the TKK were written 
by different groups of authors. When Fan Ye compiled the definite version of the 
HHS, he used the TKK as his main source, but also drew on other works, 
particularly Sie Ch’eng’s (fl. A.D. 222) Hou Han shu and Yiian Hung’s (320-376) 
Hou Han ki. We are therefore confronted not by the attitude of a single historian 
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but by that of many, whose possible individual prejudices might tend to cancel 
out each other. 

Ideally, we should draw up genealogies for all clans appearing in the 
biographies of HS and HHS and see whether any of these connect from dynasty 
to dynasty. Such a vast and time-consuming task is beyond my ambition. It has 
occurred to me that it also is unnecessary and that there is a shortcut. The places 
of origin of the clans were not abstract terms in Han times for the purpose of 
noting common descent. When a biography says that X was a native of Y, it 
means that Y was the present home of the man. We therefore list on cards, one 
card for each biographee in HS,2) the surname of the man and his home 
prefecture, noting carefully whether he or any of his descendants or relatives 
moved to different places. Such moves are fairly common, according to my count 
involving 41 clans. The majority of these 41 clans had originally been settled on 
the Great Plain and the Shan-tung peninsula, and all but two of them moved to the 
capital territory. These were forced transfers, a policy begun by Emperor Kao in 
202 B.C. (HS 1B:7b). The pupose was to dislodge powerful and rich clans from 
their home areas and to resettle them where they could be watched by the central 
government. It became the custom to move such clans to the tomb towns of 
Former Han emperors, and to assist them with land and cash grants (e.g. HS 5:5Sa; 
6:3a; 7:3b, 4a). In 127 B.C., it was ordered that people with a property of 3 million 
cash3) or over were to be moved to Emperor Wu’s tomb town Mao-lings) (HS 
6:10b). The property requirement was set at | million cash in 73 B.C. for Emperor 
Chao’s tomb town P’ing-lings) (HS 8:3b), and kept at the same level in 65 B.C. for 
Emperor Siian’s tomb town Tu-lings) (HS 8:11b). Emperor Yiian ordered in 40 
B.C. that the moves be discontinued (HS 9:10a). Even though the policy was 
briefly revived in 19 B.C. (HS 10:9b), it was again rescinded in 16 B.C. (HS 
10:1 1a).7) 

By the method outlined above, I have catalogued 220 clans for Former Han. 
The process was repeated on a different set of cards for Later Han, resulting in 
372 clans. I then interfiled the cards for Former and Later Han alphabetically by 
place names. Wherever identical clan names appear for both dynasties in the 
same localities, I have read the relevant biographies and drawn up genealogies to 
see whether common descents exist. It so happens that identical clan names 
frequently appear in the same locality without any relationship being recorded. 
The fragmentation of lineages had gone beyond the point where common descent 
from a remote ancestor had any practical interest. The historian only notes 
relatively close relations. 

The analysis reveals that clans represented by biographies in both HS and 
HHS number no more than 24.8) Two of these can be excluded from further 
consideration. One is the K’ung clan whose members in the main branch too 
often received biographies less for reasons of personal eminence than in homage 
to their ancestor Confucius. The other is the Pan clan. Members of the Pan clan 
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have mostly well-deserved biographies in HHS. But it is doubtful whether other 
historians would have allowed them biographies in HS. Pan Ku could not resist 
the temptation of presenting a fanciful genealogy of his clan in chapter 100 of HS, 
and of writing a biographical vignette for his father’s father’s sister (HS 
97B:7a—9b) who had been a Favourite Beauty (1.e. second-rank concubine) in the 
harem of Emperor Ch’eng. This reduces the number to the following 22 clans: 

a. The Chang clan claimed descent from a 4th century B.C. minister in the 
feudal state of Han. It was moved to Emperor Siian’s tomb town Tu-ling during 
Former Han. For Later Han, branches are documented in Tu-ling, Mo,9) 
Yu-shih,'?) and Wu-yang!') (HS 40; 59; HHS 35,65; 56,86; 80B,110B). 

b. The Chang clan came from Ta-liang!2) in the feudal state of Wei. Emperor 
Kao enfeoffed a member in 203 B.C. as king of Chao, but abolished the kingdom 
in 199 B.C. The clan settled thereafter in Si-yang.'3) For Later Han times, 
branches are documented in Si-yang and Kao-p’ing'*) (HS 16; 32; 97A; HHS 
45,75; 67,97). 

c. The Chao clan was settled in Shou-ch’un!s) throughout Former and Later 
Han times (HS 89; HHS 79B,109B). 

d. The Cheng clan had originally been a great clan in the Kao-mi kingdom in 
Shan-tung, and had there intermarried with the local royal branch of the Former 
Han imperial house. It was moved to Emperor Chao’s tomb town P’ing-ling. 
Descendants continued to live in P’ing-ling during Later Han (HS 77; HHS 
35,65). 

e. The Cheng clan had originally lived in Lin-tzu.'s) It moved to Shan-yin!) 
during Former Han and remained settled there in Later Han times (HS 70; HHS 
33,63; Sie Ch’eng’s Hou Han shu 2). 

f. The Feng clan claimed descent from a man who had held Shang-tang for the 
feudal state of Han. Reacting to pressure from Ts’in, he surrendered Shang-tang 
to the feudal state of Chao in 260 B.C., was enfeoffed as Lord of Hua-yang, and 
fell in battle against Ts’in that year.'s) One branch of the clan remained at Lu’) in 
Shang-tang, another lived in Chao. One branch moved late in the 3rd century 
B.C. from Chao to Tai and was from there transferred to Emperor Hui’s tomb 
town An-ling®) in Former Han times. Another branch was during Former Han 
transferred from Lu to Emperor Siian’s tomb town Tu-ling (HS 50; 79; 97B; 
HHS 28A,58A; 82A,112A). 

g. The Fu clan had originally lived in Tsi-nan commandery in northern 
Shan-tung. It moved from there to Tung-wu?'!) in the reign of Emperor Wu 
(140-87). The clan remained settled in Tung-wu during Later Han times (HS 88; 
HHS 10B; 26,56; 79B,109B). 

h. The Han clan descended beyond any doubt from the kings of the feudal 
state of Han, a kingdom which Emperor Kao briefly revived for a member22) from 
206 to 202/201 B.C. Three branches are documented for Former Han, all of which 
lived in localities where they had received marquisates: Kung-kao,2) 
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Siang-ch’eng,2) and Lung-o.25) For Later Han, asingle settlement is documented 
in Wu-yang*) (HS 33; 93; HHS 45,75). 

i. The Kia clan lived at first in Lo-yang: It was during Former Han moved to 
Emperor Chao’s tomb town P’ing-ling and remained settled there in Later Han 
times (HS 48; 65B: HHS 36,66). 

j. The Kuo clan lived originally in Chih.2”) It was moved to Emperor Wu’s 
tomb town Mao-ling during Former Han and remained settled there in Later Han 
times (HS 92; HHS 31,61). 

k. The Li clan was all through Former Han settled in Kao-yang district of Yu 
prefecture.%) For Later Han times, the clan is only documented in Fan-yang”) 
(HS 41; 43; HHS 80B,110B). 

1. The Ou-yang clan was throughout Former and Later Han settled in 
Ts’ien-ch’eng») (HS 88; HHS 79A,109A). 

m. The Pao clan was originally settled in Kao-ch’eng,:3!) from where it moved 
to Ch’ang-tzu32) and T’un-liu33) during Former Han. It remained at T’un-liu in 
Later Han times (HS 72; HHS 29,59). 

n. The Shen-t’u clan lived in the Liang kingdom») during Former Han. For 
Later Han times, it is documented in Mao-ling (HS 42; HHS 29,59). 

o. The Su clan was during Former Han settled in Tu-ling, before it became the 
tomb town of Emperor Sian. For Later Han times, the clan is documented in 
P’ing-ling prefecture (HS 54; HHS 31,61). 

p. The Tou clan claimed to have lived for generations in Kuan-tsin,35) going 
back to a time before the foundation of the Han dynasty. It was moved to 
Emperor Chao’s tomb town P’ing-ling, and remained there for the rest of Former 
and all of Later Han (HS 52; 97A; HHS 10A; 10B; 23,53; 69,99). 

q. The Tu clan had its home in Tu-yen.*) It was moved to Emperor Wu’s tomb 
town Mao-ling, and then seems voluntarily to have settled in Tu-ling. The clan 
remained in Tu-ling throughout Later Han (HS 60; HHS 80A, 110A). 

r. The Tu clan had its home in Fan-yang.;7) It was moved to Emperor Wu’s 
tomb town Mao-ling, and remained there for the rest of Former and all of Later 
Han (HS 85; HHS 27,57). 

s. The Tuan clan was during Former Han settled in Shang-kuei,8) and is for 
Later Han documented in Ku-tsang*) (HS 70; HHS 65,95). 

t. The Wang clan claimed descent from the Yellow Lord and Shun via the 
dukes of Ts’i of the house of T’ien. Dismissing the two legendary rulers, the 
descent from the dukes of Ts’i was undoubtedly a fabrication to bolster Wang 
Mang’s claim to the throne. A similar fraudulent genealogy had been drawn up 
for the founder of the Former Han dynasty.) The first reliable home of the Wang 
clan in early Former Han was in Tung-p’ing-ling.4'!) Soon thereafter, a member 
moved to Yiian-ch’eng.42) For Later Han times, the clan is documented in 
Han-tan*) and P’ing-a“) (HS 97B; 98; 99A, 99B, 99C; HHS 12,42; 24,54). 

u. The Wei clan had originally lived in P’eng-ch’eng4s) and moved from there 
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to Tsou.*) In Former Han times, it was transferred to Emperor Chao’s tomb 
town P’ing-ling, and from there to Emperor Siian’s tomb town Tu-ling. For Later 
Han, the clan is documented in Tu-ling (HS 73; HHS 26,56). 

v. The Yang clanhad its home in Hua-yin”) throughout Former and Later Han 
times. One branch was in Former Han times moved to Emperor Wu’s tomb town 
Mao-ling. During Later Han, the clan is only documented in Hua-yin (HS 66; 
HHS 54,84). 

Map 5 shows the home areas of the 22 clans represented by biographies in both 
HS and HHS. It brings out the extraordinary geographical mobility of these 
clans. The majority of them had originally been settled on the Great Plain, but 
only two of them (c, 1) stayed in their localities. Three (a, e, s) moved into the 
periphery. No less than 11 of the 36 moves were forced transfers to imperial tomb 
towns in the Wei River valley. 

The political influence of the 22 clans, among whom less than half reached the 
highest level of importance and the status of a national elite, is as varied as the 
time spans during which they reached their eminence (Table 4). Some barely last 
beyond the reign of Wang Mang. Many submerge completely before reappearing 
on the horizon of the ancient historian. A few remain broadly influential 
throughout most of the two dynasties. Only three of the clans (a, k, n) belong to 
the 18 from which Emperor Kao’s chief followers were recruited, and a single (p) 
is represented among Emperor Kuang-wu’s 35 chief followers. Assistance to the 
dynasty founders was therefore not decisive for the distinction of these clans. 

The relative importance of the 22 clans is brought out by Table 5. How is their 
standing to be explained? Relation to the imperial house was not the determining 
factor. Girls of the Chang (b) and Tou (p) clans became empresses of Hui and 
Wen in early Former Han. But the Fu clan (g) had been distinguished long before 
a daughter became consort of the last Later Han emperor Hien. Relation to the 
imperial house was a risky matter which could, and in Later Han always did, lead 
to the temporary eclipse or permanent downfall of a clan.4) 

A national gentry of less than a dozen clans, asserting itself throughout most of 
Former and Later Han, is an extremely low figure. Survival at the national level 
was obviously the exception, not the rule. There is no simple explanation for the 
unusual durability of these few clans. Rather it must have been a combination of 
factors, in which wealth, factional affiliation, genuine ability, marriage policy, 
the number of clan members in office, the ranks they reached, the noble titles 
they were granted, and the fertility by which they multiplied, all must have played 
a role. The elegance with which Tou Jung not only survived the fall of Wang 
Mang and the Keng-shih Emperor but managed to throw in his lot with Kuang-wu 
from a position of strength, shows the survival skill of a great politician on behalf 
of himself and his clan. 

Among Kuang-wu’s 35 chief followers, only Tou Jung and, as will be seen, Ma 
Yuan”) belonged to the national gentry of Former Han. All others came from 
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Table 5S. Relative importance of the 22 clans represented by biographies in both HS and HHS. 


lesser levels of society. Let us investigate their social and political backgrounds 
in the sequence by which they are listed in chapters 15,45 to 24,54 of HHS‘): 

1. Li T’ung was a native of Wan prefectures!) in Nan-yang commandery. He 
seems to have belonged to a well-to-do landed clan which, as then was common, 
also engaged in commerce.°2) Li T’ung’s father had studied astrology and the 
apocryphal texts with the famous Liu Hin, and had filled a minor office under 
Wang Mang. Li T’ung himself had first been an Attendant [Clerk] of Wang 
Mang’s General of the Five Majestic Principles and then Assistant in Wu 
prefecture.53) Preferring the life of a country gentleman, Li T’ung had returned 
home. The Li clan formed at first an independent group critical of Wang Mang, 
but it combined on its own initiative with the one led by Liu Po-sheng in A.D. 
22.54) After the Keng-shih Emperor had ascended the throne on Mar. 11, A.D. 23, 
Li T’ung was appointed General-in-chief Who Is Pillar of State, and in A.D. 24 
was enfeoffed as king.’5) In the same year of A.D. 24, he married the future 
Emperor Kuang-wu’s younger sister Liu Po-ki. This was unquestionably a 
precaution for the future. When Kuang-wu had become emperor on Aug. 5, A.D. 
25, Li T’ung joined him that year after having been summoned (HHS 15,45:la 
ff.). 

2. Wang Ch’ang was a native of Wu-yang prefecture’) in Ying-ch’uan 
commandery. His father had moved there from Hu prefecture’) in Yu-fu-feng 
commandery (TKK 10:4b). Nothing else is known about his ancestry nor whether 
any relatives held office. At the end of Wang Mang’s reign, Wang Ch’ang took 
revenge for the murder of a younger brother and became a fugitive and leader of 
the Troops from the Lower [Yang-tzu] kiang.%) These allied themselves with the 
Nan-yang rebels late in A.D. 22. In the following year, Wang Ch’ang 
unsuccessfully championed Liu Po-sheng for the throne.) The Keng-shih 
Emperor made him a General-in-chief and Commandant of Justice in A.D. 23, an 
Acting Grand Administrator of Nan-yang in A.D. 24, and, also in A.D. 24, 
enfeoffed him as king and granted him the imperial surname of Liu.~) He joined 
Kuang-wu in A.D. 26 (HHS 15,45:4a ff.). 

3. Teng Ch’en was a native of Sin-ye prefecture in Nan-yang commandery. 
His great-grandfather had been Inspector of Yang province,*') his grandfather 
Inspector of Kiao province, and his father Chief Commandant of Yu-chang 
commandery (TKK 11:1la). Well before the uprising against Wang Mang, Teng 
Ch’en had married the future Emperor Kuang-wu’s elder sister Liu Yuan. In 
A.D. 22, he joined with his followers (pin-k’o) the rebel forces of Liu Po-sheng, 
and lost his wife and three daughters in the defeat at Siao-ch’ang-an.*) In A.D. 
23, he was by the Keng-shih Emperor appointed first as Lieutenant General and 
then as Grand Administrator of Ch’ang-shan. He joined Kuang-wu in A.D. 24 
(HHS 15,45:7a ff.). 

4. Lai Hi was a native of Sin-ye prefecture in Nan-yang commandery. One of 
his ancestors had been an Imperial Household Grandee in the time of Emperor 
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Wu (r. 140-87), and his father a Grandee Remonstrant in the time of Emperor Ai 
(r. 6-1 B.C.). His mother was a paternal grandaunt or aunt of the future Emperor 
Kuang-wu. Lai Hi stayed in Ch’ang-an at the time of the uprising and was 
arrested by Wang Mang, but his followers (pin-k’o) released him from gaol. He 
became an official under the Keng-shih Emperor, resigned under the pretext of 
iliness in A.D. 24 or 25, and went to his brother-in-law Liu Kia, king of 
Han-chung.®) Lai Hi and Liu Kia joined Kuang-wu in A.D. 26, arriving in 
Lo-yang in A.D. 27 (HHS 15,45:9a ff.).) 

5. Teng Yui was a native of Sin-ye prefecture in Nan-yang commandery.*) 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. He studied as a young man in Ch’ang-an, 
and there became acquainted with the future Emperor Kuang-wu. The texts say 
nothing about Teng Yui’s participation in the uprising against Wang Mang, except 
that he refused to accept office from the Keng-shih Emperor. He joined 
Kuang-wu in late A.D. 23 north of the Yellow River and became his enthusiastic 
supporter (HHS 16,46:la ff.).©) 

6. K’ou Siin was a native of Ch’ang-p’ing prefecture’’?) in Shang-ku 
commandery, where his clan had been well known for generations. During Wang 
Mang’s time, he became Division Head of the Bureau of Merit in his 
commandery. The Grand Administrator of Shang-ku, Keng K’uang, was 
confirmed in his office by the Keng-shih Emperor in A.D. 23,8) and K’ou Siin 
thereby became an official of that ruler. When Wang Lang declared himself 
emperor on Jan. 16, A.D. 24, heading a separatist movement on the northern 
plain,®) Keng K’uang decided to oppose him. He formed an alliance with the 
Acting Grand Administrator of the adjoining Yii-yang commandery, P’eng 
Ch’ung, and together with him dispatched troops to assist the future Emperor 
Kuang-wu in his struggle against Wang Lang.”) K’ou Siin was among the 
officers, and henceforth became one of the chief followers of the dynasty 
founder (HHS 16,46:17a ff.). 

7. Feng Yi was a native of Fu-ch’eng prefecture’!) in Ying-ch’uan 
commandery. Nothing is known about his ancestry. He was an educated man, 
fond of reading, and employed as a Division Head in his commandery. In A.D. 
23, he was taken prisoner by the forces of the future Emperor Kuang-wu. His 
first paternal cousin Feng Hiao, who was among his captors, and others 
interceded for him, whereupon he was released. Later that year, Feng Yi 
persuaded the Chief of Fu-ch’eng to surrender the prefecture to Kuang-wu, and 
then became one of his chief followers (HHS 17,47:1a ff.). 

8. Ts’en P’eng was a native of Ki-yang prefecture”) in Nan-yang 
commandery. Nothing is known about his ancestry, except that, judging from an 
entry in the Feng-su t’ung-yi (p. 123), the clan claimed descent from a younger 
brother of Wen-wang via the viscounts of Ts’en.73) At the end of Wang Mang’s 
reign, Ts’en P’eng was the Chief of his home prefecture. When that city fell to 
Liu Po-sheng at the end of A.D. 22, Ts’en P’eng fled to Chen Fou, Wang Mang’s 
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administrator of Nan-yang. Chen Fou took his mother and wife hostages, 
whereupon Ts’en P’eng led his followers (pin-k’o) and fought valiantly for the 
cause of Wang Mang. After Chen Fou had been killed in the battle between the 
rivers in early A.D. 23,7) Ts’en P’eng sought refuge in Wan prefecture. He 
participated in the defense of that city during the five-months long siege by the 
Han troops. When Wan surrendered to the Keng-shih Emperor on July 4, A.D. 
23, Ts’en P’eng’s life was spared through the intervention of Liu Po-sheng. He 
thereupon became an Official of the latter. At the end of A.D. 23, Ts’en P’eng was 
appointed a Colonel. He was transferred in A.D. 24 to be first Chief Commandant 
of Huai-yang commandery and then Grand Administrator of Ying-ch’uan 
commandery. A new uprising preventing him from taking up the last-mentioned 
office, he led his several hundreds of troops and joined the Grand Administrator 
of Ho-nei commandery. This was motivated by the fact that both men were 
natives of the same prefecture. When the future Emperor Kuang-wu came to 
Ho-nei in A.D. 24, they surrendered to him, and thereafter Ts’en P’eng became 
one of his chief followers (HHS 17,47:10a ff.). 

9. Kia Fu was a native of Kuan-kiin prefectures) in Nan-yang commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. Having first devoted himself to studies, he 
received appointment as a Division Head in his prefecture. He assembled troops 
during the civil war, called himself a general, and operated on his own, until he 
joined the king of Han-chung, Liu Kia, in A.D. 24. Liu Kia appointed him a 
Colonel. When Liu Kia later in the same year, undoubtedly as a precaution, 
decided to establish relations with Kuang-wu, he dispatched Kia Fu witha letter. 
Kia Fu reached the future emperor north of the Yellow River, remained with him, 
and became one of his chief followers (HHS 17,47:17b ff.). 

10. Wu Han was a native of Wan prefecture in Nan-yang commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. His biography states that his family was 
‘“‘poor’’, that he was inarticulate, and that he lacked culture. Because his 
followers (pin-k’o) broke the law, he became a fugitive and made a living as a 
horse trader in Yu-yang commandery. He probably selected that locality for the 
reason that P’eng Ch’ung from his own home prefecture had withdrawn to the 
same territory. In A.D. 23, the Keng-shih Emperor appointed P’eng Ch’ung 
Acting Grand Administrator of Yu-yang and Wu Han Prefect of An-lo.*) In A.D. 
24, P’eng Ch’ung dispatched troops jointly with the Grand Administrator of the 
adjoining Shang-ku commandery to assist the future Emperor Kuang-wu against 
Wang Lang.”) Wu Han was among the officers with the title of Acting Chief 
Clerk. He subsequently remained with Kuang-wu and became one of his chief 
followers (HHS 12,42:8a-8b; 18,48:la ff.).73) 

11. Ko Yen was a native of Yao-yang prefecture”) in Yu-yang commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. During Wang Mang’s time, he was first a 

Division Head in his commandery and then an Attendant Clerk in his province.®) 
After P’eng Ch’ung had been appointed Acting Grand Administrator by the 
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Keng-shih Emperor in A.D. 24, he made Ko Yen Commandant of an 
Encampment. Ko Yen, with the title of Acting Commissioner over the Army, 
was among the troops dispatched by P’eng Ch’ung and the adjoining Shang-ku 
commandery to assist the future Emperor Kuang-wu against Wang Lang.®') He 
subsequently remained with Kuang-wu and became one of his chief followers 
(HHS 18,48:8b ff.). 

12. Ch’en Tsiin was a native of Si-o prefecture®2) in Nan-yang commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. He studied in Ch’ang-an and then became 
an official in his home commandery. After the Keng-shih Emperor had ascended 
the throne, Ch’en Tsiin became Chief Clerk of the General-in-chief Liu Kia.83) He 
seems to have followed Liu Kia, when the latter became king of Han-chung in 
A.D. 24. Like Kia Fu,*) Ch’en Tsiin was in A.D. 24 dispatched by Liu Kia witha 
letter of recommendation to the future Emperor Kuang-wu north of the Yellow 
River, and there remained with him as a chief follower (HHK 1:18a; HHS 
18,48: la ff.). 

13. Tsang Kung was a native of Kia prefecture®’s) in Ying-ch’uan commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. He became Chief of a commune in his 
prefecture and then Patrol Leader of a district. Later, he led his followers 
(pin-k’o) and joined the Troops from the Lower [Yang-tzu] kiang with the rank of 
Colonel. After these had allied themselves with the Nan-yang rebels in late A.D. 
22, he served from A.D. 23 with the future Emperor Kuang-wu®) and henceforth 
was among his chief followers (HHS 18,48:12a ff.). 

14. Keng Yen was anative of Mao-ling prefecture in Yu-fu-feng commandery. 
An ancestor of his had reached the rank of 2000 shih and had been transferred 
from Ku-lu commandery on the northern plain to Emperor Wu’s tomb town, i.e. 
Mao-ling, in the Wei River valley. His father Keng K’uang had been aco-student 
of one of Wang Mang’s first paternal cousins, become a Gentleman, and been 
appointed Wang Mang’s Grand Administrator of Shang-ku commandery.*’) Keng 
Yen, like his father, engaged in studies, but was also interested in military affairs. 
After the Keng-shih Emperor had ascended the throne in A.D. 23, Keng Yen was 
sent by his father to the new court with a memorial and presents. But Keng Yen 
had not reached far on his journey, when Wang Lang proclaimed himself 
emperor on Jan. 16, A.D. 24. Two of Keng Yen’s companions decided to 
recognize the new pretender. Keng Yen refused to do so and instead joined the 
future Emperor Kuang-wu north of the Yellow River. Thereafter Keng Yen tried 
to arrange a meeting between his father and Kuang-wu. It is unclear whether it 
took place.) Later that year, Keng K’uang supported Kuang-wu with officers 
and troops) (HHS 19,49:1a ff.). 

1S. Yao K’i was a native of Kia prefecture in Ying-ch’uan commandery. His 
father had been Grand Administrator of Kuei-yang commandery, and he wore 
mourning for him to the third year. When the future Emperor Kuang-wu operated 
in Ying-ch’uan during A.D. 23, Feng Yi”) recommended Yao K’ito him. Yao K’i 
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remained with Kuang-wu and became one of his chief followers (HHS 17,47:1b; 
20,50: 1a ff.). 

16. Wang Pa was a native of Ying-yang prefecture?!) in Ying-ch’un 
commandery. His ancestors had for generations specialized in the study of law. 
Wang Pa’s grandfather had been Assistant at an Imperial Prison, and his father 
Division Head of the Bureau of Decisions in Ying-ch’uan commandery. Wang Pa 
himself had been a judicial official, had then studied in Ch’ang-an, and was again 
living at home in Ying-yang in A.D. 23. While the future Emperor Kuang-wu 
operated in Ying-ch’uan commandery, Wang Pa joined him with his followers 
(pin-k’o) before July 7 of that year (TKK 10:2b; HHS 20,50:3a ff.). 

17-18. Chai Tsun and his first paternal cousin Chai T’ung were natives of 
Ying-yang prefecture in Ying-ch’uan commandery. Nothing is known about their 
ancestry.) The clan was well-to-do, although Chai Tsun was inclined to frugality 
and together with his wife affected simple garments. As a child, he had studied 
the classics, and later performed the mourning rites for his mother. When he was 
insulted by a local official, he led his followers (k’o) and killed him. In A.D. 23, 
the future Emperor Kuang-wu operated in Ying-ch’uan commandery, and Chai 
Tsun then joined him in his capacity of a prefectural official in Ying-yang. Chai 
T’ung, who is not recorded to have held any previous office, was accepted among 
Kuang-wu’s chief followers on the recommendation of Chai Tsun (HHS 20,50:5b 
ff., 9b ff.). 

19. Jen Kuang was a native of Wan prefecture in Nan-yang commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. He was personally inclined toward Taoism 
(Huang Lao). Having been the Bailiff of a district, he became a prefectural 
official in Wan. He was captured there by the Han troops in A.D. 23%) and was 
about to be robbed and killed, when his life was saved by the Keng-shih 
Emperor’s Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Liu Tz’u. Thereafter Jen 
Kuang first served with Liu Tz’u, but was soon promoted to Lieutenant General 
and participated in the battle of K’un-yang on July 7. At the end of A.D. 23, the 
Keng-shih Emperor appointed him Grand Administrator of Sin-tu commandery 
on the northern plain. After Wang Lang had declared himself emperor on Jan. 16, 
A.D. 24, Jen Kuang executed his messengers and joined the future Emperor 
Kuang-wu™) (HHK 2:2a; HHS 21,51:la ff.). 

20. Li Chung was a native of Huang prefectures) in Tung-lai commandery. 
His father reached the office of Commandant of the Capital in the Kao-mi 
kingdom.*) Between A.D. 1 and 5, Li Chung became a Gentleman by way of the 
jen privilege,”) and during Wang Mang’s reign was appointed Chief 
Commandant of Sin-tu commandery.%) The Keng-shih Emperor confirmed him 
in that post. Together with his superior, the Grand Administrator Jen Kuang,”) 
he joined the future Emperor Kuang-wu in A.D. 24 (HHS 21,51:3a ff.). 

21. Wan Siu was a native of Mao-ling prefecture in Yu-fu-feng commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. He was by the Keng-shih Emperor either 
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appointed or confirmed as Prefect of Sin-tu prefecture,') the capital of Sin-tu 
commandery. When Jen Kuang, the Grand Administrator of that commandery, 
joined the future Emperor Kuang-wu early in A.D. 24,!1) Wan Siu 
simultaneously became one of his chief followers (HHS 21,51:4a ff.). 

22. P’ei T’ung was a native of Sin-tu commandery. His clan claimed descent 
from a certain official during the legendary Hia dynasty who supposedly had 
been granted the fief of P’ei.'2) P’ei T’ung’s father had been Grand Administrator 
of Liao-si commandery, and he himself had been appointed by Wang Mang as 
Grand Administrator's) of Ho-jung.'*) While not explicitly recorded in the 
sources, P’ei T’ung must subsequently have recognized the Keng-shih Emperor 
and been confirmed in office by him. When the future Emperor Kuang-wu in 
early A.D. 24 passed through Hia-k’ii-yang,'%) the capital of Ho-jung 
commandery, P’ei T’ung attached himself to him and became one of his chief 
followers'*) (HHS 21,51:Sa ff.). 

23. Liu Chih was a native of Ch’ang-ch’eng prefecture'”) in Ki-lu 
commandery.'*) Nothing is known about his ancestry, and no relation to the 
imperial clan is recorded. After Wang Lang had proclaimed himself emperor on 
Jan. 16, A.D. 24, Liu Chih together with a younger brother and a first paternal 
cousin took command of his clan and its followers (pin-k’o), assembled several 
thousands of troops, and occupied his home town Ch’ang-ch’eng. When soon 
thereafter the future Emperor Kuang-wu reached Sin-tu commandery and gained 
local support, Liu Chih opened the city gates and became one of his chief 
followers (HHS 1A:10a; 21,51:6b ff.). 109) 

24. Keng Ch’un was a native of Sung-tzu prefecture!'*) in Kii-lu commandery. 
His clan was locally powerful. It was intermarried with a branch of the imperial 
house which descended from Emperor King (r. 156—141) and which had been 
enfeoffed with the Chen-ting kingdom on the northern plain. Keng Ch’un’s father 
had in Wang Mang’s time been Grand Administrator of Tsi-yin,'!') and was by the 
Keng-shih Emperor appointed Grand Administrator of Tsi-nan. Keng Ch’un 
himself had studied in Ch’ang-an and then had become an Official of Wang 
Mang’s Grand Minister of Agriculture.!!2) In A.D. 23, he was absorbed into the 
forces of the Keng-shih Emperor with the rank of Chief Commandant of Cavalry 
and dispatched with the Staff of Authority to pacify parts of the northern 
plain.''3) Late in A.D. 23 or perhaps in the first days of A.D. 24, he met with the 
future Emperor Kuang-wu in Han-tan prefecture'*) and presented him with 
horses and several hundred bolts of silk. He formally joined him after Wang Lang 
had proclaimed himself emperor on Jan. 16, A.D. 24, together with three paternal 
cousins, other assorted clan members, and more than 2000 followers (pin-k’o). 
Soon thereafter, he negotiated the surrender of his home town Sung-tzu (HHS 
1A:10a; 21,51:7b ff.).115) 

25. Chu Yu''s) was a native of Wan prefecture in Nan-yang commandery. His 
mother was a Liu from Fu-yang prefecture'’) in the same commandery. Since 
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Chu Yu was orphaned young, he was raised by his maternal family and during his 
youth frequently visited the nearby Ch’ung-ling district. He there became 
friendly with the future Emperor Kuang-wu and his elder brother Liu Po-sheng. 
This makes it probable that Chu Yu’s mother had sprung from the imperial 
marquises of Ch’ung-ling, giving him and the Liu brothers a common descent. 
When Chu Yu later studied in Ch’ang-an, Kuang-wu was there for the same 
purpose, and the two men continued to associate with each other. Chu Yu served 
with Liu Po-sheng as Commissioner over the Army in A.D. 23, and, at the end of 
that year went in the same capacity to the northern plain with the future Emperor 
Kuang-wu. He henceforth became one of his chief followers (HHS 22,52: laff.). 

26. King Tan was a native of Li-yang prefecture''8) in Tso-p’ing-yi 
commandery. Nothing is known about his ancestry.''9) He studied as a young 
man in Ch’ang-an, and was then during Wang Mang’s reign appointed Chancellor 
of a marquisate. He was transferred to become Chief Clerk of Shang-ku 
commandery,') in which office he was confirmed by the Keng-shih Emperor. 
When his Grand Administrator dispatched troops in A.D. 24 to assist the future 
Emperor Kuang-wu on the northern plain,'2') King Tan was among the officers. 
He henceforth became one of Kuang-wu’s chief followers (HHS 22,52:2b ff.). 

27. Wang Liang was a native of Yao-yang prefecture!2) in Yi-yang 
commandery. Nothing is known about his ancestry. During Wang Mang’s time, 
he was an Official in his commandery. The new Acting Grand Administrator of 
Yii-yang, who in A.D. 23 had been appointed by the Keng-shih Emperor, made 
him Acting Prefect of the Hu-nu prefecture.'23) When in A.D. 24 the Acting Grand 
Administrator dispatched troops to aid the future Emperor Kuang-wu on the 
northern plain,'!24) Wang Liang was among the officers. He henceforth became 
one of Kuang-wu’s chief followers (HHS 22,52:4a ff.). 

28. Tu Mao was a native of Kuan-ktin prefecture in Nan-yang commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry or whether he held any earlier offices. In 
A.D. 24, he joined the future Emperor Kuang-wu on the northern plain and 
became one of his chief followers (HHS 22,52:5b ff.). 

29. MaCh’eng was a native of Ki-yang prefecture in Nan-yang commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. He held office in his prefecture during 
Wang Mang’s time. After the outbreak of the civil war, he served inearly A.D. 23 
with the future Emperor Kuang-wu who then was a Lieutenant General and the 
Grand Master of Ceremonies. The Keng-shih Emperor appointed Ma Ch’eng 
Acting Prefect of Kia later that year.'25) When early in A.D. 24 Ma Ch’eng learned 
that Kuang-wu had been given an independent command on the northern plain, 
he left his post, joined him, and became one of his chief followers (HHS 22,52:6b 
ff.). 

30. Liu Lung was a native of An-chung prefecture!%) in Nan-yang 
commandery, descending from the imperial marquises of An-chung. His father 
participated in A.D. 6 in the abortive uprising of the then marquis,'2”) and must 
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have lost his life. Liu Lung was spared, since he was only seven years old.') He 
later studied in Ch’ang-an. The Keng-shih Emperor made him a Chief 
Commandant of Cavalry in A.D. 23. In A.D. 24, he joined the future Emperor 
Kuang-wu on the northern plain and became one of his chief followers (HHS 
22,52:7b ff.). 

31. Fu Tsiin was a native of Siang-ch’eng prefecture!%) in Ying-ch’uan 
commandery. Nothing is known about his ancestry. When the future Emperor 
Kuang-wu operated in Ying-ch’uan during A.D. 23 and passed Siang-ch’eng, Fu 
Tstin welcomed him in his capacity of Chief of a commune and was appointed a 
Colonel. From this time onward, Fu Tsiin became one of Kuang-wu’s chief 
followers. He participated in the battle of K’un-yang on July 7, A.D. 23, 
whereafter he was given an independent command as Lieutenant General. In 
A.D. 24, Fu Tsiin led more than ten followers (pin-k’o) and joined Kuang-wu on 
the northern plain (HHS 22,52:9a ff.). 

32. Kien T’an, like Fu Tsiin, was a native of Siang-ch’eng prefecture in 
Ying-ch’uan commandery. Nothing is known about his ancestry. When the 
future Emperor Kuang-wu at the end of A.D. 23 prepared to go to the northern 
plain, Kien T’an was recommended to him. He was summoned and henceforth 
became one of Kuang-wu’s chief followers (HHS 22,52:9b ff.). 

33. Ma Wu was a native of Hu-yang prefecture!) in Nan-yang commandery. 
Nothing is known about his ancestry. While still young, he was forced to leave his 
commandery because of a feud, found refuge in Kiang-hia commandery,}3!) 
joined the Troops from Sin-shih as a chieftain, and together with these allied 
himself with Liu Po-sheng in A.D. 22.132) The Keng-shih Emperor appointed him 
a Gentleman-in-Attendance in A.D. 23. Having participated in the battle of 
K’un-yang on July 7 that year, he was promoted to General Who Inspires Awe. 
Ma Wu commanded troops on behalf of the Keng-shih Emperor on the northern 
plain in A.D. 24. The future Emperor Kuang-wu made flattering overtures to 
him, and, in the end, Ma Wu joined him and became one of his chief followers 
(HHS 22,52:10a ff.).133) 

34. Tou Jung was a native of P’ing-ling prefecture in Yu-fu-feng commandery. 
He belonged to the national gentry of Han times.'!%) His ancestor in the seventh 
generation, Tou Kuang-kuo, had been created a marquis in 157 B.C., but the 
marquisate was abolished after three generations. Tou Kuang-kuo’s sister (d. 135 
B.C.) had been the consort of Emperor Wen (r. 179-157). The son of Tou 
Kuang-kuo’s first paternal cousin, Tou Ying (executed 131 B.C.) had been a 
well-known statesman. Tou Jung’s great-great grandfather had been Grand 
Administrator of Chang-ye commandery, and his father’s first paternal cousin (d. 
A.D. 8) Colonel Protecting the Tibetans and Bearer of the Gilded Mace. Tou Jung 
was orphaned young and grew up ina ‘‘poor’’ family. He began his official career 
at the end of Former Han, and served as Foreman Clerk of the General of Agile 
Cavalry, Wang Shun. He became a Major under the General of Strong 
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Crossbow-men, Wang Tsun, and participated in A.D. 7 in the campaign against 
Chai Yi.'35) For this he was created a Baron. During Wang Mang’s reign, he made 
his home in Ch’ang-an. He participated in the abortive campaign by the Grand 
Master, Wang K’uang, against the Red Eyebrows in A.D. 22,!5) and fought at 
K’un-yang on July 7, A.D. 23 under the Grand Minister of Works, Wang Yi. 
Wang Shun was the son of Wang Mang’s father’s first paternal cousin. Wang 
K’uang was the son of Wang Shun. Wang Yi was a first paternal cousin of Wang 
Mang and became his last heir-apparent.'37) In addition, Tou Jung’s sister was a 
concubine of Wang Yi. Tou Jung was therefore closely allied with the Wang clan. 
This did not prevent him from smoothly adjusting to new conditions. Having 
been promoted to general and dispatched against the Han troops in A.D. 23, he 
surrendered after a lost battle to an officer of the Keng-shih Emperor#3s) and 
accepted from him the title of Colonel. In A.D. 24 he wrangled himself 
appointment as Chief Commandant of the Dependent State of Chang-ye, and 
thereafter made himself an independent warlord in the Kan-su Corridor. In A.D. 
29, he negotiated from a position of strength an alliance with Emperor Kuang-wu, 
which implied his recognition of the latter. The two powerful men met for the first 
time face-to-face in A.D. 32, and, after the end of the civil war, Tou Jung 
triumphantly arrived in Lo-yang in A.D. 3639) (HHK 3:13b; HHS 23,53:1a ff.). 

35. Ma Yiian was a native of Mao-ling prefecture in Yu-fu-feng commandery. 
His clan claimed descent from a 3rd century B.C. official in the feudal state of 
Chao who had been a tax collector and general and who had been granted the title 
of Lord of the Horse-breaker [Mountain]. Supposedly the clan name came from 
this title. Like the Tou clan, the Ma belonged to the Han national gentry. Ma 
Yiian’s great-great-grandfather had reached the rank of 2000 shih and because of 
his local power was transferred to Emperor Wu’s tomb town Mao-ling. Ma 
Yiian’s great-grandfather had participated in an attack on the Hiung-nu in 90 B.C. 
and was created a marquis, but he was executed in 88 B.C. together with two 
brothers after having tried to assassinate Emperor Wu.'#) Ma Yian’s 
grandfather had been a Gentleman during the reign of Emperor Stan (73—48) and 
had gone on imperial missions with the Staff of Authority, while his father had 
been Prefect of a Master Herdsman’s Pasture and Major of the Black Tortoise. '4!) 
Two of Ma Yilan’s paternal aunts had been Favourite Beauties, i.e. second-rank 
concubines, of Emperor Ch’eng (r. 32-7). Ma Yuian’s clan adjusted with ease to 
the fall of the Han and the enthronement of Wang Mang. His three elder brothers 
all reached the rank of 2000 shih, and two of them were ennobled.'2) A niece 
married a great-grandson of one of Wang Mang’s paternal uncles. Ma Yuan, born 
in 14 B.C., studied the SAih in his youth, and was appointed an Investigator in his 
commandery. Having released an incarcarated man without authority, he 
became a fugitive in Pei-ti commandery.'*3) He benefited from an amnesty but 
remained in Pei-ti and together with numerous followers (pin-k’o) devoted 
himself to large-scale agriculture and stock raising. Toward the end of Wang 
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Mang’s reign, he first became a Division Head of the General of the Guards, 
Wang Lin,'«) and then Grand Administrator of Han-chung commandery.'45) 
After Wang Mang’s fall, an elder brother of Ma Yiian recognized Emperor 
Kuang-wu in A.D. 25 and was confirmed in his post as Grand Administrator, ') 
while Yuan preferred to join the independent warlord Wei Ao in eastern 
Kan-su.'!47) The latter made him General Who Holds on to Virtue, and, probably 
in A.D. 26, sent him on an important but unsuccessful mission to the pretender 
Kung-sun Shu in Ssu-ch’uan.'4) In A.D. 28, Ma Yiian went on another embassy, 
this time to Emperor Kuang-wu in Lo-yang, and used the opportunity to change 
sides. He was blunt and to the point at this historic meeting. Secure in his great 
regional following in the northwest, he made the memorable statement that ‘‘in 
present times, it is not only the sovereign who selects his subjects. The subjects 
also select their sovereign.’’ Kuang-wu, on his part, was eager to gain Ma Yiian’s 
support and immediately accepted him among his chief followers!) (TKK 12:1a, 
4b; SHS 2:14b; HHS 10A:18a; 24,54:1la ff., 16b). 

The clans of Kuang-wu’s 35 chief followers all belonged to the gentry. The 
term “‘poor’’ as applied to Wu Han (10) and Tou Jung (34) does not mean real 
poverty but lesser resources than other clans of the same class. The biographies 
of the 35 men have frequent references to studies in Ch’ang-an, observance of 
mourning customs, followers (pin-k’o), feuds and appointments to local offices, 
all of which are typical for the gentry. But only Tou Jung and Ma Ylian were born 
into the national gentry, and they are the ones who negotiated their allegiances to 
Kuang-wu late and from positions of strength. The other 33 followers came from 
the local gentry, and they would have remained what they were had they not 
supported a successful pretender. Through a combination of foresight, luck, and 
genuine ability, they rose beyond normal expectations and henceforth formed a 
new national gentry. It was a truly new gentry, since none of the clans descended 
from the chief followers of Emperor Kao, founder of Former Han, and only 
one!5°) had been found worthy by the dynastic historian to be allowed biographies 
in both HS and HHS. This proves that the Later Han was not arestoration of the 
old political and social order but a new beginning, just as the Former Han had 
been. 

If the two dynasties started out with different national gentries, the next 
question must be whether these gentries survived at least throughout their own 
dynasties. Let us therefore compare the clans which came to power together with 
the two dynasty founders and see how long they were able to maintain their 
Status. 

The chief followers of Emperor Kao, a total of 18 men, have their biographies 
grouped together in chapters 34 to 42 of HS. Half of them, like Emperor Kao, 
were natives of Feng district in P’ei. As long as these followers were alive, they 
received the highest offices in the nation. Even on his deathbed, Emperor Kao 
gave instructions on the sequence in which they should be employed (HS 
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1B:23a). From 202 to 155 B.C., the offices of the Three Excellencies were almost 
exclusively held by the chief followers of the dynasty founder. No less than 8 of 
the 18 men became Chancellors. Their rewards were therefore handsome. But 
among their direct descendants'5!) official employment decreased rapidly (Table 
6). Only 3 men filled offices in the second generation, and thereafter the figure 
was never higher than 2.152) 






Generations 


[mtv aca 






Kao’s followers 


Kuang-wu’'s followers 


Table 6. Number of office holders among 


Kao’s and Kuang-wu's chief followers and their direct descendants. 

It might be argued that this marked decrease of political power was 
counterbalanced by a continuing national social prestige. All but one of Emperor 
Kao’s 18 chief followers received marquisates, and, provided that these fiefs 
were handed down generation after generation, they guaranteed financial 
resources and social privileges. But, in actual fact, the marquisates were not 
permitted to last for any great length of time (Table 7). 
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Table 7. Number of marquises among 
Kao’'s and Kuang-wu's chief followers and their direct descendants. 
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The second generation shows an increase in the total number of nobles, since 
sOme younger sons were also enfeoffed in recognition of the merits of their 
fathers. In rare instances, such acts of grace were repeated, as in the third and 
sixth generations. Generally, however, the number shrinks. One marquisate!s;) 
lasted all through Former Han and the reign of Wang Mang, was then 
discontinued, but reestablished by Emperor Chang (r. 76-88) during Later Han. 
All other fiefs ceased to exist much earlier, although three clans!) received 
reenfeoffments in 1 B.C. and A.D. 1. It was a policy of the government to keep a 
sharp eye on the nobles and to use every opportunity for demoting them to 
commoners, executing them, or forcing them to commit suicide. No less than 
82 % of all marquisates held by the descendants of Emperor Kao’s chief 
followers were discontinued through such direct government action, a marked 
contrast to European history where noble lines usually ended through death in 
battle or in bed. 

The shrinkage in the number of marquisates held by Emperor Kao’s chief 
followers and their descendants is parallelled by a proportionate shrinkage of 
marquisates held by other noble lines. As Table 8 conclusively shows, the 
particular contitions encountered by Emperor Kao’s chief followers and their 
descendants, also applied to the descendants of other men who had been 
prominent during the foundation period. Downward mobility progressed at the 
same speed. 


Marquisates of Marquisates of 
chief followers Others 





Table 8. Duration of marquisates 
existing at the time of Emperor Kao’s death. !55) 


The fate of Emperor Kuang-wu’s chief followers and their direct descendants 
is a Variation on the same theme. Where Emperor Kao had come to power aided 
by a single faction to whose members he could show his gratitude, Emperor 
Kuang-wu was supported by a number of mutually hostile factions. This gave 
Kuang-wu less choice in filling the highest offices of state. Only 6 of the 22 
Excellencies during his reign came from among his chief followers, versus 5 out 
of 6 in the reign of Emperor Kao. But, as Table 6 shows, the descendants of 
Kuang-wu’s chief followers had a somewhat greater share of office holders in 
proportion to the first generation than their Former Han predecessors. A few 
descendants did very well for themselves. 3 of the 7 Later Han regents!) were 
descendants of Kuang-wu’s chief followers, versus none out of 19 in Former 
Han. One other regent's’) descended from the brother of a follower. 5 Later Han 
empresses were descendants of chief followers,'8) versus none in Former Han. 
12 descendants of Kuang-wu’s chief followers are known to have married 
imperial princesses, versus 2 in Former Han. But while the clans of Kuang-wu’s 
chief followers were temporarily more successful than their Former Han 
counterparts, the time spans of political influence are roughly equal. In both 
cases, power comes to an end with the eighth generation. 

These findings are borne out by a study of Later Han marquisates (Table 7). 
With one exception,'9) Kuang-wu enfeoffed his followers with the usual 
marquisates, and additional marquisates were created for their descendants. 
These descendants did proportionately better for themselves in social honours 
than their Former Han predecessors. The sudden petering out of marquisates 
after the sixth generation and utter disappearance after the seventh probably 
does not reflect reality but historiographic necessity. Pan Piao and Pan Ku were 
well informed on the Former Han nobility. They could draw on SK, as well as 
archival records, so that the fate of the marquisates granted to Emperor Kao’s 
chief followers and their descendants was known to them in all cases but one. '!) 
The HHS, on the other hand, received its final and present form long after the 
Later Han archives had been destroyed. It contains no tables for marquises, 
since relevant materials were no longer available. This lack of sources makes 
itself felt also in the biographies. HHS routinely seeks to describe the fate of each 
marquisate by mentioning its successive holders and the reason for its eventual 
discontinuation. But in no less than 44 cases such information is missing. 
Absence of information is no proof of the disappearance of the marquisate. It 
reveals insufficient knowledge by the dynastic historian. There can be little doubt 
that some of the Later Han marquisates were handed down beyond the seventh 
generation, although few can have lasted until the end of Later Han. Downward 
social mobility was as much a rule in Later Han as it had been in the Former. 

The results of this investigation reached so far are consistent and revealing. 
The clans which rose to power with Emperors Kao and Kuang-wu were not 
particularly successful in holding on to national political power, and their 
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influence did not exceed one half to two thirds of the dynasties. Political survival 
at the national level was a rare exception. The Han dynasties were therefore not 
governed by closed and self-perpetuating oligarchies. Their societies were 
extraordinarily mobile. This is all the more important to note as oligarchies 
gradually came to gain a large measure of control over China’s governments after 
the fall of Later Han and maintained it until the 10th century. '!) 

The downward social mobility of Han times, which routinely removed the 
national gentry and thereby made room for other clans temporarily to rise into it, 
must have had several causes. The central government kept the nobility in rein 
and acted purposefully and quickly to reduce its numbers. Although the civil 
service recruitment system was open to corruption, official employment 
required a modicum of talent. Early death of a family head might deprive his sons 
of a protector. Private inheritance shrank by division among many offspring. But 
the most important reason was intense and continuous factional struggle in the 
imperial government, in which defeat meant temporary eclipse, political 
oblivion, or physical destruction. 

Factions, i.e. individuals who cooperate in order to gain power for themselves 
and the groups as a whole, were ubiquitous in Han China. Unfortunately, their 
composition and even existence is usually ignored by the dynastic historian, 
interested as he is in individuals rather than groups. It is the modern historian who 
must attempt to fill the gap. I have for that purpose drawn Maps 6 and 7 which 
show the home prefectures or commanderies (kingdoms) of Former and Later 
Han personalities,'*2) i.e. the men, and occasionally women, important enough to 
have been mentioned with that kind of an information in the dynastic histories. 
599 individuals appear on Map 6, and 934 on Map 7. Even a cursory glance will 
note the fact that the regional distribution of these individuals in no way reflects 
the distribution of the entire population as revealed by the census returns of A.D. 
2 and 140.'3) It follows that such marked regional groupings as in P’ei 
commandery') and the Wei River valley during Former Han, and in Nan-yang 
commandery'ss) and the Wei River valley during Later Han, are evidence not of 
random origin but of political, i.e. factional, concentrations. 

If Han factions can be identified largely by the regional origins of their 
members, we can go a Step further by tabulating the regional origins of the high 
officials. I have done this for Former and Later Han in Tables 9 and 10.!*) These 
show the territories where regional factions may be suspected. Table 9 clearly 
brings out the dominance of the men from P’ei during the earlier part of Former 
Han. Thereafter men from a variety of territories compete with each other for 
power. Table 10 demonstrates that in Later Han times factions confronted each 
other from the very beginning of the dynasty. The figures of the tables 
enumerate, of course, only the national leaders of the factions. They cannot bring 
out the vast ramifications of each faction in the lower echelons of officialdom. 

The tables are, by nature, crude and intended only asa first step toward a more 
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sophisticated approach. Most factions had a regional nucleus, with hangers-on 
from other territories. More than one faction could have the same regional base, 
so that geographic origin alone is an insufficient method of identification. 
Occasionally, a faction was not regional in origin at all but consisted of 
individuals with similar personal backgrounds. These matters have to await 
further research. So much is certain, that high-level politics in the capital, such as 
they can be reconstructed from memorials, court conferences, and edicts, were 
normally conducted in an atmosphere of fierce factional rivalry, and that these 
politics cannot be fully understood, unless we learn about the factions which 
sponsored them. 

Let us narrow our focus and concentrate in greater detail on the factional 
struggles of Later Han restoration politics. The shifting fortunes of the civil war 
necessitated, for clans and individuals, a frequent reassessment of opportunities, 
permitting the modern observer a fascinating insight into the manoeuvres for 
their survival or ascendancy. 

The conflicts at the court of the Keng-shih Emperor have been analyzed 
before.'s’7) After three roving bands of commoners had joined the Nan-yang 
gentry in its uprising against Wang Mang, the former chieftains of the commoners 
enthroned the Keng-shih Emperor on Mar. 11, A.D. 23, ina coup which took the 
Nan-yang gentry by suprise. The gentry had no choice but to acknowledge the 
new emperor and reluctantly to accommodate itself to political reality. This 
means that two factions appeared at the court, one consisting of the Nan-yang 
gentry, the other of the former chieftains. The first was regional in origin, the 
second not. The former chieftains were, with few exceptions, simple and 
illiterate men, so that social differences may have sharpened the antagonism 
between the factions. But the real reason for the tension was not that the 
Nan-yang gentry resented the humble background of the former chieftains. It 
was that both factions were rivals for power under an emperor recognized by 
both. Liu Po-sheng, a former leader of the Nan-yang gentry and its original 
candidate for the throne, had become dispensable and was executed on 
trumped-up charges proffered by both factions. 

In early A.D. 24, the Nan-yang faction succeeded in persuading the emperor to 
move his capital to Ch’ang-an, which had the intended result of increasing its 
power over him and isolating him from the former chieftains. The Keng-shih 
Emperor failed to understand that the political defeat of the former chieftains 
removed the only counterweight to the Nan-yang faction, whose members felt no 
personal loyalty to him, and made him dependent on the latter. After a bloody 
clash between the former chieftains and the emperor in the fall of A.D. 25, the 
remnants of the imperial troops were unable to put up a fight against the Red 
Eyebrows who were then closing in on Ch’ang-an. The Keng-shih Emperor 
surrendered in Nov./Dec. of A.D. 25, and soon thereafter was murdered on the 
instigation of surviving former chieftains. 
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Table 9. Home commanderies of the Three Excellencies and Nine Ministers (except the Directors of the Imperial Clan) during Former Han. 
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Table 10. Home commanderies of the Three Excellencies and Nine Ministers (except the Directors of the Imperial Clan) during Later Han. 
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In contrast to the Keng-shih Emperor, Kuang-wu generally managed to 
manipulate the factions at his court and thereby to retain the initiative. A younger 
brother of Liu Po-sheng, he had in A.D. 23 campaigned in Ying-ch’uan 
commandery to the northeast of Nan-yang. Liu Po-sheng’s execution threatened 
to bring Kuang-wu’s military and political career to anearly end, and for the next 
few months he was fully occupied with the problems of his survival. Then, in an 
act of extreme folly, the Keng-shih Emperor dispatched him at the end of A.D. 23 
on an independent mission to the northern part of the Great Plain. It cannot be 
said that Kuang-wu’s fortunes were really on the mend when he crossed the 
Yellow River in November of that year, since he was only one among many 
imperial messengers and, albeit with the Staff of Authority, not in command of 
troops. But all was changed by a stroke of luck. On Jan. 16, A.D. 24, a certain 
Wang Lang proclaimed himself emperor and ascended the throne in the city of 
Han-tan on the northern plain. Kuang-wu decided to fight the pretender, and so 
could claim that the troops he mobilized were defending the legitimate dynasty. 
In little over four months, his rival was dead, and he was in possession of a large 
army. On Aug. 5, A.D. 25, he ascended the throne and became the founder of the 
Later Han dynasty. '!*) 

Kuang-wu’s party began to form in A.D. 23, and was largely complete by the 
time he became emperor. Only five of his 35 chief followers joined him after that 
date. The regional provenance of these followers is important. Table 11 lists the 
chief followers from Ying-ch’uan commandery. 


Year of joining Kuang-wu 


Chief followers | 23 | 24 | 25 || 25] 26 


2. Wang Ch’ang x 
7. Feng Yi 

13. Tsang Kung 
1S. Yao K’i 

16. Wang Pa 
17. Chai Tsun 
18. Chai T’ung 
31. Fu Tstin 
32. Kien T’an 


<M me OO 


Table 11. Kuang-wu's chief followers from Ying-ch’'uan commandery.!®) 


Six of Kuang-wu’s nine chief followers from Ying-ch’uan joined him in A.D. 
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23 when he operated in that commandery before and after the battle of K’un-yang 
on July 7. A seventh, Tsang Kung, served with him in Ying-ch’uan during A.D. 
23, presumably because he Knew local conditions, and the bonds were then 
formed which made him a chief follower. An eighth, Kien T’an, was 
recommended to Kuang-wu at the end of A.D. 23, most probably by another man 
from Ying-ch’uan, and, having been summoned, became a chief follower. 

The reason for the emergence of a Ying-ch’uan faction is obvious. Ever since 
the execution of Liu Po-sheng, Kuang-wu had been a potential rallying point fora 
new party. He was politically negligible to the Nan-yang gentry which was busy 
supporting first his brother and then the Keng-shih Emperor. The men from 
Ying-ch’uan, on the other hand, could expect no special benefits from the 
Keng-shih Emperor, surrounded as he was by two fully formed factions. It was 
more advantageous from their point of view to join another, though very junior, 
member of the imperial house. The men from Ying-ch’uan came thus to form the 
nucleus of Kuang-wu’s party by a historical accident. Had Kuang-wu 
campaigned in Ju-nan commandery instead of Ying-ch’uan, the men from Ju-nan 
would have been his first chief followers. 

The single follower from Ying-ch’uan who joined Kuang-wu late, Wang 
Ch’ang, stood high in the service of the Keng-shih Emperor. He had been granted 
the imperial surname of Liu, enfeoffed as king, and appointed to distinguished 
offices.'”) Wang Ch’ang had therefore no incentive to change party until after the 
abdication and death of the Keng-shih Emperor. When he finally sought to attach 
himself to Kuang-wu in Lo-yang during the summer of A.D. 26, he was a worried 
man, and the emperor teased him for his late change of heart. But while 
Kuang-wu understood Wang Ch’ang’s motives, he also was an astute politician. 
It was opportune to overlook Wang Ch’ang’s past, and the emperor accepted him 
with flattery among his chief followers (HHS 15,45:Sb—6b). 

Table 12 for Kuang-wu’s chief followers from Nan-yang commandery gives a 
very different picture. 

Only two of Kuang-wu’ fourteen chief followers from Nan-yang joined him in 
A.D. 23. One, Chu Yu, happened to be a subordinate of Kuang-wu when the 
latter was sent to the northern plain, so that his affiliation more or less was forced 
on him. The other, Teng Yu, followed Kuang-wu voluntarily and caught up with 
him at the very end of A.D. 23 just north of the Yellow River. Teng Yii was the 
first fellow countryman from Nan-yang to acknowledge Kuang-wu’s political 
existence of his own free will, and Kuang-wu showed his gratitude in full 
measure. Although Teng Yu was to prove himself a poor general, he was heaped 
with honours and ended his life in A.D. 58 as Emperor Ming’s Grand Tutor (HHS 
2:4a). 

Another ten men from Nan-yang joined Kuang-wu in A.D. 24. Tu Mao, Ma 
Ch’eng, and Liu Lung followed Kuang-wu voluntarily to the northern plain. Teng 
Ch’en, Wu Han, and Jen Kuang sided with him during the Wang Lang crisis. Teng 
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Year of joining Kuang-wu 


Chief followers 2 {fails 26 


1. Li T’ung 
3. Teng Ch’en X 

4. Lai Hi X 
5. Teng Yu x 

8. Ts’en P’eng 

9. Kia Fu 

10. Wu Han 

12. Ch’en Tstin 

19. Jen Kuang 

25. Chu Yu x 
28. Tu Mao 

29. Ma Ch’eng 

30. Liu Lung 

33. Ma Wu 


~ eM KK 


x KK 


Table 12. Kuang-wu's chief followers from Nan-yang commandery. 


Ch’en, a brother-in-law of Kuang-wu, was Grand Administrator of Ch’ang-shan 
commandery on the northern plain. Jen Kuang was Grand Administrator of the 
adjoining Sin-tu commandery. Wu Han was a Prefect in Yu-yang commandery in 
the mountains north of the Great Plain, where a countryman from Nan-yang, 
P’eng Ch’ung, was the Grand Administrator. The enthronement of Wang Lang 
on Jan. 16, A.D. 24, forced these Grand Administrators to commit themselves for 
or against the pretender. Considering the strong regional ties of Han China, it is 
not suprising that they rejected Wang Lang and supported their countryman 
Kuang-wu. Teng Ch’en and Jen Kuang brought their commanderies directly into 
Kuang-wu’s camp. P’eng Ch’ung sent troops from afar, with Wu Han among the 
officers.'7!) Kia Fu and Ch’en Tsiin were sent to Kuang-wu by a member of the 
imperial house (Liu Kia) to serve as liaison and insurance for the future in case 
the Keng-shih Emperor should fall. Ma Wu was persuaded by Kuang-wu to come 
over to him, shortly before the open break with the Keng-shih Emperor. Ts’en 
P’eng, finally, was on the northern plain in a private capacity, and after 
Kuang-wu’s clash with the Keng-shih Emperor joined the countryman whose 
elder brother earlier had saved his lafe. 

It is significant that, while Kuang-wu’s countrymen from Nan-yang had begun 
to take notice of him, several had been forced to do so because of military 
exigency, and that those who followed him voluntarily came from the local 
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gentry. Although a Nan-yang faction had begun to form in support of Kuang-wu, 
the new national clans of that commandery were not yet willing to abandon the 
Keng-shih Emperor. They enjoyed the privilege of forming a powerful faction at 
the court, and were not prepared to give up that favoured position except under 
the pressure of absolute necessity. This explains the late arrivals in Kuang-wu’s 
camp of Li T’ung and Lai Hi. The former obeyed Kuang-wu’s summons as late as 
A.D. 25, ata time when it had become obvious that the Keng-shih Emperor would 
fall. Lai Hi, a distaff relative of Kuang-wu, preferred to join his brother-in-law 
Liu Kia, the king of Han-chung, and did not recognize Kuang-wu until A.D. 26. 
With the exception of Liu Lung, not one of Kuang-wu’s paternal relatives from 
Nan-yang (Liu Chih, Liu Hi, Liu Kia, Liu Liang, Liu Shun, Liu Tz’u), nor his 
maternal uncle (Fan Hung), nor the brothers of his concubine and future empress 
Yin Li-hua (Yin Hing, Yin Shih) were willing to join him until after he had 
ascended the throne and his fortunes were on the rise. This is not to say that these 
men did not take out insurance for the future. Liu Tz’u warmly supported 
Kuang-wu’'s independent mission to the north in A.D. 23. Li T’ung married 
Kuang-wu’s sister. Fan Hung cautiously accepted no office from the Keng-shih 
Emperor and withdrew to his estate. 
Table 13 shows Kuang-wu’s remaining chief followers. 


Year of joining Kuang-wu 


Home 
Xx 


6. K’ou Sin Shang-ku 
11. Ko Yen X Yu-yang 
14. Keng Yen x Yu-fu-feng 
20. Li Chung x Tung-lai 
21. Wan Siu x Yu-fu-feng 
22. P’ei T’ung x Sin-tu 

23. Liu Chih x Ki-lu 

24. Keng Ch’un X Ki-lu 

26. King Tan X Tso-p’ing-yi 
27. Wang Liang x Yu-yang 
34. Tou Jung x | Yu-fu-feng 
35. Ma Yuan X Yu-fu-feng 


4 
Table 13. Kuang-wu's chief followers from other commanderies than Ying-ch’uan and Nan-yang. 


Two scions of northern clans, Keng Ch’un and Liu Chih, attached themselves 
voluntarily to Kuang-wu early in A.D. 24, rather than recognizing the pretender 
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Wang Lang. P’ei T’ung was a Grand Administrator on the northern plain who 
rejected Wang Lang and consequently joined the only alternative, Kuang-wu. All 
others, except Tou Jung and Ma Yian, were lesser officials in the northern 
commanderies who were brought into Kuang-wu’'s party, sometimes after their 
own advocacy, by decisions of their Grand Administrators. Tou Jung and Ma 
Yiian, as members of the national gentry, negotiated their support of Kuang-wu 
late and virtually on their own terms. 

To recapitulate, Kuang-wu's party was formed by a series of historical 
accidents. As Map 8 shows, the majority of his chief followers came from 
Nan-yang and Ying-ch’uan comman¢deries, with a sprinkling from the Wei River 
valley, the northern plain, and the adjoining mountainous area to the north. By 
the end of A.D. 23, the regional provenance of his then ten chief followers was 
heavily slanted toward Ying-ch’uan: 


Men from Ying-ch’uan 8 
Men from Nan-yang 2 
Men from other commanderies 0 


A.D. 24 is the year when Kuang-wu grew from a minor into a major political 
figure. This change of status is reflected in the regional provenance of the twenty 
men who joined him during that year: 


Men from Ying-ch’uan 0 
Men from Nan-yang 10 
Men from other commanderies 10 


It is natural that the contingent from Ying-ch’uan had not increased. Kuang-wu 
was no longer active in that commandery and could establish no further personal 
relations. Indeed, he no longer needed to do so. His countrymen from Nan-yang, 
either from free choice or force of circumstances, had begun to recognize his 
existence and to attach themselves to him. The men from other commanderies 
were drawn to Kuang-wu through the shifting alignments of the civil war. 

Kuang-wu’s party did not increase further until after he had ascended the 
throne on Aug. 5, A.D. 25. Two factions existed by that time among his chief 
followers, the men from Ying-ch’uan and the men from Nan-yang. The latter was 
the larger and more powerful of the two, and, as it consisted of his countrymen, 
had easier access to Kuang-wu. 

Until Kuang-wu’s enthronement, his chief followers came from the local 
gentry. Such men had little hope of ever being admitted into the core of a party 
supporting a major pretender like the Keng-shih Emperor and thereby rising into 
the national gentry. Their chance lay in early rallying to a minor candidate who 
eventually, thanks to their efforts, might be victorious. It means that Kuang-wu’s 
chief followers picked him as their leader just as much as he picked them as his 
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followers. Such considerations made them unwilling to disband when on one 
occasion early in A.D. 25 Kuang-wu was feared to have been killed in battle. 
Rather than giving up the advantage of forming the core of a party, they agreed on 
Wu Han’s advice to replace Kuang-wu with a son of Liu Po-sheng. To everyone’s 
relief, Kuang-wu soon reappeared unscathed (HHS 1A:13a—14a; 19,49:3b; 
22,52:10b). 

The relation of the followers to Kung-wu was therefore complex. They 
recognized him as their leader, but also directed him along the path they had 
chosen for him. This makes it difficult to determine who at a given moment led or 
followed. The members of Kuang-wu’s party never ceased toimpress on him that 
he possessed imperial calibre, and they tried to prevent any actions which might 
have endangered their ultimate goal. 

HHS explicitly records eight instances where seven chief followers urged 
Kuang-wu to plan for or accept the throne.'72) These were in chronological order 
the invitations of Teng Yui from Nan-yang, Feng Yi from Ying-ch’uan, Chu Yu 
from Nan-yang, Yao K’i from Ying-ch’uan, Keng Yen from Yu-fu-feng, Ma Wu 
from Nan-yang, Feng Yi from Ying-ch’uan, and Keng Ch’un from Kii-lu. These 
invitations pose a historiographical problem. Bureaucratic and meticulous 
though the Chinese were, it is hard to believe that detailed records were kept on 
who said what in the midst of the civil war. Many of the counsels may therefore 
be later recollections, or free inventions by the dynastic historian. For instance, 
in the summer of A.D. 25, Feng Yi is quoted to have said: ‘The three kings have 
rebelled. The Keng-shih Emperor is defeated. The empire has no lord. The 
solicitude for the Imperial Ancestral Temple rests with you, Great King. It is 
proper to follow the advice of the crowd, upward to act for the Gods of the Soils 
and Grains and downward to act for the Hundred Clans’’ (HHS 17,47:4b). But the 
rebellion of the three kings'73) did not take place until the fall of that year,'74) so 
that Feng Yi’s reference to that event is an anachronism.'5) Either Feng Y1 
himself confused the sequence of events when he later gave his recollection, or 
the dynastic historian slipped up when he invented the speech on his behalf. Yet, 
there is one speech which must be contemporary and genuine in parts. In the 
summer of A.D. 24, Kuang-wu rested after Wang Lang’s defeat in the palace of 
Han-tan. Keng Yen entered and requested a private audience. He then said that 
the Keng-shih Emperor neglected the government and was dissolute. His officers 
acted on their own authority. His distaff relatives are overbearing in the capital. 
His orders did not reach beyond the city gates. The local administrators made 
changes on their own. *‘The Hundred Clans do not know whom to follow; the 
educated and common people do not dare to be at ease. As to those who carry 
gold and jade, it comes to that they do not return alive. The masses strike their 
hearts and think again of the dynasty of [Wang] Mang.’’ Keng Yen then 
marshaled his arguments why Kuang-wu should plan for the throne (HHS 
19,49:2b-3b). This speech cannot be genuine throughout, since TKK (8:6a—6b) 
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gives a very different version. It must, however, contain an element of truth, and 
this is the reference to Wang Mang’s ‘‘dynasty’’. Once Kuang-wu had ascended 
the throne, his political propaganda became state orthodoxy. Its purpose was to 
demonstrate that Wang Mang never had been an emperor, merely a usurper, and 
that in the cosmological sense the Han dynasty never had been replaced. It would 
then have been unthinkable for the dynastic historian to invent a speech in which 
Wang Mang was legitimized as the founder of a dynasty and thus placed on the 
same level as Kuang-wu himself. Such scruples did not exist in the earlier stages 
of the civil war, when it still could be admitted, especially in private, that Wang 
Mang really had been an emperor and that his reign had been better than the 
present chaos. It is possible, therefore, that, when conditions permitted and no 
risk was involved,'%) concise records were kept of conversations, on which 
themes the various dynastic historians later could embroider. 

Whether partially genuine or aptly invented by the dynastic historian, the last 
advice to Kuang-wu is important. In the summer of A.D. 25, he had just refused 
the third invitation to ascend the throne and the officers were about to withdraw 
from his presence, when Keng Ch’un stepped forward and said: ‘“The reason 
why the members of the gentry in the empire have renounced their relatives, have 
abandoned their land, and have followed you, Great King, into the midst of 
arrows and stones is that in their plans they decidedly hope for their clinging to 
the scales of the dragon and cleaving to the wings of the phoenix, simply in order 
to achieve what is desired by them. Now, the meritorious task has just been 
established, and Heaven and Man respond indeed, and yet you, Great King, 
waste time, go against the crowd, and do not rectify the designation and throne. I, 
Ch’un, fear that, if the hopes of the members of the gentry are cut off and their 
plans exhausted, they then will have thoughts of going away and returning home. 
Do not let them suffer for long. Once the great crowd has scattered, it can be 
brought together again with difficulty. Time cannot be wasted. The crowd cannot 
be gone against’’ (HHS 1A:15a). True or false, this statement is an admirable 
summation of what unquestionably was the attitude to Kuang-wu of his chief 
followers. They were loyal but not unselfish supporters of a goal which, at times, 
they saw more clearly than he, and which they insisted must be reached. 
Kuang-wu had to become emperor so that they, by ‘‘clinging to the scales of the 
dragon and cleaving to the wings of the phoenix’’, could gain fame, wealth, and 
power. 

Kuang-wu’s party, consisting of his chief followers, and within this party the 
factions of Ying-ch’uan and Nan-yang, are easily discernable, even though only 
the Nan-yang faction is directly referred to by the dynastic historian. It goes 
without saying that the Ying-ch’uan and Nan-yang factions must have included 
men other than chief followers. Who were they? Did tensions exist within the 
factions? What became of the two factions during Kuang-wu’s long reign 
(25-57)? Did other factions appear? The concentration of men from the Wei 
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River valley on Map 7, for instance, needs to be explained. HHS gives no direct 
answers to these questions. 

Reading the biographies of HHS, I was struck by the fact that the dynastic 
historian frequently, but without elaboration, notes such personal relationships 
as who was the friend of whom, who recommended whom, who was the enemy of 
whom, etc. When these relationships are charted for Kuang-wu’s reign, 
well-defined groups emerge whose members were tied to each other by various 
kinds of bonds. These groups, when complemented by certain other members, 
turn out to be nothing less than the most important political factions of the time. 
Some of these are entirely regional in character. Others have a distinct regional 
core and a fuzzy periphery. Among the hangers-on are men of lesser influence 
who sometimes were connected with more than one faction, or changed from one 
to another as the need arose. Let us investigate which factions can be identified 
by the use of this method. 


1. Ying-ch’uan faction 


Feng Hiao from Ying-ch’uan recommends his first paternal cousin Feng Yi(HHS 

17,47: 1a). 

Ting Ch’en from Ying-ch’uan recommends Feng Yi (ibid.). 

Lui Yen from Ying-ch’uan recommends Feng Yi (ibid.). 

Feng Yi from Ying-ch’uan recommends 

Yao K’1 from Ying-ch’uan (HHS 17,47:1b). 

Shu Shou from Ying-ch’uan recommended by Feng Yi (ibid.). 
Tuan Kien from Ying-ch’uan recommended by Feng Yi (ibid.). 
Tso Lung from Ying-ch’uan recommended by Feng Yi (ibid.). 

To these should be added Kuang-wu’s chief followers Tsang Kung, Wang Pa, 
Chai Tsun, Chai T’ung, Fu Tsiin, and Kien T’an, all from Ying-ch’uan.'7) It is 
possible that K ‘iang Hua also belonged to the faction. He is the man whoin A.D. 
25 brought Kuang-wu a prognostication favourable to him.'*) As a native of 
Ying-ch’uan (SHS 1:1b), he may have cooperated with his countrymen in an 
attempt to increase the future emperor’s obligation to them. 


2. Nan-yang faction: 
Teng Yu from Nan-yang recommends Kia Fu (HHS 17,47: 18a). 
Chu Yu from Nan-yang recommends Kia Fu (HHS 17,47:20a). 
Kia Fu from Nan-yang recommended by Liu Kia (HHS 17,47:18a). 
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Liu Kia from Nan-yang recommends Ch’en Tsiin (HHS 18,48:1 1a). 
Ch’en Tsiin from Nan-yang recommended by Wu Han (HHS 18,48:11b). 
Wu Han from Nan-yang recommended by Teng Yii (HHS 18,48:1b-2a). 
K’ou Siin from Shang-ku recommended by Teng Yii (HHS 16,46: 18a). 
Wei Li from Ho-nei recommended by Teng Yui (HHS 76,106:2a). 
Kuo Tan from Nan-yang recommended by Wu Han (HHS 27,57:9a). 
The following series must have been part of the Nan-yang faction, even though 
the affiliation 1s not specifically stated: 
Ts’en P’eng from Nan-yang recommends Han Hin (HHS 17,47:1 1a). 
Han Hin from Nan-yang opposed to Fan Sheng from Tai') (HHS 
79B ,109B: 15a). 
Teng Jang, probably from Nan-yang, friend of Ts’en P’eng (HHS 17,47:14b). 
To these should be added Kuang-wu’s chief followers Jen Kuang, Tu Mao, Ma 
Ch’eng, and Liu Lung, all from Nan-yang. Lai Hi and Ma Wu belonged to other 
factions (factions 4 and 5 respectively). The absence from the list of Li T’ung and 
Teng Ch’en may be accidental but probably is not. As brothers-in-law of the 
dynasty founder, they were not in need of any factional affiliation. It furthermore 
cannot possibly be a matter of chance that none of Kuang-wu’s distaff relatives 
from Nan-yang was a member of the Nan-yang faction. Lai Hi (faction 4) has 
been mentioned already. Yin Hing, Yin Tsiu, and Yin Sung from the clan of 
Kuang-wu’s favoured concubine and future empress Yin Li-hua, too, allied 
themselves elsewhere (faction 5). This may have been because as imperial 
relatives they were intensely courted by other factions, and perhaps also because 
the Nan-yang faction had formed well before they joined Kuang-wu's cause so 
that tensions existed between it and the late arrivals. There were times, of course, 
when the interests of the Yin clan and the Nan-yang faction coincided, and at 
least One easy avenue existed for passing on information and conducting 
negotiations. The wife of Teng Jang in the Nan-yang faction was a sister of Yin 
Hing and Yin Tsiu (TKK 15:17b). 
The Nan-yang faction, like undoubtedly all others, was not monolithic. 
Frictions occurred within it, as can be seen from the fact that Wu Han impeached 
Chu Yu in A.D. 29. The emperor refused to act on it (HHS 22,52:2a) 


3. Ju-nan faction: 


Cheng King from Ju-nan friend of Chih Hui (HHS 29,59:12b). 
Chih Hui from Ju-nan recommended by 
Fu Tstin from Ying-ch’uan (HHS 29,59: 11a). 
The following series must have been part of the Ju-nan faction, even though 
the affiliation is not specifically stated: 
Tai P’ing from Ju-nan defends 
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Tsiang Tsun from Ju-nan (HHS 79A,109A:6b). 

To these should probably be added Kuo Hien from Ju-nan who was 
Superintendent of the Imperial Household from A.D. 31 to 35 (HHS 27,57:6b; 
82A,112A:4b). 112A:4b). Note that Fu Tsiin originally had belonged to the 
Ying-ch’uan faction.'®) His shift of affiliation will be discussed below. 


4. Ma faction: 


Ma Yuan from Yu-fu-feng friend of 
Tu Lin from same hamlet in Yu-fu-feng (TKK 13:5a). 
Fan Ts’tin from Yu-fu-feng recommended by Tu Lin (HHS 27,57:6b). 
Chao Ping from Yu-fu-feng recommended by Tu Lin (ibid.). 
Shen-t’u Kang from Yu-fu-feng recommended by Tu Luin (ibid.). 
Chang Chan from Yu-fu-feng friend of Tu Lin (HHS 27,57:9a). 
Kuo Ki from Yu-fu-feng friend of Tu Lin (ibid.). 
Niu Han from Lung-si recommended by Tu Lin (HHS 27,57:6b). 
Kuo Tan from Nan-yang friend of Tu Lin (HHS 27,57:9a). 
Hou Pa from Ho-nan friend of Tu Lin (ibid.). 
Cheng Hing from Ho-nan recommended by Tu Lin (HHS 36,66:3a). 
Meng Ki from Yu-fu-feng friend of Ma Yiian (HHS 24,54:10b). 
Liu Kung from King-chao-yin respected by Ma Yiian (HHS 30A,60A:4b). 
Pan Piao from Yu-fu-feng respects Liu Kung (ibid.). 
Tu Pao from King-chao-yin respected by Ma Yuan (HHS 24,54:13a-13b). 
Lung Shu from King-chao-yin respected by Ma Yuan (ibid.). 
Lai Hi from Nan-yang recommends Ma Yiian (HHS 24,54:10b). 
Chang K’an from Nan-yang recommended by Lai Hi (HHS 31,61:6b). 
Wang Tsun from King-chao-yin friend of Lai Hi (HHS 13,43:10a). 
Chu Po from Yu-fu-feng defends Ma Yiian after his death (HHS 24,54: 14a-16a). 
The core of this faction consisted of men from Yu-fu-feng, so that this 
sequence equally well could be called the Yu-fu-feng faction. But since, as will be 
seen, there existed another faction from the same commandery, it is better to 
distinguish them by their leading clans. 
Note the affiliation of Kuang-wu’s distaff relative Lai Hi with the Ma faction. 


5. Tou faction: 
Tou Jung from Yu-fu-feng joined by 
Liang T’ung from An-ting (HHS 34,64: 1la-1b). 
Shih Pao from Yu-fu-feng joins Tou Jung (HHS 23,53:2b). 
Pan Piao from Yu-fu-feng joins Tou Jung (HHS 40A,70A:2a). 
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Pan Ku from Yu-fu-feng, son of Pan Piao, executed in A.D. 92 as member of the 
Tou faction (HHS 40B,70B: 16a). 

Yin Min fron Nan-yang friend of Pan Piao (HHS 79A,109A:10b). 

Ts'’ai Mao from Ho-nei friend of Tou Jung (HHS 26,56: 10a). 

K’ung Fen from Yu-fu-feng respected by Liang T’ung (HHS 31,61:5b). 

Liang Sung from An-ting, son of Liang T’ung, hates Ma Ytian (HHS 24,54:11b). 

Yang Cheng from King-chao-yin admired by Liang Sung and 

Yin Tsiu from Nan-yang (HHS 79A,109A:6a). 

Tsing Tan from Yu-fu-feng befriended by Yin Tsiu (HHS 83,113:7b). 

Feng Yen from King-chao-yin friend of Yin Tsiu and his brother 

Yin Hing from Nan-yang (HHS 28A,58A: 14b). 

Yin Sung from Nan-yang recommended by his first paternal cousin Yin Hing 
(HHS 32,62:10b). 

Ma Wu from Nan-yang opposed to Ma Yian. Befriends Yang Cheng after 
intervention of Yin Tsiu (HHS 24,54:14a; 79A,109A:6a). 

Fan Sheng from Tai defended by his disciple Yang Cheng (HHS 79A, 109A:5b). 

Chai Tsun from Ying-ch’uan friend of Fan Sheng (HHS 20,50:8a-8b). 

Tou Ku from Yu-fu-feng, nephew of Tou Jung, joins Liang Sung in impeaching 
Ma Yiian (HHS 10A:7b).!#!) 

Tu Pao from King-chao-yin courted by Tou Ku and Liang Sung (HHS 24,54: 13a). 

Keng Yen from Yu-fu-feng opposed to Ma Yiian (HHS 24,54:12b). 

Keng Shu from Yu-fu-feng, brother of Keng Yen, opposed to Ma Yiian (ibid.). 

Hou Yii from Ho-nan memorializes together with Ma Wu against Ma Yiian (HHS 
24,54: 14a). 

Kuo Huang from Chen-ting executed in A.D. 92 as member of the Tou faction 
(HHS 10B: 15a). 

The core of this sequence consisted of men from Yu-fu-feng, led by the Tou clan. 

Note the affiliation of Kuang-wu’s distaff relatives Yin Tsiu, Yin Hing, Yin Sung 

and Kuo Huang!) with the Tou faction. Yin Tsiu’s and Yin Hing’s brother Yin 

Shih may have belonged to it as well. Chai Tsun had originally been a member of 

the Ying-ch’uan faction. His change of affiliation will be discussed below. It is 

interesting that Ma Wu had joined the Tou instead of the Nan-yang faction. He 

was the last of Kuang-wu’s chief followers to link up with him before the 

enthronement, and this act had needed the future emperor’s persuasion. Ma Wu 

was uneasy about his position, and waited upon those who had recognized 

Kuang-wu earlier (HHS 22,52:10b). Kia Fu and Ch’en Tsiin, who had been Ma 

Wu’s immediate predecessors in going over to Kuang-wu, suffered from the 

animosity of those who had done so earlier (HHS 17.47: 18a-18b). It follows that 

there existed a chronological pecking order among Kuang-wu’s chief followers. 

Ma Wu may therefore have decided, rather than being the last and least member 

of the Nan-yang faction, to seek his fortune with a different affiliation. Pan Piao 

had earlier been on the fringes of the Ma faction,'**) but in A.D. 30 joined Tou 
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Jung. This cost Pan Ku his life in A.D. 92. Yin Min’s friendship with Pan Piao is 
noted for the time after A.D. 30, so that he probably belonged to the Tou faction. 
Hou Yui had shifted his allegiance to the Tou faction, even though his father had 
belonged to the Ma faction.'*) Tu Pao, finally, was respected by Ma Yuan, '8‘) but 
also courted by Tou Ku and Liang Sung. He must therefore have belonged to the 
fringes of both factions. 


The leading factions of Kuang-wu’s reign were three: the Nan-yang, Ma, and 
Tou factions. The Ju-nan faction was not popular with the emperor and was not 
important. Late in his reign, Kuang-wu spoke angrily to Tai P’ing and said: *“‘Do 
the gentlemen from Ju-nan wish to form a faction on their part?’ (HHS 
79A,109A:6b). The Ying-ch’uan faction simply ceased to exist.'*) It had been 
unable to keep its influence on the emperor beyond A.D. 23, having lost out to the 
Nan-yang faction. Only Yao K’i reached ministerial rank.'8’) Fu Tsiin joined the 
Ju-nan faction'ss) and Chai Tsun the Tou faction. '*) It may be assumed that their 
countrymen also attached themselves to the fringes of surviving factions. 

The real surprise, although foreshadowed by Map 7, is the discovery of the two 
northwestern factions, led by Ma Yiian and Tou Jung respectively. They are 
never referred to directly by the sources. Yet, once their existence and rivalry is 
recognized, much of the history of this time takes on a new dimension. Both 
factions had their regional base in Yu-fu-feng commandery, situated in the 
central part of the Wei River valley. Although the Maclan was settled in Mao-ling 
prefecture, and the Tou clan in P’ing-ling prefecture, there was no clear regional 
division between their adherents. Clans of the same prefectures could belong to 
different factions. This is brought out by Table 14. 






Clans 








Tou faction 






Home prefecture 


Mao-ling Ma, Tu, Shen-t’u, Chu, Kuo| Keng, K’ung, Shih 
P’ ing-ling Fan, Meng, Chang Tou 

An-ling Pan 

Mel Tsing 

Unknown Chao 





Table 14. Home prefectures of the Ma and Tou factions in Yu-fu-feng commandery 


Both factions branched out from the northwest and were affiliated with clans in 
other parts of China.'%) Both were led by clans which had belonged to the 
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national gentry of Former Han, and had been able to preserve their status under 
Wang Mang. During the restoration period, Ma Yuan and Tou Jung tried each to 
consolidate his faction at the expense of the other’s. The Ma faction had the 
initial advantage. 

Ma Yuan had at first thrown his support to the warlord Wei Ao who was his 
friend (HHS 13,43:7b). This man, a native of T’ien-shui commandery at the upper 
reaches of the Wei River, possessed a great reputation in the northwest and had 
led a secondary uprising against Wang Mang in A.D. 23. It looks as though the 
first link between the Ma faction and Wei Ao was a certain Fang Wang. He was 
from P’ing-ling (HHS 1A:13a), which prefecture was filled with adherents of 
both the Ma and Tou factions. It stands to reason that he belonged to the former, 
since his activites were not in Tou Jung’s interest. Fang Wang persuaded Wei Ao 
to declare himself for the Han dynasty (HHS 13,43:2a), which was a generality at 
this point and did not yet mean the Keng-shih Emperor. Wei Ao issued a great 
proclamation against Wang Mang on Aug.6, and by the end of A.D. 23 controlled 
all of Kan-su province.'9'!) In the following year, he recognized the Keng-shih 
Emperor, was granted the title of General of the Right, and came to the court in 
Ch’ang-an. This had been bitterly opposed by Fang Wang who consequently left 
the entourage of Wei Ao.'2) Wei Ao played a somewhat ambiguous role during an 
uprising in T’ien-shui commandery later in A.D. 24, but survived it and was 
appointed Grandee Secretary.193) 

In early A.D. 25, Fang Wang reappeared on the political scene. He gained 
control over the unfortunate Liu Ying, who had been enthroned by Wang Mang 
as the Young Prince in A.D. 6 and dethroned in A.D. 9, escorted him to An-ting 
commandery in eastern Kan-su, and there proclaimed him emperor in Feb./Mar. 
Fang Wang and the new pretender were soon killed by generals of the Keng-shih 
Emperor.'*) 

Wei Ao watched the rapid disintegration of the Keng-shih Emperor’s power in 
A.D. 25, and even advised him to abdicate.'s) When this was rejected, he 
conspired with two former chieftains. The plot was exposed, whereupon Wei Ao 
first barricaded himself in his house and then managed to escape from Ch’ang-an. 
He returned to the northwest, where he still enjoyed a great regional following, 
and assumed the title of Supreme General of the Western Provinces.'*) But Wei 
Ao’s territory had shrunk to comprise only the part of Kan-su east of the Yellow 
River. His rival Tou Jung was in the process of entrenching himself in the Kan-su 
Corridor. 

Wei Ao’s wide reputation at this time can be seen from the fact that many 
well-known men flocked to his court in Kan-su. The most important one to join 
him openly at the end of A.D. 25 was Ma Yuan. Wei Ao gave him the title of 
General Who Holds on to Virtue (HHS 24,54:2a). It is possible that Ma Yiian had 
not been disinterested in Fang Wang’s actions earlier that year, but that he had 
preferred to await developments from the sideline. This would have enabled him 
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to gain influence over the pretender in case of success, and to avoid retribution if, 
as it happened, the pretender perished. Be that as it may, Ma Yiian attached 
himself to Wei Ao in A.D. 25, and members of his factions followed the lead. 
Explicitly mentioned are Tu Lin, Fan Ts’iin, Chao Ping, Cheng Hing, Pan Piao, 
and Wang Tsun, all of whom received offices from Wei Ao (HHS 13,43:6a; 
27,57:5b; 40A,70A:2a). This, together with Ma Yiian, adds up to seven members 
of the Ma faction, a truly massive support for Wei Ao. 

What was Ma Yuan’s purpose? For a faction with a strong northwestern 
Orientation, it was perhaps natural to support Wei Ao. But if I am right in my 
surmise that Ma Yuan had a stake in and perhaps orchestrated the enthronement 
of the Young Prince by Fang Wang, then he was ambitious to manipulate an 
emperor. His following actions in relation to Kung-sun Shu are in accord with 
such an interpretation. 

Kung-sun Shu had been Wang Mang’s Grand Administrator of Shu 
commandery in Ssu-ch’uan.'7) After the Keng-shih Emperor’s enthronement in 
A.D. 23, Kung-sun Shu arranged for a false messenger to have himself confirmed 
in office and simultaneously appointed Shepherd of Yi province and General 
Who Supports Han. This enabled him to embark on an independent course of 
action.'%) In A.D. 24, he proclaimed himself king of Shu and Pa and chose 
Ch’eng-tu as his capital. In May/June of A.D. 25, he ascended the throne as 
emperor (HHS 1A:1la, 14b; 13,43:14a, 15a). | 

Central to the politics of Ma Yiian must have been that Kung-sun Shu and he 
were natives of the same hamlet in Mao-ling prefecture of Yu-fu-feng 
commandery and that they had been friends since childhood (TKK 12:1a; HHS 
24,54:3a). It is not only possible but probable that Kung-sun Shu originally had 
belonged to Ma Yuan’s faction. Notice further the timing of Ma Yiian’s alliance 
with Wei Ao. The Keng-shih Emperor had fallen. Kung-sun Shu had ascended 
the throne. Other pretenders were few.'”) This opened up vast possibilities for a 
man of Ma Yiian’s calibre and ambitions. If he could induce Wei Ao to recognize 
Kung-sun Shu and he himself managed to exert influence on the latter, he might 
become the power behind a new dynasty and reap enormous benefits for himself 
and his faction. When Wei Ao sent Ma Yiian ona diplomatic mission to Kung-sun 
Shu, probably in A.D. 26, it is therefore practically certain that Ma Yiian had 
inspired the overture. It was important to him to explore the political 
possibilities. But his reception by Kung-sun Shu proved a disappointment. 
Although offered a marquisate and the title of General-in-chief, Kung-sun Shu 
made it clear that Ma Yuan could not count on old friendship. Ma Yiian therefore 
returned to Wei Ao and advised against further relations with Kung-sun Shu. 
His chagrin was still transparent when he spoke to Emperor Kuang-wu in A.D. 
28. In the following years, Ma Yiian watched the rise of Kuang-wu, obviously 
came to doubt that Wei Ao would be able to maintain his independence as a 
warlord, and decided to change parties. He went on anembassy to Lo-yang in the 
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winter of A.D. 28 and used the opportunity to join Kuang-wu’s cause (HHS 
24,54:2b-3a).2%) The members of his faction again followed his lead (HHS 
13,43:10a; 27,57:Sb-6a; 36,66:2a). Only Pan Piao preferred, in A.D. 30, to attach 
himself to Tou Jung (HHS 40A,70A:2a).™!) 

Meanwhile, Tou Jung had entrenched himself in the Kan-su Corridor. He had 
arranged in A.D. 24 to have himself appointed by the Keng-shih Emperor as 
Chief Commandant of the Dependent State of Chang-ye, a position he sought in 
order to sit out the civil war until the winner could be identified. After the fall of 
the Keng-shih Emperor, he had himself elected Acting General-in-chief of the 
Five Commanderies West of the [Yellow] River, which made him the warlord of 
the Kan-su Corridor. Tou Jung remained semi-independent for years, and seems 
to have made an immense fortune in Central Asian trade. Wei Ao was not only his 
territorial rival, but also, being supported by the Ma faction, his bitterenemy.2™ 

When it became apparent in A.D. 29 that Kuang-wu would be the ultimate 
victor, Tou Jung recognized him as emperor, and was confirmed as Acting 
General-in-chief of the Five Commanderies West of the [ Yellow] River. He sent 
a memorial to Lo-yang, assuring Kuang-wu of his utter loyalty, but also 
reminding him not so subtly that he belonged to a clan of high officials which had 
provided an empress in Former Han (HHS 23,53:4b). Kuang-wu acknowledged 
Tou Jung’s special relationship to the imperial house in an edict of A.D. 30, and 
then added darkly: *“‘The Hundred Officials in the capital do not understand the 
basic intentions of the State (i.e. the emperor) and of you, General. They often 
adopt falsehoods. They brag and lie. It causes the loyal and filial to lose hope. 
They spread rumours and pervert the truth ...’” (HHS 23,53:6a-6b). This looks 
very much like efforts by the Ma faction to sabotage the alliance between 
Kuang-wu and Tou Jung. The emperor found it opportune to pass this 
information on to Tou Jung in order to let him Know that he must prove his 
loyalty. The threat was unnecessary. Tou Jung participated vigorously in the 
attacks on Wei Ao who died in A.D. 33.2") After the end of the civil war in A.D. 
36, Tou Jung and his adherents arrived in Lo-yang to share in the spoils of victory 
(HHS 23,53:8a; 26,56:10a; 31,61:6a; 34,64: 1b). 

To summarize, the Nan-yang faction was powerful because it consisted of 
Kuang-wu's countrymen. The Ma and Tou factions were powerful because of 
their great regional followings in the northwest, and because both had 
contributed toward the defeat of Wei Ao. What, then, was the relative strength of 
these three factions, and how did they fare during the reign of the dynasty 
founder? 

Table 15 shows conclusively that the Nan-yang faction was dominant. Two of 
Kuang-wu’s three Commanders-in-chief/Grand Commandants™) belonged to 
the Nan-yang faction.»5) Two of the ten Grand Ministers over the 
Masses/ Ministers over the Masses») belonged to the Nan-yang faction. One of 
the nine Grand Ministers of Works/Ministers of Works27) belonged to the 
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Faction 


Highest position 






Excellency 2 
Minister ] 
Servant at the Sping and Autumn Courts 4 


Table 15. Relative political strength of the leading factions during Kuang-wu's reign. 


Nan-yang faction. One member of the faction became Commandant of 
Justice .28) No less than five were Servants at the Spring and Autumn Courts ,™) 
which meant that they were privileged to live in the capital instead their 
marquisates,2!°) and that they had the chance of influencing imperial policies. 

The Ma faction provided one Grand Minister of Works,2"') one Superintendent 
of the Imperial Household,2'2) and no Servants at the Spring and Autumn Courts. 
In the Tou faction, one member became Grand Minister over the Masses,?!3) one 
Grand Minister of Works,2?'4) one Commandant of the Guards,?'s) and four 
Servants at the Spring and Autumn Courts.2!s) 

It 1s interesting to note that Tou Jung at first adopted a modest stance at the 
court. Having been summoned in A.D. 36, he was appointed Grand Minister of 
Works on May 29, A.D. 37, which post he held until May 18, A.D. 44. His 
biography states that, not being an early follower, he was extremely humble and 
respectful, and frequently tried to give up his marquisate and ministry. He finally 
received the imperial order: ’’ You are not permitted again to talk about it’’ (HHS 
23,53:8b). Would the leader of an ambitious faction really be serious about trying 
to yield his first chief gain? It is much more likely that Tou Jung assumed a pose 
which was common to his time, that of a retiring and humble man.2'7) When he 
was dismissed in A.D. 44, he did not, in fact, return to private life, but accepted 
the posts of Commandant of the Guards and of Court Architect (HHS 1B:19; 
23,53:9a). 

There can be no question that the Tou faction outstripped the Ma in social 
honours. Although Ma Yuan had recognized Emperor Kuang-wu earlier than 
Tou Jung, he received a marquisate only in A.D. 43, and with an income from a 
mere 3000 households (HHS 24,54:9a). Tou Jung was enfeoffed in A.D. 32 with 
no less than four prefectures (HHS 23,53:7b-8a). The Tou faction had four 
Servants at the Spring and Autumn Courts?'*) versus none in the Ma faction.2!9) At 
least three of Kuang-wu’s five daughters married members of the Tou faction.2™) 
But in the political executive field, the two factions were fairly evenly matched. 
The Tou slightly outstripped the Ma in high civilian posts,2?'!) the Ma was more 
powerful in military affairs. The chief commanding generals of the twenty-three 
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campaigns from A.D. 30 to 49 numbered nine members of the Nan-yang faction, 
nine members of the Ma faction, and none of the Tou faction. Ma Yuan 
personally reaped many military honours. He defeated the Tibetans in A.D. 35, 
and a Chinese rebel in A.D. 41, suppressed the uprising of the Cheng (Tr’ung) 
sisters in Indo-China in A.D. 43, and fought the Wu-huan in A.D. 45.2 

The Nan-yang faction, consisting of Kuang-wu’s countrymen, was 
unassailable. In A.D. 35, on the occasion of a banquet, Kuo Ki went so far as to 
say to the emperor’s face that in filling offices *““he should choose the worthy and 
eminent of the empire. It is not proper only to employ men from Nan-yang’’ 
(HHS 31,61:2a). Although Kuo Ki exaggerated, he had a point and also a personal 
grievance. He was a member of the Ma faction, and had been nominated by the 
high officials for the vacancy of Grand Minister of Works in A.D. 31. The 
emperor had rejected him in favour of his brother-in-law Li T’ung from 
Nan-yang.223) 

But while the Nan-yang faction was secure and could easily ignore the 
accusations of a Kuo Ki, a heated conflict raged between the Ma and Tou 
factions. It culminated with Ma Yulan’s posthumous disgrace in A.D. 49. 

In A.D. 48, a great barbarian uprising erupted in Wu-ling commandery which 
was Situated in western Hu-nan.24) An imperial army was wiped out, whereupon 
the then sixty-two year old225) Ma Yiian volunteered to take the command. He 
may have felt that a new victory would be advantageous in his struggle with the 
Tou faction. The barbarians had overrun a large territory, and Ma Yilan faced 
formidable obstacles through extended supply lines and hot weather in A.D. 49. 
Rather than advancing recklessly, he decided on a strategy of bottling up the 
barbarians in their stronghold until they would be forced to surrender. The delay 
was exploited by enemies on his staff. The General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Household Keng Shu wrote a letter to his elder brother Keng Yen in Lo-yang. He 
referred to an earlier memorial in which he had advocated a different strategy, 
and then went on to accusing Ma Yuan of incompetence and comparing him toa 
sedentary trader. Keng Yen was a Servant at the Spring and Autumn Courts in 
the capital which gave him access to the emperor and enabled him to bring the 
letter to his immediate attention. Kuang-wu was persuaded to order an 
investigation and hurriedly dispatched the General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Household Rapid as Tigers, Liang Sung, to the scene of action. This was 
unnecessary, since the campaign had meanwhile been concluded. The barbarians 
had run out of provisions and offered surrender. Man Yiian died at this moment 
of a fever, so that the formal capitulation had to be accepted by another officer. 
The Inspector of the Army, Tsung Kun,2+) went to the camp of the barbarians, 
received the severed heads of their leaders, and ordered the survivors to return to 
their villages. 

Ma Yian’s strategy had been vindicated, but this fact was suppressed in 
Lo-yang and the attacks on him accelerated. The General of the 
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Gentlemen-of-the-Household Ma Wu, who had been on Ma Yian’s staff, the 
above-mentioned General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers, 
Liang Sung, the Gentleman-in-Attendance of the Yellow Gates Tou Ku, and the 
Marquis of Yi-ling, Hou Yu, all impeached him. He was posthumously accused 
of corruption, and it was claimed that when he had returned from the campaign 
against the Cheng sisters in Indo-China, he had brought back for his own benefit a 
cartload of bright pearls and veined rhinoceros horns (HHS. 10A:7b; 
24,54:13b-14a). 

As it happens, every man participating in the defamation of Ma Yiian (Keng 
Shu, Keng Yen, Ma Wu, Liang Sung, Hou Yiu, Tou Ku) was a member of the Tou 
faction. This makes it perfectly clear that the Tou had carried out a 
well-conceived plan. Some of its members had managed to have themselves 
appointed to Ma Yuan’s staff, from which vantage point they could sabotage and 
ridicule his actions, while others stood ready in the capital to drive home the 
attack.227) The result, as intended, was the fall of the Ma faction.2) Ma Yiian was 
posthumously demoted from marquis to commoner, and his family did not even 
dare to bury him in the ancestral plot. The widow, children, and a nephew by 
name of Ma Yen had an audience with the emperor, begged for a pardon, and 
were refused. It was only after six memorials that they were permitted to give Ma 
Yiian a proper burial (HHS 24,54: 14a). 

With the fall of the Ma, the leading factions at Kuang-wu’s court had been 
reduced to two, those of Nan-yang and Tou. It happened at an unfortunate time 
for China. One year earlier, in A.D. 48, Kuang-wu had decided to accept a peace 
offer by eight tribal divisions of the Hiung-nu. He had done so by overriding the 
majority opinion of a conference and accepting the minority view of the General 
of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All Purposes, Keng Kuo.2 This Keng 
Kuo was a younger brother of Keng Yen and Keng Shu in the Tou faction, so that 
he most probably had the same affiliation. The spirited but futile protests against 
Keng Kuo’s advice may therefore have come particularly from the Ma faction. In 
the winter of A.D. 50, Kuang-wu permitted the Southern Shan-yii to take up 
residence on Chinese territory, whereupon the eight tribal divisions were 
officially stationed within the Ordos Region and seven Chinese northwestern 
commanderies.2») In about A.D. 51, Kuang-wu received a memorial proposing a 
permanent Chinese garrison in Wu-ylian commandery north of the Ordos bend of 
the Yellow River. The purpose was, no doubt, to strengthen the border 
fortifications between the Southern Hiung-nu on Chinese soil and the Northern 
Hiung-nu in Central Asia, in order to keep the former more effectively in as well 
as the latter out. Kuang-wu did not act on this proposal, but it was carried out by 
his successor.23!) The interesting point emerges that the memorial of about A.D. 
51 was written by the same Keng Kuo who had given the fatal advice in A.D. 48 
(HHS 19,49: 10b).232) This makes it probable that he was the chief architect of the 
entire Southern Hiung-nu policy which in A.D. 316led to the loss of North China. 
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If Ma Yuan had lived, he and his faction might have found a way of preventing the 
calamitous decisions of the emperor, both from conviction and out of antagonism 
to the Tou. His death removed a Central Asian expert and counterweight to the 
foreign policy of the Tou. This is not to say that the Tou faction necessarily was 
united in its attitude to the Hiung-nu. The General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Household Ma Wu advocated in A.D. 51 that the Northern Hiung-nu should be 
attacked (HHS 18,48:14b-15a). A victorious campaign would have returned the 
Southern Hiung-nu to their Central Asian grazing grounds, and the Chinese 
northwestern commanderies would have been recovered. But such a measure 
conflicted with Keng Kuo’s policy, as I see it, to weaken the Hiung-nu 
permanently by dividing them, and it was rejected by the emperor (HHS 
18,48: 1S5a-15b).233) 

The disgrace of the Ma was deep but brief. The clan was at first in such a 
dispair that it even contemplated a marriage alliance with the Tou clan. This 
would have been tantamount to joining the victorious faction. As a last 
alternative, the above-mentioned Ma Yen wrote still another memorial in A.D. 
51,234) offering a daughter of Ma Yuan for any of the imperial harems. It read in 
parts: ‘‘[Ma] Yuan has three daughters. The eldest is fifteen. The one who comes 
next is fourteen. The youngest is thirteen. As to manners, appearance, hair, and 
skin, they are A2 (shang chung) or better, and they all are filial, obedient, and 
careful, and agreeably and quietly possess propriety. I wish that you would send 
down a physiognomist to examine whether they are suitable or not.235) If there is 
one chance in ten thousand, Yuan will not be uselessly at the Yellow Springs.’’ 
Ma Yen reminded the emperor that two sisters of Ma Yuian’s father had been 
Favourite Beauties of Emperor Ch’eng.2*) The emperor acted on this memorial 
and selected the youngest, thirteen-year-old, daughter for the harem of the 
heir-apparent (HHS 10A:7b-8a). He might have come to realize that Ma Yuian had 
been treated unfairly, or discovered that two major factions are harder to manage 
than three. When Kuang-wu’s son Emperor Ming ascended the throne, he 
appointed Ma Yian’s daughter an Honourable Lady, which was the highest rank 
for an imperial concubine in Later Han. On Apr.8, A.D. 60, she became his 
empress, and thereby temporarily restored the fortunes of her clan and faction 
(HHS 2:7b). The annal of the empress states that her elevation had been foretold 
during a childhood illness by both adiviner and a physiognomist (TKK 6:la; HHS 
10A:7b). While physiognomy was commonly practiced in Han times, the public 
claim must have been part of the Ma propaganda leading to her enthronement, or 
an even later effort to substantiate her right to the high position she then 
occupied. 

This brings us to the question of Later Han imperial marriage policies, in which 
factions played a prominent role. Kuang-wu’s first empress, Kuo Sheng-t’ung, 
entered his harem in A.D. 24, was enthroned on July 10, A.D. 26, and was 
divorced on Dec.1, A.D. 41. The second empress was Yin Li-hua. She had 
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entered Kuang-wu’s harem in A.D. 23, one year earlier than her rival, and was 
enthroned on the very day on which Kuo Sheng-t’ung was divorced (HHS 
1A:20a; 1B:13b; 10A:4a, 6a). HHS justifies the change of empresses entirely on 
personal grounds, but the documentary claims for this are late. The edict 
divorcing Kuo Sheng-t’ung reads as follows: 

**The empress harbours resentment and frequently disregards my orders. She 
is not able to cherish my other sons. She instructs her eldest in a separate 
chamber. It seems as though one saw a hawk within the palace doors. If one does 
not have the virtue of the ‘cry of the osprey’ ,27) one will have the bad influence of 
an [Empress] Li or Ho.238) How could one entrust her with a young and fatherless 
[emperor] respectfully to carry on the sacrifices to the spirits? Now I dispatch the 
Grand Minister over the Masses, [Tai] She, and the Director of the Imperial Clan, 
[Liu] Ki, to hold the Staff of Authority. They shall hand up the imperial seal and 
cord of the empress. The Honourable Lady Yin belongs to a blameless family in 
her district and hamlet. When she came to me, I was myself humble. ‘From the 
time that we last saw this, until now is three years.’239) It is proper that she be 
presented in the Imperial Ancestral Temple and become the mother of the 
empire. The one who is the ruler examines in detail the ancient statutes and at the 
right time exalts the honoured appelation. Matters which are abnormal are not a 
good fortune for the state. It is not permitted to wish long life and congratulate”’ 
(HHS 10A:6b-7a). 

This edict blames the divorce on Kuang-wu’s personal exasperation with Kuo 
Sheng-t’ung, which is probably a complete untruth. The divorce had been very 
slow in coming, although it had been foreshadowed by another edict eight years 
earlier. After the mother”) and a younger brother!) of Yin Li-hua had been 
murdered in A.D. 33, the emperor issued this adict: 

‘At the time when I was humble, I made a marriage with Madame Yin. 
Thereafter [ commanded troops and went on attacks, and we were separated 
from each other. We fortunately succeeded in remaining safe and both escaped 
from the mouth of the tiger. Because the Honourable Lady possesses the 
excellence of a mother’s proper demeanour, it would have been fitting to 
enthrone her as empress, but since she firmly declined it and would not dare to 
occupy the position, she was arranged among the ladies of the second rank. 
We) admired her righteousness and yielded, and promised to enfeoff all her 
younger brothers. They had not yet gained their noble ranks and lands when [one 
of them] met with calamity and encountered misfortune. Mother and son died 
together. I grieve in my breast. The Siao-ya says: 

‘When there is to be fear and dread, there is only I and you; 

when there is to be peace and joy, you cast me off.’243) 
It is a warning of the poet..Is it possible not to be careful? One shall posthumously 
enfeoff and entitle the Honourable Lady’s father, [Yin] Lu, as the Grieved 
Marquis Who Displays Kindness, and her younger brother [Yin] Hin as the 
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Respectful Marquis Who Displays Righteousness. One shall select her younger 
brother [Yin] Tsiu to inherit the succession to the Grieved Marquis. When the 
corpses and coffins are in the hall, I will order a Grand Palace Grandee to salute 
and confer the seals and cords. It shall be equal to the ritual for a Full Marquis 
who is in his fief. If their souls under these circumstances have the faculty to be 
conscious, may they be pleased with their favours and honours’’ (HHS 
10A:6a-6b). 

These two edicts are the only documentary evidence for personal friction 
between Kuang-wu and Kuo Sheng-t’ung, and for differences in character 
between Kuo Sheng-t’ung and Yin Li-hua. | think that they have been misused by 
the dynastic historian. When he compiled the annals of the two empresses, he 
took the statements of the edicts of A.D. 33 and 41 and projected them back in 
time. He says about Yin Li-hua: 

‘*Because of the refined character and magnanimous goodness of the [future] 

empress, the emperor wished to honour her with the throne. The [future] empress 
declined it firmly. Because Madame Kuo had a son, [the future empress] until the 
end was not willing to occupy the position. Therefore [the emperor] enthroned 
the Empress Kuo’’ (HHS 10A:6a). 
This account is given for A.D. 26, implying that Kuo Sheng-t’ung became 
empress by default. But it is obvious that its inspiration, in some places word by 
word, is the edict of A.D. 33. About Kuo Sheng-t’ung, the dynastic historian 
says: 

‘‘Thereafter, because her favour diminished, the empress frequently 
harboured resentment’’ (HHS 10A:4a-4b). 

Here he lifts his statement, almost verbatim, from the edict of A.D. 41. While 
having no good word for Kuo Sheng-t’ung, he returns to Yin Li-hua’s superior 
character after his description of her enthronement: 

‘‘On the throne, the empress was respectful and frugal. Seldom did she have 
the desire to amuse herself. She did not enjoy laughter and jest. As to her 
character, she was benevolent and filial. Often she felt compassion’? (HHS 
10A:7a). 

In short, the dynastic historian resorts to anachronism in order to substantiate 
that Kuang-wu wished to enthrone Yin Li-hua from the very beginning. She 
supposedly declined, whereupon Kuo Sheng-t’ung was chosen in A.D. 26. The 
emperor continued to hanker for his old love. Kuo Sheng-t’ung reacted by 
becoming more and more resentful, whereas Yin Li-hua remained magnanimous 
and good. This led to the divorce of A.D. 41 and the elevation of Yin Li-hua. 

Nothing, I think, could be further from the truth. Far from showing a personal 
preference between Kuo Sheng-t’ung and Yin Li-hua, the emperor was 
obviously attracted to both women. Why would he otherwise have fathered five 
sons with each of them? Both were available to him under the old arrangement. 
What did he gain by sending one away and keeping only the other? Besides, Yin 
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Li-hua had been nineteen years old (Chinese reckoning), when offered to 
Kuang-wu in A.D. 23. This made her thirty-seven, and past her best age, in A.D. 
41. It is highly improbable, therefore, that personal reasons brought on the 
divorce. While the edict of A.D. 41 attempts to vindicate it in such terms, the real 
motive for Kuang-wu’s actions was politics. 

In the midst of his campaign against the pretender Wang Lang in A.D. 24, 
Kuang-wu faced a tense situation because of the ambitions of acertain Liu Yang. 
This man, nicknamed Goitre Yang, was a member of the Han imperial house and 
king of Chen-ting.2“) He had enlisted troops with the intention of joining Wang 
Lang, which might have swung the majority of the northern gentry behind the 
pretender. Kuang-wu managed to prevent this and to draw the king into an 
alliance with himself. To cement this alliance, Kuang-wu accepted Kuo 
Sheng-t’ung into his harem, perhaps as a principal wife. Her mother was a sister 
of Liu Yang; her father belonged to an important gentry clan in Chen-ting.245) 

The support of the northern gentry had been vital to Kuang-wu’s victories, yet 
he did not acknowledge this after he ascended the throne on Aug. 5, A.D. 25. 
Only three of Kuang-wu’s chief followers (P’ei T’ung, Liu Chih, Keng Ch’un) 
were from the northern plain, which stands in no numerical proportion to the 
services which they and their countrymen had rendered, toward Kuang-wu’s 
political survival. None of the northerners was appointed an Excellency.2«) Liu 
Yang, king of Chen-ting, was ignored. All of this was due to Kuang-wu’s 
partiality toward the Nan-yang faction. Such bias accelerated the drift toward 
regionalism and separatism in the north. Liu Yang once more began to assemble 
troops. Although Kuang-wu managed to liquidate him in A.D. 26, another 
regional uprising occurred further north during the same year.247) Kuang-wu had 
to take strong measures to mollify the northern gentry. As a first step, he 
permitted Liu Yang’s son Liu Te on June 22, A.D. 26, to inherit the kingdom of 
Chen-ting (HHS 1A:20a). Secondly, he enthroned Kuo Sheng-t’ung as empress 
on July 10, A.D. 26, and made her son Liu K’iang, born in A.D. 25,24) the 
heir-apparent (HHS 1A:20a; 10A:4a; 42,72:la). The question of Yin Li-hua 
modestly yielding never arose. She belonged to a gentry clan from Nan-yang 
which had presented her to Kuang-wu in A.D. 23 as an act of political insurance. 
There was no way by which she could have been enthroned in A.D. 26, since such 
a step would have courted disaster. Kuang-wu had to neutralize northern 
regionalism while at the same time refusing to appoint northerners to the highest 
offices. This left him no choice other than to open for the northern gentry clans an 
avenue of direct access to the emperor. He did so by selecting a northern consort 
and by making her son his successor. 

The relatives of the new empress were honoured in the usual fashion, her 
brother Kuo K’uang: and her first paternal cousins Kuo King and Kuo K’uangtall 
being created marquises (HHS 10A:4a, 4b). The Yin clan, on the other hand, 
received no preferential treatment at this time. Only Yin Li-hua’s elder 
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half-brother, Yin Shih, had been granted a marquisate (HHS 32,62:8b), and this 
was for service in the civil war, not because of their relationship. Her three 
younger brothers were commoners. In fact, the Yin clan seems to have been 
insecure. It was apparently not, as has been seen,°) welcomed into the Nan-yang 
faction, and its affiliation with the Tou faction was still in the future. This may 
have been the reason why Yin Shih in A.D. 26 cautiously refused to have his 
marquisate increased (HHS 32,62:8b). 

With Kuang-wu’s ever-improving military situation, his hold on the empire 
became more secure. He depended less and less on the northerners, but made 
policy under the influence of the Nan-yang and the emerging Ma and Tou 
factions. Pressure increased on him to replace Kuo Sheng-t’ung with an empress 
from Nan-yang, and since he had sons with Yin Li-hua, she was the obvious 
choice. The above-quoted edict of A.D. 33 reveals the first tremors in the power 
balance. It makes the false claim that Yin Li-hua had been the emperor’s first 
choice in A.D. 26, and the doubtful assertion that the emperor had neglected to 
enfeoff her brothers. So much is certain that Yin Li-hua’s father Yin Lu and her 
murdered younger brother Yin Hin were posthumously created marquises at this 
time, and that her younger brother Yin Tsiu was permitted to inherit the late 
father’s new title. In addition, her younger brother Yin Hing was made a Marquis 
within the Passes (HHS 32,62:9b). The Yin clan continued, nevertheless, to 
carefully maintain a low posture. Yin Hing refused enfeoffment as a Full 
Marquis. He supposedly also advised Yin Li-hua to be circumspect, saying that 
‘‘an overbearing dragon will have regrets’’2%) (HHS 32,62:10a). It is difficult to 
see how there could have been any documentary evidence for such acounsel. But 
if the dynastic historian invented the speech on behalf of Yin Hing, he correctly 
interpreted the insecurity of his clan. 

In A.D. 33, Kuang-wu was still unwilling to divorce his first empress. Pressure 
mounted with the successful conclusion of the civil war in A.D. 36. Tou Jung 
arrived in the capital, and henceforth the Yin clan’s affiliation with his faction 
became a definite asset for both. The Nan-yang faction wanted a coutrywoman 
as empress, the Tou supported the Yin, so that the interests of the Nan-yang and 
Tou factions happened to coincide. Meanwhile, Kuang-wu must have concluded 
that the northern gentry clans had become expendable at last. He showed his 
hand on Apr. 1, A.D. 37, when he demoted Liu Te, king of Chen-ting, Liu Shao, 
king of Ho-kien, and Liu Mao, king of Chung-shan, to marquises (HHS 
1B:9a-9b; 14,44:11b).25!) Liu Te was the son of Liu Yang (Goitre Yang), and all 
three kingdoms had been located on the northern plain. But the emperor once 
more underestimated the strength of northern regionalism, and the results of his 
policy were not long in coming. A major gentry uprising broke out in A.D. 40, 
involving the entire northern plain, the territory to the northeast of it, the 
Shan-tung peninsula, and the coastal area of the southern plain to the Yang-tzu. 
Not much is known about the revolt, as HHS practically ignores it.252) Perhaps the 
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dynastic historian underplays the events intentionally in order to lighten the 
shadow they throw on Kuang-wu’s reign. The uprising seems to have been 
spontaneous and consequently poorly organized, and the government succeeded 
in suppressing it before the end of the year (HHS 1B:12b, 13a). With the gentry 
crushed, northern regionalism was temporarily exhausted and the last 
impediment to a change of empress removed. It cannot be coincidence that Yin 
Li-hua was enthroned only one year after the uprising. 

It may have been during this last year that the Yin clan, aided by the Nan-yang 
and Tou factions, circulated the slogan: ‘‘When one fills office, one ought to 
become Bearer of the Gilded Mace. When one takes a wife, one ought to get Yin 
Li-hua’’ (HHS 10A:6a).23) Kuang-wu is supposed to have spoken these rhymed 
lines before the civil war, after first having heard of Yin Li-hua’s beauty, and 
then having seen the splendid retinue of the Bearer of the Gilded Mace in Wang 
Mang’s capital Ch’ang-an. This is so farfetched as to be ridiculous. It is much 
more likely that the Yin clan invented the slogan in about A.D. 41, but projected it 
back into the time of Wang Mang to substantiate Kuang-wu’s presumed early 
infatuation. In doing so, it overlooked that Wang Mang in A.D. 9 had changed the 
title of the Bearer of the Gilded Mace to Inciter of Military Deeds (HS 99B:3b). 
The dynastic historian later accepted the claim of the Yin clan without scruples. 

The divorce of Kuo Sheng-t’ung and enthronement of Yin Li-hua on Dec. 1, 
A.D. 41, was of course a blow to the Ma faction. One of its prominent members, 
the Grand Palace Grandee Chang Chan, feigned illness and did not attend court in 
order to register his protest (HHS 27,57:2b). What is more, although the emperor 
had been forced to bow to political pressure, the divorce of Kuo Sheng-t’ung was 
clearly distasteful to him, in addition to which the northern gentry may finally 
have taught him to proceed with caution. He not only granted Kuo Sheng-t’ung 
the title of Grand Queen, but also permitted her to live unmolested in the 
Northern Palace of Lo-yang (HHS 1B:13b; 10A:4b; 42,72:17b). In contrast, the 
other three empresses who were divorced during Later Han all died in a palace 
gaol called the Drying House.2%) Secondly, Kuang-wu used the very day on 
which he changed his empresses for promoting his ten sons other than the 
heir-apparent from dukes to kings (HHS 1B:13b; 2:la; 10A:4b, 6b; 42,72:4a, Sa, 
7b, 9a, 16a, 17b, 19a). This included four of Kuo Sheng-t’ung’s sons and can only 
have been intended to soothe bruised spirits. Thi?dly, far from persecuting the 
Kuo clan, the emperor showed extraordinary courtesy to its members. In A.D. 
41, after the divorce of Kuo Sheng-t’ung, he transferred her brother Kuo K’uang: 
to a larger marquisate, and in A.D. 44 appointed him Grand Herald. He even 
visited Kuo K’uang’sa residence frequently, invited him to banquets at the 
palace, and bestowed on him gold, cash, and silk. Kuo K’uangs became so rich 
that his residence in Lo-yang commonly was referred to as the ‘“Golden Cave’’. 
When the mother of the divorced empress died in A.D. 50, Kuang-wu attended 
the burial rites in person and posthumously created her husband a marquis. Upon 
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the death of Kuo Sheng-t’ung in A.D. 52, she was given a state burial at the 
Pei-mang mountains north of Lo-yang.25) An edict ordered that Kuo Huang, son 
of Kuo K’uanga and consequently Kuo Sheng-t’ung’s nephew, should marry a 
daughter of the emperor (HHS 10A:4b, 5a; 10B:15a). All these acts must be 
instances of Kuang-wu’s caution, bad conscience, and regret. During Emperor 
Ming’s reign (58-75), the Yin and Kuo clans were treated with absolute equity, 
and as late as A.D. 86, Emperor Chang feasted and rewarded the members of the 
Kuo clan when he passed their home town during a tour of inspection (HHS 
10A:Sa). 

The machinations in favour of Yin Li-hua transcended her enthronement. The 
next step, fervently sought by the Yin clan and the Nan-yang faction, was the 
change of heir-apparent. It is symptomatic that Kuang-wu hesitated for the better 
part of two years. Once more he seems to have deplored that action had to be 
taken. But the demotion of the heir-apparent followed with inexorable logic from 
the divorce of his mother. In A.D. 41, a teacher of the heir-apparent by name of 
Chih Hui2) could still obliquely advise the emperor to make no change in the 
succession (HHS 29,59:14a). Two years later, the same man persuaded the 
heir-apparent to resign his position (HHS 29,59:14b). The latter repeatedly 
requested his own dismissal until Kuang-wu agreed on Aug. 20, A.D. 43. The 
edict stated that the emperor had avoided the decision for such a long time 
because of the strong affection of a father for his son. The eldest son of Yin 
Li-hua was then promoted from king of Tung-hai to heir-apparent, while the 
former heir-apparent was enfeoffed with the vacated kingdom (HHS 1B:15a; 
2:la; 42,72:la). Even this did not complete the upheaval. All sons of Kuang-wu 
had so far resided in the capital. On Oct. 1, A.D. 52, five of them were ordered to 
go to their fiefs (HHS 1B:20a; 42,72:la, 4a, Sa, 7b, 16a). The sources give no 
reason for the decision. The motive becomes obvious, however, when it is 
realized that only the sons of Yin Li-hua and the youngest son of Kuo 
Sheng-t’ung were permitted to remain in Lo-yang. It obviously was politically 
desirable to remove the adult sons of the first empress from the capital.27) Once 
more, the timing Is significant. Kuo Sheng-t’ung had died earlier that year on July 
22. Kuang-wu had clearly wished to spare his first empress this additional 
sorrow, and only acted after she was no longer alive.28) 

With the appointment of the new heir-apparent in A.D. 43, it was ensured that 
the next emperor of China would be a native of Nan-yang on both his father’s and 
his mother’s side. Simultaneously, the Yin clan prospered. Yin Hing was in A.D. 
43 appointed Commandant of the Guards, and Yin Shih was at about the same 
time made Bearer of the Gilded Mace (HHS 32,62:8b, 10a). This means that one 
brother of the new empress guarded the gates into the palace compound, and that 
the other enforced law and order in the capital outside the palace precincts. On 
falling ill with jaundice in the 6th month (July/Aug.) of A.D. 44 and seemingly on 
the point of death, the emperor entrusted his last will to Yin Hing (TKK 1:9a-9b; 
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HHS 32,62:10a). When Kuang-wu wished to appoint a tutor for the heir-apparent 
in A.D. 52, most officials tried to curry favour with him by recommending the 
Bearer of the Gilded Mace, Yin Shih (HHS 37,67:2a—2b).2) Although Yin Shih 
was not appointed, the episode illustrates the influence of the Yin clan. 

It stands to reason that once Yin Li-hua was enthroned, the Yin clan had no 
further need of factional affiliation. Relations with the Tou may have cooled in 
consequence. It is furthermore a fact that while Later Han empresses and 
empresses dowager favoured their relatives, they ultimately identified with the 
interests of the throne. This is well exemplified by Yin Li-hua’s attitude after 
Kuang-wu’s death on Mar. 29, A.D. 57. Emperor Ming, her eldest son, ascended 
the throne that very day and immediately appointed her empress dowager (HHS 
2:1b). Being adult, he governed without the guardianship of his mother. He 
nevertheless accepted important advice from her in A.D. 60. Early that year, the 
high officials memorialized that an empress should be selected. Before Ming had 
expressed an opinion, his mother recommended the Honourable Lady Ma, 
daughter of Ma Yiian (HHS 10A:8a-8b). This resulted in her enthronement on 
Apr. 8. It is obvious that Yin Li-hua, just as Kuang-wu before her, had come to 
view the growing strength of the Tou faction with disfavour and perhaps alarm, 
and therefore encouraged the reemergence of the Ma faction as acounterweight. 

As noted above, Pan Piao had joined the Tou faction in A.D. 30. and his son 
Pan Ku inherited the affiliation.2) This placed Pan Ku professionally in a most 
delicate position when Emperor Ming in A.D. 72 ordered him jointly with Ch’en 
Tsung, Yin Min, Meng Ki, Ma Yen, and Tu Fu to compile a history of 
Kuang-wu’s reign. The completed work in 28 p’ien, called the Kien-wu chu-ki 
(Annotated Record of the Kien-wu Period), came to be the first instalment of the 
Tung-kuan Han ki (Han Record of the Eastern Lodge), which Fan Ye later used 
as the main source for his HHS. Pan Ku’s dilemma as a historian was how to treat 
the Ma clan. He knew, of course, that the Tou faction to which he belonged had 
engineered the disgrace of Ma Yiian in A.D. 49. He also knew that the emperor 
under whose orders he wrote had Ma Yiian’s youngest daughter as his consort. 
Not only that, Emperor Ming had obviously chosen Pan Ku’s collaborators with 
the intention that biased writing should be prevented. Yin Min was probably, like 
Pan Ku, a member of the Tou faction.%'!) But Meng Ki was a member of the Ma 
faction,#2) and Ma Yen was Ma Yiian’s nephew.) This looks very much like a 
board of historians which, although dominated by Pan Ku, consisted of two 
adherents of the Tou faction, two adherents of the Ma faction, and two neutrals. 
Pan Ku’s problem was how to avoid losing his standing with the Tou, and at the 
same time not to offend the Empress Ma and her sympathizers. It is instructive to 
see how he handled the treacherous issue of Ma Yiian’s disgrace. 

For the first, he omits the victorious conclusion from Ma Yiian’s biography, 
and simply says: *‘After a while, [Ma] Ytian died of his illness’’ (HHS 24,54:12b). 
This creates the impression that he really had botched the campaign, and that 
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Others had to retrieve it. For the second, Pan Ku tells the true story in the 
biography of the Inspector of the Army, Tsung Kiin, who accepted the surrender 
of the enemy (HHH 41,71:14a—14b), and a briefer version of the same account 
appears in the biography devoted to the Southern Barbarians (HHS 86,116:3a). 
For the third, Pan Ku states frankly in Ma Yiian’s biography that he had been 
slandered (HHS 24,54:14a). The annals of the Empress Ma repeat this statement 
and also quote part of Ma Yen’s last memorial (HHS 10A:7b-8a). For the fourth, 
Pan Ku claims, rightly or wrongly, that Ma Yuan never had embezzled pearls 
during his campaign against the Cheng sisters in Indo-China. What had looked 
like pearls had really been Job’s Tears, the seeds of a grass believed to have 
medicinal value, which Ma Yuan had intended to grow at home (HHS 
24,54: 13b—14a).264) 

That was not the end of Pan Ku’s labours. When he was ordered by Emperor 
Ming to complete the Han shu (HHS 40A,70A:8a—8b; chih 10:2b), he once more 
faced a problem concerning the Ma clan. It so happened that Ma T’ung, the 
great-great-grandfather of the Empress Ma, together with his brothers Ho-lo and 
An-ch’eng, had attempted to murder Emperor Wu in 88 B.C. Ma Ho-lo had 
succeeded in the early morning hours in reaching the antechamber to the 
emperor’s bedroom, only to entangle himself there in a large zither. All brothers 
were executed (HS 6:38b; 68:2a, 19b—20a). That was a matter which Pan Ku could 
not very well suppress. Neither could he afford to invite repercussions from the 
Empress Ma and the rehabilitated Ma faction. He solved the problem by 
changing the surname of the brothers, dropping the character ma for “‘horse’’ and 
writing instead the character mang for ‘‘thicket’’. These were near homophones 
in Han times.25) The substitute character also happened to be the given name of 
Wang Mang, so that a subtle insult was involved. But here as elsewhere, the 
wealth and dispersion of material made it difficult for the dynastic historian to tell 
a Straight lie. Ho-lo is six times mentioned by surname in HS, and in each case the 
substitute character is used.) An-ch’eng appears only once and with the 
substitute character.27) T’ung, on the other hand, is eleven times referred to in 
HS,2s8) and thrice Pan Ku slipped up and called him Ma T’ung.2”) It is also 
significant and in character with Pan Ku’s technique that he does not conceal the 
descent from Ma T’ung, the assassination attempt of Ma Ho-lo, and the 
execution of the brothers in Ma Yuan’s biography (HHS 24,54: 1a). 

In short, Pan Ku extricated himself rather neatly from his predicament as a 
historian. He showed less foresight as a politician. When the Tou faction was 
overthrown in A.D. 92, Pan Ku was considered prominent enough a member to 
be arrested and executed (HHS 40B,70B: 16a). 


Later Han imperial marriage policies will only be sketched here for the 
remainder of the dynasty.2”) The relevant facts are summarized in Table 16.27!) 
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All marriages were motivated by intense factional struggles, even though the 
dynastic historien naively explains them in personal terms. 

The enthronement of the Empress Ma was a temporary setback for the Tou 
faction. Since she had no son, much depended on whom Ming would chose as his 
successor. It can be no accident that he selected his fifth son, the future Emperor 
Chang. The latter’s mother, the Honourable Lady Kia, was, significantly, a 
native of Nan-yang. She also was a first cousin of the Empress Ma, their mothers 
being sisters (SHS 1:10b). The relatives had obviously reached an agreement, 
whereby the Honourable Lady Kia would not seek to become empress, provided 
that her son was sponsored by the Ma faction for the succession. This becomes 
apparent from the fact that the Empress Ma was enthroned on the same day that 
the name of the heir-apparent was announced, Apr. 8, A.D. 60 (HHS 2:7b). 
Moreover, the heir-apparent was raised entirely by the Empress Ma (HHS 
10A:12a). 

During Emperor Chang’s reign, the Tou faction returned to power. His consort 
was not only a great-granddaughter of Tou Jung but also of Emperor 
Kuang-wu.27”) Since she had no sons, the choice of heir-apparent was once more 
important. With the selection of the third son on May 23, A.D. 79 (HHS 3:5b), the 
Ma faction won its last victory. His mother, the Honourable Lady Sung, was a 
second cousin of the Empress Ma, her protegée (HHS 55,85:2a),23) and, 
undoubtedly, her ally. But the death of the Empress Ma on Aug. 16, A.D. 79, left 
the field to the Tou. The heir-apparent was demoted on Aug. 1, A.D. 82, and his 
mother perished in the Drying House. The new heir-apparent, later Emperor Ho, 
was installed on the same Aug. | (HHS 3:8a; 55,85:2b). It is no coincidence that 
his mother was an Honourable Lady Liang, a granddaughter of Tou Jung’s 
supporter Liang T’ung (HHS 10A:12b; 34,64:5b). Once more, the members of a 
faction had cooperated for their mutual benefit. But this time tensions arose 
between the allies, and the Tou came to look on the Liang as rivals. They 
engineered the temporary downfall of the Liang in A.D. 83, in which the mother 
of the heir-apparent died, her father was executed, and her relatives were 
banished to Indo-China. The Liang clan was not rehabilitated until A.D. 97 (HHS 
10A:13a; 34,64:Sb—7b). | 

When Emperor Chang died on Apr. 9, A.D. 88, his widow became the first 
empress dowager to rule for an under-age emperor in Later Han. But soon after 
Emperor Ho had reached majority on Feb. 25, A.D. 91, he ruthlessly rid himself 
of the Tou faction on Aug. 14, A.D. 92. Its members died by their own hands, 
were executed, or exiled, and the Tou clan was not pardoned until A.D. 109(HHS 
4:5b; 23,53:17a). 

Ho’s empresses were both from Nan-yang. The first was a great-grandniece of 
Yin Li-hua. Kuang-wu’s second consort. She was divorced on July 24, A.D. 102, 
and her clan overthrown, followed by the usual executions and deportations to 
Indo-China. The Yin were rehabilitated eight years later in A.D. 110, but ceased 
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to wield national influence (HHS 4:13a; 10A:13b—14a). Ho’s second empress, 
Teng Sui, was a granddaughter of Teng Yii, chief follower of Kuang-wu and 
prominent member of the Nan-yang faction. Her mother, née Yin, had been a 
daughter of a first paternal cousin of Yin Li-hua (HHS 10A:14a-14b). Neither she 
nor her predecessor had any sons. 

At the death of Emperor Ho on Feb. 13, A.D. 106, Teng Sui took over the 
government, first for a short-lived son of her husband and then for Emperor An. 
The latter, a grandson of Emperor Chang, was dominated by her even after he 
reached majority on Feb. 26. A.D. 109 (HHS 5:6a). Antagonism to this 
strong-willed woman and her clan was so intense that soon after her death on 
Apr. 17, 121, her faction was overthrown on June 3 of the same year and treated 
in the usual manner. But the Teng were pardoned relatively early, in A.D. 125 
(HHS 5:15b; 16,46:15b). 

Emperor An’s consort, Yen Ki, did not come from the national gentry. She had 
no son. Although Yen Ki took over the government on the death of her husband 
on Apr. 30, A.D. 125, she and her faction were overthrown in a swift coup on 
Dec. 16 of the same year. The survivors of the faction were exiled to Indo-China 
(HHS 6:1b-2a; 10B:2b), and thereafter disappeared from the political scene.2”4) 

Emperor An’s belatedly enthroned son Shun had Liang Na as his consort. She 
was a great-great-granddaughter of Liang T’ung and a grandniece of Emperor 
Ho’s mother. With her enthronement, the Liang faction, now free from its 
affiliation with the Tou, reached the pinnacle of power. Liang Na had no son. 
After two child emperors had succeeded her husband and had died early, she and 
her faction chose Emperor Huan as Shun’s successor. He was a great-grandson 
of Emperor Chang. Even before Huan reached majority on Feb. 26, A.D. 148 
(HHS 7:3a), he was given Liang Na’s younger sister Liang Nii-ying as his 
consort. Liang Nii-ying had no son. Hardly had she died on Aug. 9, A.D. 159, 
when on Sep. 9 of that year the Liang faction was overthrown and annihilated 
(HHS 7:8b-9a).275) | 

Huan’s second empress, Teng Meng-nii,2*) was a great-great-granddaughter of 
Teng Yii and a granddaughter of a first paternal cousin of Teng Sui. She had been 
a favourite of Huan, but this did not last. Teng Meng-nii had no son. On Mar. 27, 
A.D. 165, she was divorced, the members of her faction were executed or 
demoted, and the Teng lost all national importance (HHS 7:12b; 10B:6b—7a). 

Huan’s third empress, Tou Miao, was a great-great-great-granddaughter of 
Tou Jung, and the granddaughter of a first paternal cousin of Emperor Chang’s 
consort. She had no son. After Huan’s death on Jan. 25, A.D. 168, she and her 
faction placed a young great-great-grandson of Emperor Chang on the throne. 
This was Emperor Ling. Tou Miao’s father, who had been appointed regent, then 
planned a massacre of the eunuchs in order to gain physical possession of the Son 
of Heaven. He was outsmarted by the eunuchs, and lost his life on Oct. 25, A.D. 
168. The members of the Tou faction were executed or exiled to Indo-China. 
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They had played out their role in Later Han times (HHS 10B:7a—7b).2”) 

Emperor Ling had no son with his first consort née Sung, and divorced her in 
Oct./Nov. of A.D. 178 (HHS 8:8a). His second consort née Ho bore him a son 
(HHS 10B:10a). 

With Emperor Ling’s death on May 13, A.D. 189, Han China collapsed into 
chaos. The eunuchs were killed on Sep. 25, A.D. 189, and Lo-yang was destroyed 
in A.D. 190.2%) Emperor Hien became the prisoner of contending generals, and 
the selection of his consorts was no longer typical. 

The facts, as briefly stated above, permit some definite conclusions. Let us 
first consider the geographical origin of the empresses (Table 17), omitting those 
of Emperor Hien. 





Emperor Empress Home areas of empresses 


















Kuang-wu | Kuo Sheng-t’ung | Northern plain 
Yin Li-hua Nan-yang 
Ming Ma X Northwest 
Chang Tou X Northwest 
Ho Yin X Nan-yang 
Teng Sui Nan-yang 
An Yen Ki Ho-nan 
Shun Liang Na Northwest 
Huan. Liang Nu-ying Northwest 
Teng Meng-nu Nan-yang 
Tou Miao Northwest 
Ling Sung X Northwest 
Ho X Nan-yang 


Table 17. Home areas of Later Han empresses until death of Ling. 


It is clear that the empresses were primarily drawn from Nan-yang and the 
northwest in a repeated pendulum swing. Both areas were about equally 
important. Within the two, most empresses came from an extremely narrow 
national gentry. [t consisted of the Yin and Teng clans in Nan-yang, and the Ma, 
Tou, and Liang clans in the northwest, all but the Ma providing two empresses 
each. 

The empresses from neither Nan-yang nor the northwest were Kuo 
Sheng-t’ung and Yen Ki. The empresses not from the national gentry were Yen 
Ki, Sung X, and Ho X. These exceptions from an otherwise striking pattern need 
to be explained. The reasons for the enthronement of Kuo Sheng-t’ung were 
peculiar to the civil war and have been fully discussed already. This leaves Yen 
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Ki, Sung X, and Ho X to be considered. These three were chosen precisely 
because they did not belong to the national gentry. In A.D. 115, Teng Sui was in 
charge, the most powerful empress dowager in Later Han. It was not to her 
interest to allow a great rival faction at the court. She therefore selected Yen Ki 
as consort for Emperor An, a woman from a distinguished local gentry clan in 
Ho-nan (HHS 10B:1a). In A.D. 168, the eunuchs had barely overcome a planned 
assault on their lives by a great consort clan (Tou), and their victory brought them 
unusual power during the reign of Emperor Ling. Determined at all cost to 
prevent a resurgence of the old consort clans, they undoubtedly influenced the 
choice of Ling’s empresses. Although they also favoured the northwest and 
Nan-yang, the consorts were not selected from the national gentry. Ling’s first 
empress née Sung came from a respected local clan(HHS 10B:8b). The Empress 
Ho descended from a line of butchers (HHS 10B:9b). The consorts of An and 
Ling are therefore the exceptions which prove the rule. Nan-yang and the 
northwest gained political and social dominance in the reign of the dynasty 
founder, and maintained it until the collapse of the dynasty in A.D. 189. 

It will also have been noticed that from Ming to Huan, not a single one of the 
nine empresses had a son. Such a persistent lack of offspring cannot be explained 
by an infertility of the women. Nor can it be due toan inability of the emperors to 
beget sons, since all but Huan had sons with harem ladies. The reason must be 
that the emperors avoided sexual intercourse with their consorts. Since these 
were chosen for political reasons, there normally was no romantic attachment 
between them and the emperors. Kuang-wu was sexually attracted to both his 
empresses. Huan had been fond of Teng Meng-nii but tired of her. Ling is the 
first emperor after Kuang-wu to have a son with an empress. Encouraged by the 
eunuchs, he had obviously followed his own inclinations when selecting the 
Empress Ho. 

Balazs has described the distaff relatives of Later Han as parvenus and 
nouveaux riches.2%) The opposite is true. Excepting the Empress Ho, the 
consorts were chosen from clans which were wealthy, powerful, and socially 
impeccable already; and from Kuang-wu through Huan all consorts but Yen Ki 
came from the highest national gentry. To a much greater extent than during 
Former Han times, political power dictated imperial marriage policy, and these 
marriages temporarily gained further power for the leading clans. But exactly 
because the empresses were selected for political reasons, the consort clans 
became vulnerable the moment their women were enthroned, and the price they 
paid for brief imperial glory was political or even physical extinction. 
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CHAPTER [V. LAW AND ORDER 


Soon after Kuang-wu’s ascension to the throne in A.D. 25, voices made 
themselves heard which argued for judicial reform. The Gentleman Consultant 
Huan T’an presented a memorial in which he proposed that legal experts should 
examine the Rulings and Comparisons for the purpose of standardizing the legal 
rules and abolishing antiquated articles (HHS 28A,58A:3b).') This 
memorial must be dated A.D. 26, 27, or 28.2) The emperor took no action. After 
an eclipse of the sun on Nov. 14, A.D. 30, Kuang-wu ordered that officials should 
present memorials in single sealed envelopes and conceal nothing from him 
(HHS 1B:2b).3) The Prefect of K’ii-yang,4) Feng Yen, availed himself of this 
opportunity and offered recommendations under eight subject headings. The 
sixth concerned simplification of the Laws and Ordinances. Once more, the 
emperor rejected the advice (HHS 28A,58A:14a). 

While Kuang-wu did not approve any major judical review, he repeatedly 
ordered or approved changes of the law. On Apr. 28, A.D. 26. an edict stated that 
people often had been wronged in legal proceedings and that the mutilating 
punishments were harsh. It quoted the Lun-yui (XIII:3) to the effect that ‘‘when 
punishments do not hit the mark, then the people do not have where to place hand 
or foot’’ and then ordered a conference to discuss how the laws on mutilating 
punishments could be made less severe (HHS 1A:19b).5) The results of the 
discussion are unknown, nor is it recorded whether the laws were actually 
changed. 

In the 7th month (Aug./Sep.) of A.D. 27,6) an edict ordered special 
consideration for three categories of people. Firstly, for officials whose rank was 
not fully 600 shih and down to Chiefs of prefectures and Chancellors of 
marquisates with black seal cords, imperial permission was required in order to 
proceed against crimes (HHS 1A:22b). Not fully 600 shih must mean the rank of 
Equivalent to 600 shih. The ranks of 500 shihand Equivalent to 500 shihhad been 
abolished in 23 B.C. (HS 10:7a; 19A:3la). Chiefs of prefectures, and the 
Chancellors who were their counterparts in marquisates, ranked 300 to 400 shih 
(HHS chih 28:7a). The somewhat obscure edict therefore seems to refer to 
Officials ranking from 300 to Equivalent to 600 shih, including Chiefs and 
Chancellors.7) It extended a privilege which the higher-ranking officials 
presumably enjoyed already. Secondly, neither males aged eighty years or older 
and ten years Or younger, nor wives, were to be arrested under the law of 
collective responsibility, unless they themselves had committed the crime of 
Impiety’) or had been named specifically by an edict for detention (HHS 
1A:22b).9) Thirdly, female convict labourers were permitted to hire substitutes 
and return home (HHS 1A:23a). This reaffirmed a similar order of A.D. 1 (HS 
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12:4a-4b). 

On Mar. 6, A.D. 35, an edict prohibited those who killed male or female slaves 
to reduce their punishments (HHS 1B:6b). This would seem to indicate that 
before this date the murder of a slave was treated more leniently than that of a 
free man or woman. ') 

On Oct. 16, A.D. 35, an edict ordered that persons who branded their male or 
female slaves should be sentenced in accordance with the Statute. Slaves who 
had been branded were to be set free to become ordinary people (HHS 1B:7b),") 

In the 10th month (Nov./Dec.) of A.D. 35,'2) an edict revoked the Statute that, 
if male or female slaves had shot and wounded people, they should be publicly 
executed (HHS 1B:7b). The slave was undoubtedly still tried and normally put to 
death, but he suffered no longer a harsher form of execution than a free man.!3) 

There existed a Han law according to which officials of all ranks in the local 
administration were executed if they had not taken wholehearted action against 
bandits within their territories.'4) In A.D. 36, Emperor Kuang-wu ordered that 
border officials should not be arrested in accordance with the Law of Loitering 
and Tarrying if their military strength had been insufficient for putting up a fight 
and they had adopted instead defensive measures (HHS 1B:8b). 

On May 22, A.D. 42, an edict abolished the law that people were executed in 
border commanderies for stealing 50 hu (=998.41 liters) of grain. Henceforth, the 
punishment was to be identical with that imposed in the interior commanderies 
(HHS 1B:14a). Previous to this, punishments in border commanderies must have 
been more severe to discourage theft of scarce resources.'5) 

In the 7th month (July/Aug.) of A.D. 48, an edict ordered that the ancient law 
concerning subservient adherence to a feudal king should be reissued (HHS 
1B:17b).'*) Kuang-wu had reinstituted kingdoms from A.D. 41!) and clearly felt 
that the government needed a legal lever against possible willfulness of his sons. 

It can be seen from these legal enactments that, on the whole, Kuang-wu 
favoured greater leniency. His policy was not accepted without protest. At an 
unknown time between A.D. 36 and 38, the Grand Palace Grandee Liang T’ung 
memorialized that lenient punishments encouraged crime. He blamed emperors 
Yiian and Ai for mitigating the death penalty in 123 cases and argued that corporal 
punishments should be made more severe (HHS 34, 64:1b-2b).'8) Other unnamed 
officials expressed similar sentiments, stating that judicial laxness led to crime. 
The emperor referred the matter in A.D. 38 to a conference of the Three 
Excellencies and Nine Ministers.'9) The Superintendent of the Imperial 
Household, Tu Lin, summarized the majority opinion that harsh treatment and 
abuse inhibit righteousness, and that too many laws are self-defeating. The 
enlightened rulers of antiquity realized that punishments should not be too 
heavy. When it came to the Han, it reduced harsh government and established a 
loose net, so that all land within the seas rejoiced. But since then, officials had 
again begun ‘‘to blow aside the fur to seek the blemishes’’») and to exaggerate 
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small matters into great injuries. This has brought on corruption and misconduct 
which no laws can prevent. It would be proper to adhere to the ancient 
regulations. The emperor followed the advice (HHS 27,57: 6b—7a; 34,64:3a). 

This decision did not suit Liang T’ung, whose conflict with Tu Lin may not 
simply have been an intellectual one. Liang T’ung was a member of the Tou 
faction, whereas Tu Lin belonged to the Ma faction,2') so that political 
antagonism probably intensified the rivalry. Inany event, Liang T’ung presented 
another memorial. He objected to the way in which his first advice had been 
misunderstood. He had not said that corporal punishments should be made 
harsher, but rather had argued that the legal system from Emperors Kao to Sian 
had been in accord with the classical precedents. The implication of this 
statement was that Emperor Yuan, who followed on Sian, and his successors 
had tampered with a satisfactory legal system by making punishments more 
lenient. Liang T’ung urged that he be further questioned on the matter. 
Kuang-wu ordered the Masters of Writing or imperial secretaries to interview 
him and then report to the throne. Liang T’ung thereupon reiterated his argument 
that light punishments encourage crime. He quoted the Shang-shu and Lun-yiito 
support his belief that the essence of justice means neither too light not too heavy 
penalties. Due to the enlightened attitudes of ther Former Han emperors from 
Kao to Sian, trials had become increasingly few. But the leniency of the 
following period was responsible for an outburst of criminality and banditry. This 
proves that light punishments beget calamity. Worthy subjects should therefore 
be selected for another conference on this issue. Kuang-wu did not accept the 
advice (HHS 34,64:3a—4a). 

A similar conflict arose about the granting of amnesties.22) Kuang-wu ordered 
nineteen partial and general amnesties during his reign: 

1. On Aug.5, A.D. 25, Kuang-wu granted a general amnesty at occasion of his 
ascension to the throne (HHS 1A:16a). 

2. On Apr.28, A.D. 26,23) a general amnesty was granted, and a conference 
was ordered to discuss how the laws of mutilating punishments could be made 
less severe (HHS 1A:19b).24) 

3. On July 10, A.D. 26, a general amnesty was granted on the day when the 
Honourable Lady Kuo Sheng-t’ung was made the empress and her son Liu 
K’iang became heir-apparent (HHS 1A:20a). 

4. On Feb.19, A.D. 27, a general amnesty was granted one day after 
Kuang-wu’s Personal Ancestral Temple had been established in Lo-yang (HHS 
1A:21b). 

5. On July 29, A.D. 27, a general amnesty was granted shortly after a solar 
eclipse on July 22 (HHS 1A:22b). 

6. On Feb.2, A.D. 28, a general amnesty was granted one day after the New 
Year (HHS 1A:24a). 

7. On Mar.4, A.D. 29, a general amnesty was granted (HHS 1A:2S5a). 
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8. On June 2, A.D. 29, an edict stated that for a long time drought had damaged 
the crops, that oppressive officials had not yet been overcome, and that trials 
were often unjust. The masses resent it which affects the emanations of Heaven. 
All who had been incarcarated were ordered to be set free, and those who had 
been convicted were to be spared and made commoners unless they had been 
condemned to capital punishment. One should regard it as fundamental to 
advance the gentle and good and to set back the greedy and cruel (HHS 
1A:25a-25b). 

9. On June 22, A.D. 3025), an edict granted a general amnesty to the Three 
Adjuncts and to the officials and people of T’ien-shui, Lung-si, An-ting, and 
Pei-ti commanderies under Wei Ao’s control (HHS 1B:1b). This was on the 
occasion of the outbreak of open hostilities between Kuang-wu and Wei Ao, and 
undoubtedly intended to draw support away from the warlord.) 

10. On Oct.19, A.D. 30, a general amnesty was granted to all in Lo-lang who 
had previously opposed Kuang-wu (HHS 1B:2b). This was immediately after the 
emperor had gained control of this Korean commandery.”) 

11. On Feb.12, A.D. 31, the order of June 2, A.D. 29, was repeated that all who 
had been incarcarated should be set free, and that those who had been convicted 
were to be spared and made commoners unless they had been condemned to 
capital punishment. Fugitives from the lighter form of hard labour known as 

‘‘shaving off the beard’’ (nai tsui)) were pardoned, provided that mney were 
reentered on the local population registers (HHS 1B:3a-3b). 

12. On May 29, A.D. 31, Kuang-wu issued an edict in which he assumed the 
blame for recent eclipses of the sun and moon and granted a general amnesty 
(HHS 1B:4a).2) 

13. In the 7th month (Aug./Sep.) of A.D. 42,3) Kuang-wu granted a general 
amnesty to Yi province (HHS 1B:14b). This was after an uprising in Ssu-ch’uan 
had been quelled.;') 

14. After an earthquake on Oct.23, A.D. 46, which was particularly severe in 
Nan-yang commandery, Kuang-wu assumed the blame for this portent. He 
ordered a tax reduction for Nan-yang:2) and the dispatch of Internuncios to carry 
Out an inspection. Those who had been imprisoned for capital crimes before 
Oct.23 were to have the death penalty reduced by one degree, and the convict 
labourers were to be set free (HHS 1B:16b). 

15. On Feb.22, A.D. 48, a general amnesty was granted (HHS 1B:17b). 

16. On Dec.25, A.D. 52, an edict commuted the death sentences of all male 
prisoners to castration33) and of female prisoners to enslavement#) (HHS 
-1B:20a). Castration had been abolished as a punishment some time before 167 
B.C. It was used in commutation of the death penalty from not later than 146 
B.C.35) Kuang-wu revived the custom with this edict.%) 

17. On May 16, A.D. 53, an edict ordered that all who had been condemned to 
death or hard labour were to have their punishments reduced by one degree. 
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Those who had been condemned to lighter punishments than hard labour were 
permitted to redeem them or work them off (HHS 1B:20a);7) 

18. On Oct.12, A.D. 55, an edict commuted the death sentences of male 
prisoners to castration and of female prisoners to enslavement (HHS 1B:20b). 

19. On May 14, A.D. 56, Kuang-wu granted a general amnesty after his return 
to Lo-yang from the Feng and Shan sacrifices at Mount T’ai (HHS 1B:21a). 

It is evident that most of Kuang-wu’s amnesties were granted early in his reign, 
intended, no doubt, to consolidate his rule and to pacify the vanquished. 
Considering general amnesties for the entire empire alone (Graph 2), it can be 
seen that they were granted frequently during the first fifteen years of Former 
Han. After a period of fewer amnesties, the pattern is irregular, with only a slight 
increase toward the end of the dynasty. The Later Han also begins with many 
amnesties in the first fifteen years. After a sharp drop, general amnesties 
gradually increase again in response to spreading lawlessness and uprisings until 
the collapse of orderly government in A.D. 189.38) 

Kuang-wu’s policy of granting frequent amnesties met with protest. When the 
Commander-in-chief, Wu Han, was on his deathbed (he died on June 18, A.D. 
44), the emperor called on him in person and asked for his last wish. Wu Han 
urged him to grant no amnesties (HHS 18,48:7b). It is hardly probable that Wu 
Han was alone in his view. Just as some officials favoured light and others severe 
punishments, Kuang-wu must have been under pressure from various directions 
to grant or not to grant amnesties. The marked reduction of general amnesties 
from A.D. 31 to 49 may well have been in response to protests. 

It is furthermore certain that the Chinese of Han times believed in a causal 
relationship between the enforcement of law and approval by Heaven. Should 
Heaven be displeased with the state of judicial affairs, it indicated this through 
portents. Two of Kuang-wu’s amnesties were granted after solar eclipses, one 
after an earthquake, and one after a drought. In addition, Kuang-wu dispatched 
messengers after an eclipse on Mar.9, A.D. 53, toreport on unjust trials and to set 
free prisoners (HHS 1B:20a). In the course of Later Han, droughts came to be 
considered the most common warning from Heaven against unjust trials and 
imprisonments.39) | 

While Kuang-wu, in spite of pressures to the contrary, was inclined toward 
leniency in judicial matters, he was himself short-tempered, and a conflict 
existed between his principles and personal practice. He had officials who 
opposed him, including the Masters of Writing or imperial secretaries, flogged in 
open court (HHS 29,59:4b). But the emperor’s temper would normally subside 
quickly, and he would permit himself to be talked out of rash decisions. When on 
a tour of inspection in A.D. 44 the gate of Feng-k’iu prefecture proved too small 
to admit the imperial carriage, Kuang-wu became furious and ordered the 
responsible Attending Secretary to be flogged. A local Investigator intervened, 
whereupon the emperor granted a pardon (HHS 33,63:10b).%) In a similar vein, 
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the emperor would threaten independent officials with execution until his 
common sense prevailed. In about A.D. 28, he first ordered the execution of the 
Gentleman Consultant Huan T’an for rejecting the apocryphal texts, but then 
changed his mind (HHS 28A,58A:46-Sa).4!) Similarly, he wished to have the 
Prefect of Lo-yang, Tung Suan, flogged to death for having offended an imperial 
sister, only to reward him in the end (HHS 77,107:2b-3a).42) 

It should furthermore be noted that Kuang-wu did not hesitate to make use of 
the so-called harsh officials (k’u-li). These were men willing to go to the limit of 
the law in order to maintain order, and who in particular tried to curb the power of 
the prominent.#) Chapter 77,107 of HHS is devoted to the harsh officials, and no 
less than three of the seven biographies fall within the reign of Kuang-wu: 

Tung Siian was at an unknown time appointed Chancellor of Pei-hai.+) He 
there executed a member of a locally powerful gentry clan and his sons for 
murder.4s5) When more than three thousand relatives and adherents rioted outside 
Tung Siian’s office, he had them arrested and executed as well in order to 
forestall any cooperation between them and pirates. Having been impeached for 
this action, he was sent to the prison of the Commandant of Justice in Lo-yang 
. and there condemned to death. On the day of execution, Tung Sian was to be the 
second victim among nine men, but in the last moment received an imperial 
reprieve. The emperor ordered a renewed examination whether Tung Siian had 
killed innocent people, and then demoted him to become Prefect of Huai. Later, 
Tung Siian was appointed Grand Administrator of Kiang-hia to cope with local 
banditry. Although successful, he was dismissed for disrespect toward an 
imperial distaff relative. Thereafter he was summoned by Kuang-wu to become 
the Prefect of Lo-yang. He there took legal action against the slave of an imperial 
sister, for which he almost lost his life.) Having been exonorated, he continued 
to stand up to the powerful. People in the capital called him a crouching tiger, and 
made a song about him: 

’’*Drumstick and drum do not get a sound 
out of Tung Shao-p’ing.’’4) 
After five years, he died in office at. the age of seventy-four (HHS 
77 ,107:2a-3a). 

Fan Ye had been early acquainted with the future Emperor Kuang-wu. He was 
summoned in A.D. 25 or soon thereafter to become an Attending Secretary, and 
was received in audience on being appointed Chief Commandant of Ho-tung 
commandery. In Ho-tung he became feared for curbing the powerful gentry 
clans. Fan Ye was then transferred to become Shepherd of Yang province in 
southeast China. After more than one decade, he was sentenced for a 
transgression and demoted to Chief of Chih.) After Wei Ao’s separatist 
movement in eastern Kan-su had collapsed in A.D. 34, Fan Ye was appointed 
Grand Administrator of T’ien-shui in order to cope with persistent sedition.*°) He 
applied the law with utmost severity, taking as his model Shen Pu-hai (d. ca. 340 
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B.C.) and Han Fei (d. 233 B.C.). Offenders did not normally leave prison alive. 
The biography claims that officials, people, and non-Chinese tribesmen stood in 
awe of Fan Ye, and that no personal belongings were stolen. After fourteen 
years, he died in office (HHS 77,107:3a-3b). 

Li Chang was in A.D. 25 appointed Prefect of Yang-p’ing.%) He there curbed 
lawlessness by the expedient of inviting a powerful member of the local gentry to 
a banquet and thereafter killing him and his more than one hundred men. Li 
Chang was then transferred to become Grand Administrator of Ts’ien-ch’eng in 
Shang-tung. This ought to have been soon after Chang Pu’s surrender in A.D. 29, 
when the commandery was not yet fully integrated in Kuang-wu’s empire. He 
was arrested for having gone to excess in executing bandits, and sentenced to 
dismissal. Within the same year, Li Chang was appointed Attending Secretary 
and then Grand Administrator of Lang-ya. This area had also been under Chang 
Pu’s control. A powerful gentry clan rebelled some time thereafter in Pei-hai 
commandery, adjoining Lang-ya in the north, and captured the local 
administrator. Li Chang immediatley mobilized troops, entered Pei-hai, defeated 
the rebels, and saved the Grand Administrator. This action was technically a 
crime, since Grand Administrators were not allowed to cross the borders of their 
commanderies,’) but Kuang-wu overlooked it and rewarded Li Chang and his 
troops. In A.D. 40, Li Chang was arrested for corruption and sentenced to the 
two-year punishment of hard labour known as “‘robber-guard’”’ (ssu-k’ou).52) He 
was released after having completed somewhat more than one month of his 
sentence. The emperor summoned him, but Li Chang fell ill and died (HHS 
77,107:4a). 

It can be seen from this survey that Kuang-wu without hesitation employed 
harsh officials where he needed them, particularly in newly conquered areas with 
strong separatist sentiments. 

When officials overstepped their authority, Kuang-wu normally reacted 
strongly and without leniency. The earliest case on record is for A.D. 24, when he 
had not yet ascended the throne. The Prefect of the Military Market Chai Tsun 
struck and killed a child which had violated the law. Kuang-wu angrily ordered 
his arrest. But the Master of Records Ch’en Fu remonstrated and supposedly said 
that Chai Tsun had set an example for the army in upholding the law (HHS 
20,50:5b-6a). More probably, Kuang-wu could not afford to offend his followers 
at this early juncture. 

In A.D. 26, the Commander-in-chief , Wu Han, operated against the T’an-hiang 
bandits north of the Yellow River. The Grand Minister of Works, Wang Liang, in 
command of troops, was subordinated to him. When Wang Liang without 
authority mobilized additional troops in Ye-wang,;?) the emperor ordered him to 
remain stationary. Wang Liang disobeyed and continued to operate against the 
enemy. Kuang-wu became furious and dispatched the Master of Writing Tsung 
Kuang™) with the Staff of Authority to decapitate him. Tsung Kuang, instead, 
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brought Wang Liang in a prison cart to Lo-yang, where the emperor granted a 
pardon (HHS 22,52:4b). Kuang-wu was probably swayed by the fact that Wang 
Liang was one of his chief followers and that his actions had been militarily 
sound. 

In A.D. 26, the Grand Administrator of Ho-nei and Acting General-in-chief, 
K’ou Sin, was sentenced to dismissal for having detained and interrogated a man 
who wished to present a memorial (HHS 16,46:19a). 

In A.D. 28, the Grand Palace Grandee Sii Yiin was sentenced to be executed 
for having killed the Grand Administrator of Lin-huai, Liu Tu, without authority 
(HHS 1A:24b). 

In about A.D. 29, the Grand Administrator of Tung, Keng Ch’un, was 
sentenced to dismissal. He had impeached the Chief of Fa-kan‘s) and then, 
without awaiting an imperial directive, had surrounded and guarded the chief in 
his residence. The Chief had thereupon committed suicide (HHS 21,51:10a). 

In A.D. 37, the General Who Seizes the Caitiffs, Ma Wu, was dismissed for 
having killed an officer.) He resigned from his generalship, and his marquisate 
was reduced by 500 households (HHS 22,52:11a). 

The Grand Administrator of Ch’en-liu, Fu Tsung, was sentenced to be 
executed for having exceeded the sumptuary regulations (HHS 33,63:10a). 

Kuang-wu was also stern in trying to stamp out corruption. Corruption was, of 
course, endemic to China throughout its history. But the Later Han officials had 
generally adequate salaries,‘’) so that, if they engaged in venality, the motive was 
more greed than need. Kuang-wu’s ire is therefore understandable. The most 
common form of graft was undoubtedly the accepting of presents. Although this 
was illegal, the government seems to have nodded at this practice as long as it was 
restricted to the lower echelons. An illustrative case occurred during Cho Mao’s 
tenure as Prefect of Mi) toward the end of Former Han. A man within his 
territory accused the Chief of a Commune of having accepted rice and meat as a 
present. Cho Mao inquired whether the Chief had sought the present, whether he 
had requested it in order to act for the man, or whether the plaintiff had sent it 
from kind intentions. The man replied that he simply had given the present. Cho 
Mao asked why, in that case, he made a complaint. The man answered that under 
an enlightened government people do not fear‘the officials, and the officials do 
not take from the people. He, however, feared the officials. Because of this, he 
had offered the present which the Chief had promptly accepted. Therefore he 
had come to state his case. Cho Mao told the man that he was base. The reason 
why human beings are more precious than birds and wild beasts is because they 
possess goodness, love, wisdom, and mutual respect. The sending of presents is 
whereby human beings show their affection. The only proviso ts that officials 
must not intimidate people and demand presents by force. People live mixed 
together in crowds, and their relations to each other are guided by the good 
manners and decency taught by the classics. What made the plaintiff different 
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from others? The Chief of the commune is a good official, and to send him 
presents during the yearly seasons is good manners. The man asked why, if that 
were So, the Statute forbade it. Cho Mao smiled and replied that the Statutes set 
forth fundamental laws, while good manners spring from the sentiments of the 
people. The plaintiff should feel no resentment for being instructed about good 
manners. If he were punished in accordance with the Statute, how would people 
know where to place hand or foot? He should go home and think it over. The text 
States that the man accepted the advice, and that the officials, not suprisingly, 
were cheered by Cho Mao’s kindness (HHS 25,55: 1b-2a).59) It was this Cho Mao 
whom Kuang-wu appointed Grand Tutor on Oct.29, A.D. 25. 

A related case is documented for the early part of Kuang-wu’s reign. In 
K’uai-ki commandery, there were Chiefs of prefectures and communes who 
accepted wine and other gifts from people. The Grand Administrator ordered an 
investigation. Chung-li Yi, who then was an Investigator in K’uai-ki, stated that 
according to the Kung-yang school of the Ch’un-ts’1u the inside takes precedence 
over the outside, and that according to the Shih (Ode 240) *‘he was a model to his 
consort, ..., and so he governed his family and state.’’) An enlightened 
administration brings about a reform by starting from the near and reaching to the 
far. It was therefore proper first to reform the administration in the office of the 
Grand Administrator and to be indulgent about the small transgressions of distant 
prefectures. The Grand Administrator esteemed this advice (HHS 41,71:9a-9b). 

While it is evident, therefore, that presents passed hands, the government was 
generally concerned with more massive forms of corruption. Kuang-wu acted 
with speed and determination when he discovered dishonesty on a large scale. He 
learned in A.D. 39, that the registers for cultivated land were often falsified, and 
he also questioned the fluctuations in the registers for households and 
individuals. An edict ordered a thorough examination of the registers for 
cultivated land and population, and a check on whether the officials ranking 2000 
Sshihs) and their chief officials were corrupt or not. This examination was 
sabotaged by Inspectors of provinces and Grand Administrators of 
commanderies*?) who favoured the interests of powerful gentry clans. A lesser 
official managed to inform the emperor about this state of affairs by aruse. When 
messengers from the various commanderies, presumably with reports on the 
investigation, were received by Kuang-wu in A.D. 39, the official from Ch’en-liu 
commandery held on to an inscribed slip. The emperor noticed this and asked to 
see it. The slip was inscribed as follows: **Ying-ch’uan and Hung-nung can be 
asked. Ho-nan and Nan-yang cannot be asked.’ When questioned about the 
meaning, the official pleaded ignorance and claimed to have found the slip on the 
Avenue of Prolonged Life in Lo-yang.*:) Kuang-wu lost his temper, at which 
point one of his sons spoke up. This was the twelve-year old (Chinese reckoning) 
Duke of Tung-hai, the future Emperor Ming, who participated in the audience 
sitting behind a screen. He said that the official wished to hint at discrepancies in 
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the registration of land. Why then, inquired the emperor, can Ho-nan and 
Nan-yang not be asked? His son replied that Ho-nan has the capital of the 
emperor with many subjects close to him. Nan-yang has the home of the emperor 
with many relatives close to him. If private ownership of fields and dwellings 
exceeds the regulations, no adjustments are possible in these commanderies. 
Kuang-wu ordered the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as 
Tigers to interrogate the official. The latter thereupon made a truthful statement 
which tallied exactly with the interpretation of the future Emperor Ming. 
Kuang-wu dispatched Internuncios to conduct an independent investigation. He 
acted in the 9th month (Oct./Nov) of A.D. 40 by arresting and executing more 
than ten Grand Administrators and Chancellors for having falsified the registers 
(HHS 1B:12a-12b, 22,52:8a-8b).“) This is not to say that corruption ceased. It 
was the duty of each newly appointed Grand Administrator or Chancellor to 
investigate his predecessor’s performance in office and to impeach him for any 
dereliction. Some time after A.D. 43, Chih Hui was dismissed as Grand 
Administrator of Ch’ang-sha and demoted to Chief of Mang*’) because he had not 
reported that his predecessor Chang Kin had accepted countless numbers of 
presents (TKK 15:4a; HHS 29,59:14b). 

Kuang-wu took harsh measures to restrain the followers of his sons and the 
great clans. Such followers (pin-k’o or k’o) have frequently been mentioned in 
these volumes. They were attached to members of the gentry by bonds of mutual 
loyalty.*) The followers increased the power of the patron, who in turn clothed, 
fed, and protected them.*’) Followers were expected to share not only the 
fortunes but also the misfortunes of the patron,®) and to repay him for his 
largesse by performing various services in his interest. The names of the 
followers are rarely known.”) Some were men of ability and education, who rose 
to high ranks or acted as advisers.”) Others assisted their patrons with physical 
labour.7'!) But the majority must have been mere retainers, and were not overly 
burdened with conscience. Some engaged in robbery and other violations of the 
law.72) Frequently, the followers participated in the blood feuds of their patrons 
in which gentry clans alternatingly murdered members of each other.73) 

Followers were particularly important to their masters in times of civil war. 
Some went with their patrons to seek refuge in walled cities or safe areas.) 
Others guarded walled encampments.’:) Still others rebelled with their masters 
and participated actively in the fighting. The rebellion in Nan-yang in A.D. 22 
would have been impossible in its initial stage without the followers of the clans. 
Liu Po-sheng, his younger brother who later became Emperor Kuang-wu, and 
their brother-in-law Teng Ch’en commanded followers (HHS 1A:2b; 14,44:1a; 
15,45:7b), and so undoubtedly did other relatives and the allied Li clan. The Yin 
clan with its followers joined the rebels before the end of A.D. 22 (HHS 
32,62:8b).%) When the future emperor was fighting for his life on the northern 
plain in A.D. 24, he was joined at a crucial moment by the Liu and Keng clans 
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with their many followers (HHS 21,51:6b-7a, 8a).7) 

The government attempted to curb unlawful activities of followers, and held 
their patrons, and even the close relatives of patrons, responsible. When during 
Wang Mang’s reign the followers of Liu Po-sheng engaged in banditry, his 
brother (the future Emperor Kuang-wu) had to escape the local officials by 
staying with their brother-in-law Teng Ch’en in Sin-ye prefecture (HHS 
1A:2b).%) The future Keng-shih Emperor, Liu Tz’u, Liu Hien, and Wu Han all 
became fugitives after their followers had violated the law (SHS 1:la; HHS 
1A:2b; 11,41:la; 14,44:12a; 18,48:1a).7) 

Kuang-wu, who knew from own experience what power a patron could gain 
through his followers, enforced the law no less strictly than Wang Mang. For 
instance, the Grand Administrator of Wu-wei, Jen Yen, arrested followers and 
their patron®) because these had injured people (HHS 76,106:4b). Tu Shih was 
dismissed because he had sent a follower to avenge his younger brother (HHS 
31,61:5a). A follower of the Yin clan was dramatically executed in A.D. 48 or 
soon therafter (HHS 33,63:11a).2 

More importantly, Kuang-wu tried to prevent followers flocking to his sons 
and distaff relatives. The Han law stated unequivocally that the heir-apparent 
was not permitted to have contacts outside the place, and that the kings were not 
permitted to have private relations with followers (HHS 36,66:5Sa). But 
Kuang-wu’s relatives flaunted this law. His sons, all of whom had been enfeoffed 
as kings in A.D. 41, consorted with followers (HHS 24,54:16b; 32,62:3b; 
42,72:4a, Sa, 7b; 83,113:7b). While the brother of Kuang-wu’s first empress, Kuo 
K’uang:, is said to have rejected them (HHS 10A:4a), the Yin clan of Kuang-wu’s 
second empress was all the more extravagant (HHS 26,56:10a; 28A,58A:14b; 
32,62:9a, 9b). 

Kuang-wu must have realized that law enforcement fell notably short of the 
ideal as far as the followers were concerned. This may be the reason why he 
reissued the law against subservient adherence to a feudal king in A.D. 48.) 
Perhaps he was looking for an excuse to act. The opportunity came in A.D. 52. 
After Kuang-wu’s divorced empress Kuo Sheng-t’ung had died on July 22 of that 
year, Someone memorialized that unless the followers were curbed the emperor 
might become the victim of assassination (HHS 24,54: 17a).83) At about the same 
time, a spectacular murder was committed. The Marquis of Shou-kuang,*) Liu 
Li, who was the youngest son of the late Keng-shih Emperor, was on good terms 
with one of Kuang-wu’s sons. This was the King of P’ei, Liu Fu, the emperor’s 
second-eldest son with Kuo Sheng-t’ung. Liu Li harboured a grudge against Liu 
P’en-tzu, figurehead emperor of the Red Eyebrows, because the Red Eyebrows 
had destroyed his father. In accord with Liu Fu, he arranged for a follower to 
assassinate the eldest brother of Liu P’en-tzu, Liu Kung (HHS 42,72:4a). Quite 
apart from the lawlessness, this was an incomprehensible murder, since Liu 
Kung had been fanatically loyal to the Keng-shih Emperor.’ Kuang-wu acted 
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quickly and ruthlessly, ordering a nation-wide arrest of the followers of kings and 
marquises. Several thousands were put to death. Liu Fu spent three days in gaol 
but was then released (HHS 1B:19b; 24,54:17a; 28A,58A:14b; 42,72:4a). 


To summarize Kuang-wu’s attitude to law, he favoured leniency in theory but 
severity in personal practice. His actions were not consistent, however, since he 
was ambivalent in his treatment of those close to him. As the dynastic historian 
delicately puts it, Kuang-wu overlooked small slips committed by his chief 
followers (HHS 22,52:11a). For instance, the only chief follower caught in the 
corruption scandal of A.D. 40 was Liu Lung. This man who also was a member of 
the imperial clan, was at that time Grand Administrator of Nan and a Full 
Marquis enfeoffed with a prefecture (HHS 22,52:8a). He was summoned to 
Lo-yang and imprisoned, but then released and merely demoted to commoner. In 
A.D. 41, he was made Full Marquis of a district, and then, within the same year, 
again enfeoffed with a prefecture (HHS 22,52:8b). Liu Lung subsequently had a 
distinguished career,®*) and retired on June 8, A.D. 51, with the rank of Servant at 
the Spring and Autumn Courts (HHS 1B:19b). 

Kuang-wu’s ambivalence is even more marked in the treatment of his close 
relatives. The first who is documented to have fallen afoul of the law was his 
paternal uncle Liu Liang. He had raised the future Emperor Kuang-wu and his 
brothers after these had been orphaned young, but had been a reluctant 
participant in the civil war.*’?) In A.D. 26, he was enfeoffed as king of 
Kuang-yang, and in A.D. 29 transferred to become king of Chao.®) Liu Liang was 
in A.D. 35 impeached by the Colonel Director of the Retainers, Pao Yung, on the 
occasion of Lai Hi’s state burial.®) Returning from the ceremony, the emperor 
had entered the walled city of Lo-yang through the Hia Gate.») When Liu Liang 
followed shortly thereafter, his chariot met in the narrow passageway of the gate 
that of the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the Right,'!) Chang 
Han. The king shouted at Chang Han to turn around. He also summoned the 
Captain of the Gate, Ts’en Tsun, ordered him to kowtow, upbraided him, and 
told him to walk in front of the chariot. Pao Yung stated in his impeachment that 
Liu Liang had been willful, had failed in the manners of a king, and had 
committed Great Disrespect (TKK 14:2a-2b; HHS 29,59:6b). There is no record 
that the emperor took any action. The text adds that Pao Yung employed a certain 
Pao Hui (no relation) as an attendant, and that he also was unyielding and 
unafraid (HHS 29,59:7a). A proverb in the capital said: 

‘“The honoured relatives”) pull back their hands 
to avoid the two Pao.’’93) 

When Liu Liang in early A.D. 41 was on his deathbed ,™) the emperor called on 
him in person and inquired about his last wish. Liu Liang thereupon requested a 
pardon for his friend Li Tzu-ch’un, a powerful man in Huai prefecture, who was 
being prosecuted for a capital offence. Kuang-wu replied that the Laws and 
Statutes must be upheld, but after his uncle’s death nevertheless pardoned Li 
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Tzu-ch’un (HHS 26,56: 14a-14b). 

Another source of trouble was the Senior Princess of Hu-yang, to whom 
Kuang-wu was an indulgent brother. She was widowed soon after he had 
ascended the throne, but, in spite of his intervention, unable to marry the man on 
whom she had set her cap.%5) The princess consoled herself elsewhere, and some 
ten years later, probably in the early 40’s, seems to have taken a slave as her 
lover.%) He killed a man in broad daylight, and the officials were unable to 
apprehend him. The princess protected the slave in her house, and when she left 
it had him sit next to her in her carriage. Finally, the Prefect of Lo-yang acted. 
This was Tung Sian, one of the harsh officials.”) He intercepted the carriage of 
the princess at the Officials’ Hostel of the Hia Gate.) Having reined in her horse, 
he enumerated the faults of the princess, ordered the slave to descend from the 
Carriage, and then struck and killed him. The princess reported this immediately 
to the emperor who in great anger summoned Tung Sian and wished to have him 
flogged to death. Tung Siian kowtowed and asked Kuang-wu how he would 
govern the empire if he permitted slaves to murder blameless men. He then 
offered to kill himself and struck his head against a pillar until his face was 
covered with blood. Kuang-wu told a Junior Attendant of the Yellow Gates to 
stop him, and then ordered Tung Suan to kowtow to the princess in apology. Tung 
Siian refused. The emperor said: ‘‘Push down the head of the silly Prefect.’’ But 
Tung Suan planted both hands on the ground and resisted. The princess chided 
her brother and asked how he as the emperor was unable to move one Prefect, 
when as a commoner he had overawed the officials. Kuang-wu smiled and said: 
**To be the Son of Heaven is not the same as being a commoner.’’ He permitted 
the unyielding Prefect to leave, and later rewarded him with 300,000 cash.») Tung 
Siian distributed the amount among his subordinates (SHS 5:10a-10b; HHS 
77,107:2b-3a). 

When the Grand Administrator of Kuang-han commandery, Ts’ai Mao, heard 
about these events in far-away Ssu-ch’uan, he presented a memorial in which he 
first praised the emperor for having achieved the restoration and brought peace 
to the country. ‘‘Yourise early and go to sleep late.’’!) ‘‘Evenif one flatters you, 
do not be flattered.’’'0!) Ts’ai Mao then went on to say that, protected by the 
emperor’s favour and authority, the honoured relatives and the family of the 
empress had often violated the laws. They have killed people and not died for it. 
They have injured people and not been sentenced. It is to be feared that the rules 
of conduct will be abandoned and that capital punishment will be discarded. A 
slave of the [Senior] Princess of Hu-yang killed a man on the Western Market, 
and yet he shared the carriage of the princess and went in and out of the imperial 
palace. After he had escaped retribution for many days, the Prefect of Lo-yang, 
Tung Sian, stood up to the princess and punished his villainy. Your Majesty did 
not at first make a full inquiry and wished to flog Tung Suan. When he was the 
victim of your anger, the capital inclined its ears, but when you were lenient 
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toward him, the empire wiped its eyes. At present, the distaff relatives follow 
their passions and seek their pleasures, and their followers indulge themselves 
and go to excess. It would be proper to issue an imperial order to the officials to 
prosecute villainy and crime and thereby to dispel disquietude far and wide (HHS 
26,56:10a-10b). Kuang-wu supposedly accepted the advice, and even appointed 
Ts’ai Mao Grand Minister over the Masses on July 27, A.D. 4412) But he 
continued to indulge his relatives. For instance, as has been seen, Liu Fu spent 
only three days in gaol for having been involved in the murder of Liu Kung. 9) It 
was indirectly, through the prosecution of the followers, that Kuang-wu 
attempted to control his relatives. This circuitous approach, which may well have 
been inspired by Ts’ai Mao’s memorial, is also shown in the execution of Ma 
Ch’eng. 

Yu Yen was in A.D. 48 appointed Prefect of Lo-yang and in that capacity 
arrested and interrogated a certain Ma Ch’eng, a follower of the Yin clan'%) anda 
noted rascal. Ignoring interventions by the Yin clan, Yu Yen had him repeatedly 
flogged. Yin Tsiu, abrother of the empress, slandered Yili Yen to Kuang-wu, who 
thereupon went to the gaol in person to inspect the prisoners. Having convinced 
himself that Yui Yen’s interrogation had been fair, he ordered Ma Ch’eng’s 
execution. ‘“‘Thereupon the distaff relatives withdrew their hands and did not 
dare to violate the law’’ (HHS 33,63:11a). 

In short, Kuang-wu’s attitude toward his relatives was notably different from 
that to other culprits. He was willing to restrain them indirectly but did not punish 
them personally for violations of the law.'5) In fact, his first impulse seems to 
have been to blame the officials until wiser judgement prevailed. This laxness 
stands in sharp contrast to the law enforcement of Wang Mang, who did not 
hesitate to execute three sons and one nephew (HS 99A:3b, 16b, 33b; 
99C:11a-11b). Kuang-wu cuts a poorer figure, but, being adynasty founder, this 
could not be admitted by the ancient historian. 

Mention should finally be made of certain legal prerogatives of the emperor 
and the officials which are well documented for Kuang-wu’s reign. One was, of 
course, the emperor’s right to grant a pardon. Examples have been given already. 
A spectacular case involved the scholar Fan Sheng who had been imprisoned 
after having been denounced for some matter by his divorced wife. Fan Sheng’s 
disciple Yang Cheng stuck plant stems in his ears, hid half-naked at the roadside, 
and held the little son of his master in his arms. When the imperial chariot came 
by, Yang Cheng kowtowed. He shouted that although Fan Sheng had been 
married three times, he only had this three-year old son, and that the child should 
not be made an orphan. The Gentlemen Rapid as Tigers and other horsemen 
threatened him with their bows. The Standared Bearers prodded him with their 
lances until the blood ran, but Yang Cheng stood his ground, wailed, and pleaded. 
The emperor took notice, ordered an investigation, and released Fan Sheng 
(HHS 36,66:9a; 79A,109A: 5b). '9) 
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Another prerogative of the emperor was to exclude a man from office. Late in 
Kuang-wu’s reign, the Palace Attendant Tai P’ing stated that the former Division 
Head of the Bureau of the West in the ministry of the Grand Commandant, 
Tsiang Tsun, was pure, straightforward, loyal, and filial. His study penetrates 
past and present. But His Majesty had accepted ‘‘statements which startle like a 
wound in the flesh,’’'*’) and this had caused Tsiang Tsun’s exclusion from office. 
The world considered it too severe. Kuang-wu was first infuriated but then 
withdrew Tsiang Tsun’s exclusion from office (HHS 79A,109A:6b-7a). 


The third prerogative of the emperor was manumission of privately owned 
slaves. During an epidemic in Yu-yang prefecture's) of Nan-yang commandery, 
the entire family of a certain Li Yuan was wiped out, except for a boy who was 
only a few days old. The slaves wished to kill him and divide the rich property of 
the family'™) among themselves. One of the slaves by name of Li Shan saved the 
child and fled with it to Hia-k’iu prefecture!) in Shan-yang commandery. He 
raised the boy there''') and always treated him like a master. When the child was 
ten years old, Li Shan returned with it to Yii-yang and denounced the slaves to the 
officials. These were arrested and executed. The Prefect of Hia-k’iu, Chung-li 
Yi, thereupon memorialized the case and recommended the conduct and merit of 
Li Shan. This memorial was undoubtedly the source of the dynastic historian. 
Kuang-wu appointed Li Shan a Member of the Suite of the Heir-apparent (HHS 
81,111:10b—11a). 


The officials, just like the emperor, had certain prerogatives which permitted 
them some flexibility of action. But they had to toe a fine line between 
commendable initiative and the overstepping of authority.!!2) 


When Yu Yen was Prefect of Si-yang,''3) he annually on the days of the Fu 
sacrifice''4) and the La festival!'s) gave furloughs to convict labourers and 
prisoners. All were supposedly moved by his kindness and returned at the fixed 
time. Once a prisoner fell ill at home, but he had himself brought to the gaol where 
he died on arrival (HHS 33,63:9b—10a). 


In A.D. 49, Chung-li Yi was appointed Prefect of T’ang-yi.''*) A native of that 
prefecture by name of Fang Kuang avenged the murder of his father and was 
condemned to death. While he was awaiting execution, his mother died. In spite 
of protests from his subordinates, Chung-li Yi permitted Fang Kuang to go home 
and bury his mother. He then returned to gaol. Chung-li Yi reported this to the 
emperor, who mitigated the death sentence (HHS 41,71:10b). 


While Pao Yii was Chief of Pi-yang,'!”) a certain Chao Kien was condemned to 
death for murder. His parents told Pao Yii that they were over seventy years old, 
that this was their only son, and that he had only recently taken a wife. He was 
now to be executed and would be without posterity forever. Pao Yui ordered the 
fetters of the prisoner to be removed and permitted the wife to spend the night 
with him. She became pregnant and gave birth to a son (TKK 14:2b). 
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The most heinous of all crimes was rebellion against the Son of Heaven, 
always provided that it did not succeed. With a victorious uprising, as in the case 
of Kuang-wu’s the situation was reversed. The former outlaw became recepient 
of Heaven’s Mandate and his adversaries were revealed as the true enemies of 
law and order. 

After the end of the civil war in A.D. 36, Kuang-wu was faced with no 
rebellions serious enough to endanger his new dynasty. His conflicts with Lu 
Fang in the north and aboriginals in the south have been described and analysed 
already.!!8) Only a few additional instances need to be discussed here, omitting 
minor cases of banditry. In the 9th month (Oct./Nov.) of A.D. 40, the great clans 
rose in place after place, killing the chief officials. They dispersed when attacked 
and then reunited. The situation was particularly serious in Yu, Ki, Ts’ing, and 
Su provinces, i.e. the northeast, the northern plain, the Shan-tung peninsula, and 
the coastal plain south to the Yang-tzu.'') In the 10th month (Nov./Dec.), the 
emperor dispatched messengers, inviting the rebels to surrender. If five men 
jointly killed one and then submitted, they would be granted a full pardon. Local 
officials were not to be sentenced according to the Law of Loitering and 
Tarrying.'2) Shepherds of provinces, Grand Administrators of commanderies, 
and Prefects and Chiefs of prefectures were pardoned for previous negligence in 
taking action against the rebels, provided that they had not gone into hiding. The 
only criterion was how well they performed henceforth in capturing bandits. The 
rebels thereupon dispersed, and their leaders were transferred to other 
commanderies (HHS 1B:12b-13a). 

The description of this uprising by the local gentry is extraordinarily terse, 
presumably because it was an embarrassment to the dynasty founder. It follows 
immediately on the entry that more than ten Grand Administrators were executed 
for dishonesty in assessing the land tax.'2'!) But this cannot be a case of cause and 
effect. Even if the local officials had defrauded the government for the benefit of 
the gentry, it is not conceivable that their arrest was the immediate inspiration of 
the revolt. At most, the government action aggravated long-standing resentment 
against political neglect. It may have been the last straw for an outburst of 
regionalism against an emperor who mainly favoured men from his home 
commandery and from the Wei River valley.'22) The uprising was clearly 
spontaneous and therefore subdued with ease. 23) 

Another insurrection occurred in the 7th month (Aug./Sep.) of A.D. 41. This is 
the only religiously motivated movement known for the entire period, from the 
events leading to Wang Mang’s fall until the death of Kuang-wu.'%) A shaman by 
name of Wei Ssu?25) had claimed to be immortal and assembled several hundreds 
of disciples. He was executed. The disciple Li Kuang thereupon claimed that the 
master had not died and rebelled in the 7th month of A.D. 41 (HHS 1B:13b; 
24,54:8a). Wei Ssu was a native of K’tian prefecture!2s) in Ho-nan commandery, 
whereas Li Kuang in A.D. 41 attacked and took the city of Huan!’) in Lu-kiang 
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commandery. The sources do not make it clear whether the influence of Wei Ssu 
and his followers had spread from K’iian to Huan, a distance of about 330 miles 
or 530 kilometers from the northwest to the southeast. But since it took some 
effort to suppress the movement and it then flared up again near Lo-yang, it may, 
in fact, have covered a wide area from the capital territory to the lower Yang-tzu 
valley. 

Having taken the city of Huan and killed its marquis Liu Min, Li Kuang took 
the title of Grand Master of the Southern Peak. Emperor Kuang-wu dispatched 
against him the Internuncio Chang Tsung with several thousand men, but the 
force was defeated. This made the emperor take the situation more seriously. He 
sent out the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers, Ma 
Yuan, and the General of Agile Cavalry, Tuan Chih,'28) who, in the usual fashion, 
mobilized local militias in the commanderies near to the centre of unrest. With an 
army said to have numbered more than 10,000 men, they then defeated and 
decapitated Li Kuang (HHS 1B:13b; 24,54:8a). 

In February of A.D. 43, two other disciples of the late shaman Wei Ssu, by 
name of Shan Ch’en and Fu Chen, captured the city of Yiian-wu and styled 
themselves generals. Yiian-wu was located northeast of Lo-yang, only a few 
miles from Wei Ssu’s home town K’iian, showing that religious fervour had 
continued to smoulder there in spite of the shaman’s execution. The emperor 
dispatched the Grand Palace Grandee Tsang Kung in command of the Northern 
Army and the Encampment at Li-yang.'2) Tsang Kung surrounded Yiian-wu, but 
the enemy was well provisioned, and attempts to storm the city were 
unsuccessful. Kuang-wu called a conference of the Three Excellencies, Nine 
Ministers, and kings, participating himself, in order to discuss the impasse. 3°} He 
accepted the advice of the king of Tung-hai, the future Emperor Ming, to relax 
the siege so that dissidents were enabled to abscond from the city. This reduced 
the number of defenders to the point where Tsang Kung succeeded in taking 
Yiian-wu and decapitating Shan Ch’en and Fu Chen (HHS 1B:14b-1Sa; 
18,48: 14a-14b). 

Meanwhile, separatism had continued to simmer in Ssu-ch’uan. With 
Kung-sun Shu’s death during the night of Dec.24, A.D. 36,13!) that territory had 
become part of Kuang-wu’s empire, but, as elsewhere in China, regionalism 
remained strong. This had made it necessary to keep a military presence in Shu 
comman¢dery, in addition to the civilian administration. In A.D. 42, the Acting 
General there was a certain Shih Hin. Hui Tung (1697-1758) draws attention to the 
Hua-yang kuo chih,'32) according to which Shih Hin was a native of Shu 
commandery and had resented Wu Han’s brutality after the fall of Ch’eng-tu in 
A.D. 36 (HHS 1B:14a, Tsi-kie).'33) Shih Hin had been Commissioner over the 
Army of the General-in-chief Who Subdues the South, Ts’en P’eng (HHS 
18,48:6b), which means that he had participated in the great campaign of A.D. 35 
to 36 against Kung-sun Shu,'%) and been an eyewitness to the events in 
Ssu-ch’uan. 
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Shih Hin rebelled in the 2nd month (Mar./Apr.) of A.D. 42 and styled himself 
Commander-in-chief. The Grand Administrator of Shu commandery, Chang Mu, 
managed to escape over the city wall of Ch’eng-tu and flee to Kuang-tu. 35) Yang 
Wei of Tang-k’ii'%) and Sii Jung of K’iti-jen'3”) responded to Shih Hin by raising a 
force said to have numbered several thousand men. Tang-k’ii prefecture was 
situated about 171 miles or 275 kilometers west of Ch’eng-tu. K’ii-jen was located 
at the Yang-tzu near the upper end of the gorges. The emperor dispatched three 
seasoned generals who had participated in the last campaign against Kung-sun 
Shu. These were the Commander-in-chief, Wu Han, the Grand Palace Grandee 
Tsang Kung, and Liu Shang of unknown rank, with a combined force of over 
10,000 men. They crossed the mountains of the Ts’in-ling in Wu-tu commandery, 
and then mobilized additional troops in Kuang-han, Pa, and Shu commanderies. 
Kuang-wu must have realized that Shih Hin was militarily much weaker than 
Kung-sun Shu had been. The passes across the Ts’in-ling were undefended. It 
sufficed to send a small army across the mountains toward the south and to 
augment it by the militia in Ssu-ch’uan. Such a strategy was preferable to 
transporting troops on the hazardous route westward through the gorges of the 
Y ang-tzu and past the city of K’ii-jen in enemy hands. The forces under the chief 
command of Wu Han laid siege to Ch’eng-tu for more than a hundred days and 
took the city in the 7th month (Aug./Sep.) of A.D. 42. Shih Hin was decapitated. 
Wu Han then embarked his army on boats, floated down the Yang-tzu, crushed 
the resistance of Yang Wei and Su Jung, executed more than two hundred local 
leaders, and resettled several hundreds of families in Nan and Ch’ang-sha 
commanderies of Central China. Thereafter, Kuang-wu granted a general 
amnesty to Yi province!3s) (HHS 1B:14a, 14b; 18,48:6b-7a). 
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CHAPTER V. THE ECONOMY 


The Former Han emperors never tired of reminding officialdom that agriculture 
is the foundation of the empire.') Kuang-wu was equally concerned with the 
various aspects of farming and, in fact, had engaged in it himself during his youth 
(TKK 1:1b; HHS 1A:2a, 2b). But while he came from the landed gentry, he was 
not as the ruler of China a representative of that class.) 

Hand-in-hand with the encouragement of peasants went discrimination against 
merchants. Bad harvests were blamed on a shortage of peasants and a surplus of 
men engaged in non-essential pursuits.3) In 119 B.C., merchants enregistered in 
marketplaces, together with their families and relatives, were prohibited from 
Owning cultivated fields (HS 24B:13b). The order must have been difficult to 
enforce, since it had to be repeated in 7 B.C. (HS 11:3a). 

Scholars such as Yang Lien-sheng and Ch’ii T’ung-tsu do not distinguish 
clearly between members of the gentry and great merchants.‘) However, these 
terms are not equiavalent. It goes without saying that those engaged in 
agriculture, whether simple peasants or owners of manorial estates, had to sell 
their products. Peasants sold the grain they harvested. So, on a higher social 
level, did Kuang-wu in his youth (HHS 1A:2b). Great landowners sold goods 
manufactured by them from their own raw products, just as peasants sold cloth 
or silk woven in their households. For instance, Kuang-wu’s maternal uncle Fan 
Hung, who owned a large estate in Hu-yang prefecture of Nan-yang 
commandery, administered it in a fashion typical for the gentry. He built dams 
for irrigation, and drains. In addition to engaging in agriculture and animal 
husbandry, he raised fish in artificial ponds, grew catalpa, sandalwood, and 
varnish trees for the manufacture and sale of implements including crossbows, 
produced pears, jujubes, and other fruits, and sold silk and hemp (SHS 3:6a; 
HHS 32,62:1la). This did not make him a great merchant in the eyes of society or 
the government. The laws against ownership of land and official employments) 
were not directed against men like him. 

The manorial estates could be large. The just-mentioned Fan Hung had over 
300 k’ing (= 3,420 acres; 1,383 hectares) of farm land (HHS 32,62:la). Yin 
Tzu-fang, great-grandfather of Kuang-wu’s second empress, amassed over 700 
k’ing (= 7,980 acres; 3,227 hectares) of cultivated land in Sin-ye prefecture of 
Nan-yang commandery (HHS 32,62:11b). Kuang-wu’s third son with his first 
empress, the King of Tsi-nan Liu K’ang, owned in about A.D. 83 800 k’ing (= 
9,120 acres; 3,688 hectares) of cultivated land, 1,400 slaves, and 1,200 horses 
(HHS 42,72:8a). Ma Yilan harvested grain by several tens of thousands of hu,°) 
and owned several thousand head of cattle, horses, and sheep (HHS 24,54:2a). 
But the number of estates directly worked by their owners cannot have been very 
great in Former Han times. The vast majority of all landholders was then either 
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free peasants or tenant farmers. 
Six national totals have been preserved on cultivated land for the two Han 
dynasties (Table 18). 


Year Area in Han measure Source 


A.D. 8,270,536 k’ing’) HS 28B:49a—49b 
7,320,170 k’ing 80 mou 140 [square] pu Ku-kin chu 1:6b 
6,942,892 k'ing 13 mou 85 [square] pu Ku-kin chu 1:6b 
6,896,271 k’ing 56 mou 194 [square] pu Ku-kin chu 1:7a 
6,957,676 k’ing 20 mou 108 [square] pu Ku-kin chu 1:7a 
6,930,123 k’ing 38 mou Ku-kin chu 1:7a 





Table 18. Han statistics on cultivated land. 


We know that these figures cannot be exact to the last digit. Kuang-wu’s attempt 
in A.D. 39 to have the cultivated land measured met, as has been seen, with 
resistance.8) The figures from A.D. 105 to 146 show furthermore improbable 
variations. But allowing for a margin of error, the statistics for A.D. 2 may still be 
reasonably correct. China was at peace and well governed. The great disruptive 
migrations from north to south had not yet begun. We also are in the fortunate 
situation of possessing a remarkably accurate census for that year.9) Let us 
therefore analyse the totals for A.D. 2. The population of China amounted then to 
12,366,470 households and 57,671,400 individuals.'°) Assuming that 85 % of the 
population was engaged in agriculture, the farming households would have 
numbered 10,511,500. If these cultivated 8,270,536 k’ing of land, corresponding 
to 147,209 square miles or 381,271 square kilometers, the average farm would 
have measured 78.7 mou, equivalent to 8.97 acres or 3.63 hectares.!'') That is an 
entirely plausible figure. 

Let us next calculate the average annual yield of sucha farm. An often-quoted 
memorial by Ch’ao Ts’o in 178 B.C. states that 100 mou yield 100 shih (HS 
24A:13a), so that | shih = 1 hu'?) would have been the normal annual yield for 1 
mou. This must refer to conditions on the Great Plain, i.e. the harvest of 
unhusked millet or wheat. Such harvests depended, of course, on the quality of 
the soil, water, and climate. But the figure is undoubtedly to be understood as an 
average and will serve our purpose. It is important to remember that Ch’ao Ts’o 
wrote at a time when the East China (i.e. Great Plain) mou corresponded to 0.047 
acres Or 1.92 ares, whereas the West China and post Emperor Wu mou 
corresponded to 0.114 acres or 4.61 ares.'3) Being a native of Ying-ch’uan 
commandery in East China (HS 49:8a), and having presented the memorial early 
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in his life, Ch’ao Ts’o must have referred to the mou as used in his home territory. 
The yield of the larger, post Emperor Wu, mou was then 140.1 % higher, i.e. 
2.401 hu. An average farm of 78.7 mou in A.D. 2 would consequently have 
yielded 189 hu of unhusked grain per year. 

Could a free peasant make a living on sucha harvest? What were his expenses, 
assuming a family consisting of an old woman, a grown man, a grown woman, an 
older child, and a younger child? For the first, the peasant had to pay the 
government a land tax of 1/30 of his produce,'4) amounting to 6.3 Au. He had to set 
aside, let us say, 1 % for next year’s seed and incidentals, another 1.89 hu. The 
annual consumption of the family came to about 127 Au per year.'5) Subtracting 
these amounts, the peasant was left with 53.81 hu of his harvest. One hAu of 
unhusked grain was worth 70 to 80 cash (corresponding in value to 1.708 to 1.952 
grams of gold) during Former Han, and 100 cash (corresponding in value to 2.44 
grams of gold) during Later Han.'*) Assuming a price of 80 cash in A.D. 2, the 
remaining 53.81 hu could be sold for 4,305 cash. From this amount, the peasant 
had to pay the poll tax, which for three persons between the ages of fifteen and 
fifty-six, and one between seven and fourteen, would have come to 380 cash.?”) If 
he had a draft animal, he had in addition to pay a tax on hay and straw of unknown 
size. Subtracting 380 cash from 4,305 cash, the peasant was left with an annual 
net maximum income of 3,925 cash, which could be augmented by cottage 
industries. He grew his own vegetables, raised his own pigs, probably produced 
his own clothing, and brewed or fermented his own liquor.'8) But he had to buy 
iron implements!’) and spices, and occasionally some fish, beef, or mutton. If he 
had a draft animal, it had to be replaced from time to time. He also had rare 
expenses for weddings and funerals. Weighing income against expenses, the 
conclusion must be that an average peasant and his family in North China 
managed to make a living during normal years, and that he was roughly in the 
same financial position as officials close to the bottom of the hierarchy.) He 
could not, of course, afford many children and had to keep their number 
artificially low through infanticide.2!) 

A tenant farmer fared considerably worse, since he paid the landlord up to 
one-half of his produce (HS 24A:16b; 99B:8b). Using the average figures 
calculated above, this meant that on a farm of 78.7 mou he annually owed up to 
94.5 hu of unhusked grain. Although the tenant farmer presumably paid no taxes, 
these becoming the obligation of the landlord, a family of five could not subsist 
on the 94.5 hu of unhusked grain he kept for himself. The deficit between the 
annually needed 127 hu and the 94.5 hu he actually earned had to be made up by 
cottage industry or by hiring out a son as a substitute for corvée or military 
service.22) 

The landlord’s 94.5 hu, translated into cash at the price of 80 cash per hu, came 
to 7,560 cash. If he was dishonest, he kept the wole amount with the connivance 
of local officials. An honest landlord paid the land tax for the 78.7 mou (= 6.3 hu 
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or 504 cash) and the poll taxes for the tenant and his family (= 380 cash), retaining 
6,676 cash. What was his profit? Information on the value of land is scarce. In the 
reign of Emperor Wu, fertile land near Ch’ang-an was quoted at | kin of gold (= 
244 grams or 10,000 cash),23) but that price must have been inflated because of the 
land’s proximity to the capital. In 118 B.C., land directly north of Ch’ang-an 
across the Wei River sold at more than 400,000 cash for 3 k’ing (HS 54:9a). This 
means a price above 1,334 cash per mou. Sale prices of 1,500 to 4,500 cash per 
mou are shown by a small number of cases tabulated by Niida Noboru.) Let us 
assume that the average price of land on the Great Plain was 1000 cash 
(corresponding in value to 24.4 grams of gold) per mou. This is an estimate which 
is intentionally kept low. By leasing 78.7 mou of such land, valued at 78 ,700 cash, 
to a tenant farmer, the honest landlord would have made 8.5 % and the dishonest 
9.6 % on his investment. If the land was worth more than 1000 cash per mou, the 
landlord earned considerably less. Far from charging exorbitant rents, as always 
iS maintained,25) the landlord, in fact, received a moderate income. 

One final test on our figures is to calculate the annual yield of all cultivated land 
in A.D. 2. It comes, at 2.401 huper mou, in rounded figures to 1 ,986,000,000. The 
12,366,470 households of the empire, with an average annual consumption of 127 
hu each, would have used up 1,571,000,000 hu of that amount. This left a surplus 
during a good year which could be stored in the state granaries toward years of 
famine. In practice, there were regional variations. The rice grown in Central and 
Southern China gave a greater yield than the millet or wheat of the north. 
Famines were endemic, and it must have been a very unusual year when no part 
of Han China suffered from any calamity. The surplus may therefore, even at the 
best of times, never have come near the theoretical 415,000,000 hu. So much is 
certain, that our analysis and use of the Chinese statistics for A.D. 2 bring out a 
basic consistency which makes their reasonable accuracy a very strong 
probability. 

During Emperor Kuang-wu’s reign, agricultural conditions as they had been in 
A.D. 2 were in the process of changing. For the first, the price of 1 hu of 
unhusked grain rose to 100 cash, which probably reflected a general increase of 
prices of about 20 %. For the second, the distribution of the population was 
altered by two vast migrations southward. The first was set into motion by 
changes in the course of the Yellow River, one between A.D. 2 and 6, and the 
other in A.D. 11, and the ensuing chain reaction of floods, famines, and 
epidemics. Millions perished, while other millions abandoned their old homes, 
primarily on the southern plain. They migrated to Hu-nan, Kiang-si, and 
Kuang-tung, where from A.D. 2 to 140 the population quadrupled.) In A.D. 34, 
Kuang-wu was requested to repair the dikes, and, had he done so, this would 
have slowed the emigration. The Prefect of Yang-wu,2’) Chang Ssu, 
memorialized that the Yellow River had burst its dikes long ago, that matters 
were getting worse and worse, and that tens of prefectures were flooded. The 
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cost of the repairs would not be prohibitive (HHS 76,106:5b). What Chang Ssu 
suggested was obviously to cut off the new southern arm of the Yellow River and 
to force the waters back into their northern course. While the emperor was 
making preparations for the repairs, the Prefect of Tstin-yi,“) Yiie Tsiin, 
presented another memorial. He noted that when the Yellow River had broken 
through the Hu-tzu Dike in 132 B.C.,”) it had taken more than twenty years until 
the repairs were completed™) and argued by analogy that there was no urgency 
about the present affair. The number of families had shrunk in the stricken areas, 
which had made arable land available in plenty. The repairs should therefore be 
postponed. Kuang-wu had the work stopped, whereupon inundations along the 
new southern branch of the Yellow River increased in violence (HHS 76, 106:5b). 
The dikes were not repaired until A.D. 70.3!) The two memorials described the 
situation succinctly. Floods and their aftermath caused a partial depopulation of 
the southern plain, making more arable land available to the survivors. The 
second migration, which depopulated the northwest, began in the reign of 
Emperor Kuang-wu. It was mainly due to pressure on the sedentary Chinese 
population by the Hiung-nu and Tibetans, the majority of the refugees crossing 
the Ts’in-ling and settling in Ssu-ch’uan and Yiin-nan. The northwest lost some 
70 % of its population between A.D. 2 and 140, which there also resulted in a 
surplus of arable land for those who remained.:2) 

The average number of members per household (m/h figure) in the empire was 
4.7in A.D. 2 and 5.1 in A.D. 140. Why did the figure rise? A study of the regional 
distribution of the m/h figures will provide the answer. Map 9 shows the situation 
in A.D. 2.33) The highest m/h figures are then found in South China,+4) i.e. in the 
rice region. Rice cultivation requires a larger work force than any other grain, 
but, having a higher yield than other grains, also feeds that force. It will therefore 
encourage a relatively large peasant family and reduce infanticide. In North 
China, on the other hand, conditions were harsher and infanticide a matter of 
course. This depressed the m/h figures, except for a few pockets with higher 
values. In A.D. 140, the situation is reversed (Map 10). China’s first great 
voluntary migration southward was just reaching its end. The new settlers were 
obviously younger men who came alone. They only gradually formed families, 
and until that process had been completed, the m/h figures would naturally be 
low.35) In North China, the population had meanwhile decreased, and more 
arable land had become available. This facilitated the formation of manorial 
estates with larger households, which in turn raised the average m/h figures for 
the various regions. Since the north, in spite of emigration, was still dominant in 
population, the development also raised the average m/h value for the entire 
nation. We have here the only statistical evidence for a slow drift toward large 
estates in North China during Later Han times. 

There is very little information for Kuang-wu’s reign on public works 
benefiting agriculture and transportation. One of the most urgent matters was to 
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dig a canal for the provisioning of the new capital, since the upper reaches of the 
Lo River were too shallow for navigation. The first attempt was made by Wang 
Liang, soon after he had become Governor of Ho-nan in A.D. 29. His labourers 
dug a canal connecting the moat of Lo-yang with the Lo River at Kung 
prefecture,+) near the point where the Lo enters the Yellow River. But the 
grading was poorly done, and the water did not flow. Wang Liang was impeached 
for this in A.D. 31. The emperor, although admitting the failure of the project, 
refused to let Wang Liang retire and appointed him Grand Administrator of 
Tsi-nan (HHS 22,52:5a—5b). In A.D. 48, the work was successfully resumed by 
the Grand Minister of Works, Chang Ch’un. His canal, which received the name 
of Yang Canal, also started from the moat at Lo-yang, just south of the Upper 
East Gate, and probably connected with the Lo at the same Kung prefecture 
(HHS 35,65:2b; Shui king chu 16:14a).37) 

Water conservancy in the commanderies and kingdoms was normally done by 
local initiative. One such enterprise falls into Kuang-wu’s time. Ju-nan 
commandery of old had the great Hung-k’i Dike.38) During the reign of Emperor 
Ch’eng (32-7), the waters rose unusually high so that they overflowed the dike 
and caused damage in the countryside. The Chancellor, Chai Fang-tsin, and the 
Grandee Secretary, K’ung Kuang, jointly dispatched subordinates to inspect the 
dam. They then memorialized that it should be demolished. The emperor 
approved. It was later claimed that Chai Fang-tsin, a native of Ju-nan 
commandery, had acted out of spite because he had been unable to gain 
possession of fertile land below the dike (HS 84:20a—20b). Since Chai Fang-tsin 
and K’ung Kuang had been in office from 15 to7 and 15 to8 respectively, the dike 
must have been demolished between 15 and 8 B.C. 

The destruction of the dike proved a mistake. Without irrigation, the region 
was unable to withstand droughts so that it suffered famines. There was, in 
consequence, local agitation for a rebuilding of the dike. The matter was taken in 
hand by Kuang-wu’s brother-in-law Teng Ch’en who twice was Grand 
Administrator of Ju-nan. He held that office in the late 30’s and again for most of 
the 40’s until his death in A.D. 49. Teng Ch’en summoned a local expert by name 
of Hii Yang and asked his advice. The latter replied that even the Lord of Heaven 
had been angry about the demolition of the dike and ina dream had told Emperor 
Ch’eng: “‘Why have you destroyed my abyss for cleansing dragons?’’ Rebuilding 
the dike would benefit the region just as the works of Yii the Great on the Yellow 
River and Yang-tzu had benefited the realm.39) Teng Ch’en agreed. He put Hu 
Yang in charge, who, in the course of several years, is recorded to have 
constructed more than 400 /7 (= 103 miles; 166 kilometers) of embankments, and 
to have reclaimed several thousand k ’ing) of land along the Ju River. Although 
gentry clans fretted about the corvée, Hii Yang refused to reduce it in even a 
single instance. The gentry then accused him of accepting bribes. Hu Yang was 
arrested but released from prison after his fetters supposedly fell off. When he 
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died, Teng Ch’en built a temple for him, containing his painted portrait. The 
people remembered his achievement and sacrificed to him (HHS 15,45:8b; 82A, 
112A:S5a—Sb; Shui king chu 30:5a—Sb). 

For Nan-yang commandery, the sources have the more general statement that 
Tu Shih, after his appointment as Grand Administrator in A.D. 31, repaired the 
water reservoirs and ponds and expanded the cultivated land (HHS 31,61:3a). 

Information on trade is equally sparse for Kuang-wu’s time. Registered 
merchants, as has been seen, were discriminated against, in that they were legally 
excluded from official positions and ownership of land.¢') But Confucian bias 
against commerce did not permeate society. A gentleman did not lose status by 
engaging in some commercial activity as long as this did not result in his 
registration as a merchant. For instance, when the future Emperor Kuang-wu 
was studying in Ch’ang-an during Wang Mang’s reign, he and a fellow student 
jointly bought adonkey and then rented it out for profit (TKK 1:1b). The dynastic 
historian does not hesitate to mention this fact, even though he is at pains to put 
the dynasty founder in the best possible light. On the other hand, when Ti-wu 
Lun, resenting that he had not advanced beyond being the Bailiff of a district, 
resigned from office and became a salt merchant, he changed his name to Wang 
Po-ts’i4#?) (HHS 41,71:1b). Ti-wu Lun was obviously embarrassed to use his own 
name, since, being a member of the gentry, he should not have been licensed as a 
merchant. This precaution enabled him later to resume his official career, after 
long and distinguished service even becoming Minister of Works in A.D. 75 
(HHS 3:2a). 

Kuang-wu’s attitude toward merchants seems to have been relatively 
unprejudiced. Huan T’an (d. ca. A.D. 28) attacked them bitterly in a memorial 
early during the reign, saying that they had become immensely rich, indulged in 
all kinds of luxuries, set a bad example for the multitude, and thereby harmed 
agriculture. The merchants should be ordered to watch each other and report 
illicit profits to the government. Such profits should be confiscated and given to 
the informer. The emperor rejected the advice (HHS 28A,58A:3a—3b). 

Nothing is known about the volume of internal trade, the relative commercial 
importance of the various cities, profits, and the like. Neither is there much 
information on foreign trade. Voluntary recognition of China by barbarians along 
China’s southwest border from A.D. 51 onward, stimulated by luxury goods 
exchanged along what later came to be called the Burma Road, attests to the 
importance of the Burmese and Indian trade.«3) Even though Kuang-wu refused 
to reassert Chinese authority over the oasis states of Turfan and the Tarim 
Basin,“) caravans must have continued to carry silk westward on the old routes. 
Tribute, i.e. trade missions arrived from Korea and Japan.4s) Commercial sea 
links must have existed between China and at least continental southeast Asia. 
But in all these cases, literary evidence is either terse or lacking for the reign of 
Kuang-wu. We are only slightly better informed about trade at the northern 
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border. While Tou Jung was an independent warlord in the Kan-su Corridor, the 
city of Ku-tsang held four markets daily with Tibetans and other non-Chinese 
(Hu) tribesmen. The inhabitants of the prefecture supposedly gained great wealth 
(HHS 31,61:5b). It is probable that this trade continued under government 
control after the reunification of the empire. After the Southern Hiung-nu had 
established their state within the state in A.D. 50,%) there must have been trade 
between them and their Chinese neighbours, but all the sources mention is 
exchange of official gifts.«7) The Northern Hiung-nu held joint markets with 
China, selling horses and cattle (HHS 89,119:6a). In A.D. 49 or soon thereafter, 
Emperor Kuang-wu revived the office of the Colonel Protecting the Wu-huan. 
His headquarters were in Ning prefecture. One of his duties there was to 
supervise seasonal markets, a principal object of which was to buy horses from 
the Wu-huan and other northern tribesmen (HHS 90,120:3b; Han-kuan yi 
A:39a).4) Further east, the Chinese acquired horses and sable robes from the 
Sien-pi in Liao-tung commandery (HHS 20,50:10b). Horse breeding had been 
curtailed during the reign of Kuang-wu,*) which explains the Chinese interest in 
these foreign purchases. 

Our knowledge of the government monopolies is also limited. The one on 
coinage had been created in 112 B.C., the imperial mint then being managed by 
the Chief Commandant of Waters and Parks (HS 24B: 16a).%) As of 118 B.C., the 
standard coin had been the five-shu cash, made of copper, and legally weighing 
49 grains or 3.2 grams (HS 6:16b; 24B:12b). Wang Mang transferred the imperial 
mint to the ministry of the Privy Treasurer (HS 19A:20b) and introduced a variety 
of new coins. Kuang-wu may, at first, have left the imperial mint with the Privy 
Treasurer (HHS chih 26:11b—12a). No standard currency existed during the early 
years. People relied on barter or used cloth, silk, grain, and gold as media of 
exchange. Some time between A.D. 35 and 40, Ma Yiian, who then was Grand 
Administrator of Lung-si, memorialized that the five-shu cash should be coined 
as of old. The emperor referred the question to the Three Excellencies. These 
advised that the proposal could not yet be put into effect, whereupon it was 
shelved.s!) When Ma Yuan, probably in A.D. 40, was appointed General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers and had come to the capital, he 
asked the ministries of the Three Excellencies for their objections to his 
submission. These turned out to be thirteen in all, and were met by Ma Yiian, one 
by one, in a new memorial. Kuang-wu agreed with Ma Yiian and ordered the 
reintroduction of the five-shu cash in A.D. 40 (TKK 12:2a; HHS 1B:13a; 
24,54:7b). Either Kuang-wu or one of his successors finally subordinated the 
imperial mint to the Grand Minister of Agriculture.s2) Counterfeiting seems, 
however, to have been common (HHS 41,71:1b). 

The monopolies on salt and iron had been formally established in 117 B.C. 
They were maintained for the rest of Former Han, the reign of Wang Mang, and 
all of Later Han, except for the period 44—41 B.C. and the 80’s and 90’s A.D.;3) 
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During Former Han, these monopolies were managed by the Grand Minister of 
Agriculture through Offices of Salt and Offices of Iron in the commanderies and 
kingdoms (HS 9:6a-6b, 9a; 24B:12b-13a, 20b). Emperor Kuang-wu 
decentralized the administration of the monopolies and made the commanderies 
and kingdoms responsible for the Offices of Salt and Offices of Iron (HHS chih 
26:2a).4 The right to salt manufacture seems to have been leased by the 
government to private individuals, who were required to rent the appropriate 
tools from the government (HS 24B:12b).55) Iron smelting and manufacture, on 
the other hand, seem to have been a government industry, and this was 
presumably also true of mining. The literary sources are practically silent on the 
subject, and for Kuang-wu’s reign there are no more than two relevant entries. 
While Tu Shih was Grand Administrator of Nan-yang during the 30’s A.D., he not 
only sponsored agriculture,*) but also iron manufacture. It is known that the 
capital of Nan-yang commandery, Wan prefecture, had an Office of Iron (HS 
28A2:6b). Tu Shih constructed water-driven bellows for the foundry which 
produced agricultural implements.*’) The people showed their appreciation by 
making the proverb: 
‘*Earlier we had father Chao,°) 
later we had mother Tu’’ (HHS 31,61:3a). 

The other entry concerns Lei-yang prefecture’) in South China. It had iron ore, 
and people practiced private smelting and casting. The Grand Administrator Wei 
Li memorialized during the 40’s A.D. that an Office of Iron should be 
established, i.e. the monopoly enforced. This was approved. Thereafter the 
Office of Iron in Lei-yang prefecture annually made a profit of 5,000,000 cash 
(corresponding in value to 122 kilograms of gold) for the government (HHS 
76,106:2b). 

The Treatise on Administrative Geography in HS (28A1—28B2) lists 48 Offices 
of Iron and 35 Offices of Salt for the empire. These were placed in the 
commanderies and kingdoms where the government licensed salt manufacture or 
itself engaged in iron production. The Treatise on Administrative Geography 
reveals, therefore, the regional distribution of the salt and iron industries. In 
addition, the treatise lists one Office of Gold (HS 28A3:46a)) and one Office of 
Copper (HS 28A3:31la). Does this mean that the production of gold and copper 
also were government monopolies? Judging from these entries, it must have been 
the case. To complicate matters, the treatise mentions four instances of salt 
deposits, one of iron, three of copper, three of silver, and two of lead (HS 
28A2:54b; 28A3:76a, 77a, 78b, 83b, 86a, 88a, 89a; 28B1:10a—10b. 31a, 36b) 
without noting the presence of monopoly offices. One might assume that these 
deposits, although known to the government, were not yet worked. But there are 
contradictions to such an interpretation. For instance, Wu-yang prefecture®') is 
recorded to have had a salt marsh,*) no Office of Salt being mentioned. Yet, the 
same entry reads in full: ‘‘A salt marsh is situated to the northeast. It has a Chief 
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and an Assistant’ (HS 28B1:36b). Since each monopoly office was administered 
by a Chief, aided by an Assistant (e.g. HS 19A:21a, 21b; 76:20a), it is obvious that 
Wu-yang prefecture had an Office of Salt. The list of monopoly offices given by 
the treatise is therefore not complete. Although illegal mining and smelting 
undoubtedly occurred, the government must have tried to control the salt, iron, 
copper, and gold industries to the fullest possible extent, and if the localities 
came to the notice of the ancient historian, the government had known about 
them before. As for the mining and smelting of silver, tin, and lead, there is no 
way of knowing whether these were government or private enterprises. 

The corresponding Treatise on Administrative Geography in HHS (chih 
19—23B) does not list the local monopoly offices, but gives sporadic information 
on deposits of salt, iron, copper, gold, silver, tin, and lead. The sites mentioned 
are many fewer than those in HS as is brought out by Table 19: 


Localities Mentioned | Of these Only Number of different 
with in HS mentioned | mentioned localities mentioned 
in HHS in HHS in HS and HHS 
Salt 39 l 0 39 
Iron 49 27 8 57 
Copper 4 3 2 6 
Gold I 0 Zz 3 
Silver 3 3 l 4 
Tin 2 2 ] 3 
Lead 2 2 0 2 
Total 100 38 14 114 


Table 19. Number of localities with salt or metal industries mentioned in HS and HHS. 


[t goes without saying that the Later Han did not manage with less salt and metals 
than the former dynasty. The resources had not decreased. The salt industry, to 
take an obvious example, could not have been restricted to a single locality in 
Later Han. The list provided by the HHS treatise is therefore incomplete. We 
must assume that the earlier salt and metal industries, whether operating legally 
or illegally, were still active in Later Han times. 

More interesting are the 14 localities mentioned only in HHS, and there the 
probability is overwhelming that they reveal the opening of new industries. For 
instance, HS records no iron deposits for Lei-yang prefecture in Kuei-yang 
commandery. We learn from the biography of Wei Li in HHS that the 
government on his recommendation set up an Office of Iron in Lei-yang.*}) The 
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HHS treatise (chih 22:8b) notes that Lei-yang has iron. Clearly, this was in 
response to the new industrial development. 

Maps I], 12, and 13 show the regional distribution of the salt and metal 
industries in Former and Later Han times. Only two of the sites cannot be 
identified .) 

Salt manufacture consisted in the evaporation of sea water and of brine from 
salt wells. The rocky coast of the Shan-tung peninsula lent itself to the former. 
There, as can be seen on Map I1, the Offices of Salt were located in prefectures, 
at a little distance from the shore. The shallow coast north and south of the 
peninsula is geographically unsuited for salt production. While the southeast 
coast offers every facility, it was in Han times uninhabitated by the Chinese 
between Che-kiang and Kuang-tung. Inland, salt manufacture flourished in the 
northwest, and had begun in Ssu-ch’uan and Yiin-nan. The major part of the 
Great Plain, for geographical reasons, had no salt manufacture at all, so that the 
large concentrations of people there had to be supplied from elsewhere. Hu-pei, 
Kiang-si, Hu-nan, and Kuei-chou were equally devoid of state-controlled salt 
industries, although clandestine operations may well have been going on in these 
remote parts of the empire, as perhaps also in Ssu-ch’uan and Yin-nan. 

Map 12 shows the distribution of the iron industry,*s) which was largely 
concentrated to the north and southwest. This map reveals that practically all 
iron ore fields of China proper had been identified by Later Han times. It is 
particularly noteworthy that five new fields in Ssu-ch’uan and Yin-nan, and 
another in southern Hu-nan, were officially worked for the first time during Later 
Han. This was undoubtedly due to the large influx of migrants from the north, 
which led to a rapid expansion of local mining and smelting. As in the case of 
Lei-yang prefecture in Hu-nan,®) the first initiatives may have been private ones, 
until the enterprises came to the notice of the officials and were nationalized by 
the government. 

Map 13 shows the distribution of the copper, gold, silver, tin, and lead 
industries. It brings out that, with the exception of Kan-su, China’s major fields 
of copper ore had been discovered by Later Han times. This is not suprising. The 
country had a copper currency, so that prospectors must have been searching for 
the metal. The few known deposits of gold were all in the south. Those in Hu-nan, 
Ssu-ch’uan, Shan-tung, and Ho-pei had not yet been found. For acountry as poor 
in silver deposits as China, the Han did well with three known sites in the 
southwest. Tin was an important alloy in the copper coins, but only the ores in the 
southwest had been identified so far. Those in Hu-nan and Kuang-si had not yet 
been discovered. Similarly, the Han Chinese had found lead in Yiin-nan, but 
were not yet aware of the fields in Hu-nan. It can be observed, once more, that 
the great Later Han migration southward had stimulated prospecting and mining, 
with new discoveries of tin in the Han River valley. gold in Kiang-si, and copper, 
gold, and silver in Yiin-nan. That industrial activities were economically 
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worthwhile in far-away Yiin-nan, speaks well for the network of 
communications. The iron industries probably served the local markets, but 
copper, gold, silver, tin, and lead were undoubtedly hauled on barges over vast 
distances. It is, in fact, a typical feature of Maps 11, 12, and 13 that so many 
industries of Han times were at or near watercourses. 

The government raised revenues through monopolies and taxes. The latter 
were imposed for two purposes, for the upkeep of the government and for the 
expenses of the emperor. Revenues collected by the local administration had 
during Former Han been managed by the Grand Minister of Agriculture to meet 
government expenses. Revenues for the imperial purse were then collected by 
agencies of the Grand Master of Ceremonies, the Privy Treasurer, and the Chief 
Commandant of Waters and Parks, and had been managed by the Privy 
Treasurer. The founder of Later Han amalgamated the two purses, which 
simplified tax collection but encouraged self-indulgence by the rulers.*) All taxes 
were henceforth gathered by the local administration and administered by the 
Grand Minister of Agriculture. 

Since HHS has no Treatise on Food and Money, information on Later Han 
taxes is limited, and for Kuang-wu’s reign sparse indeed.®) The poll tax had been 
reduced by 30 cash in 52 B.C. (HS 8:21b) and by another 40 cash in 31 B.C. (HS 
10:3b). Thereafter it remained at 120 cash (corresponding in value to 2.928 grams 
of gold) per year. It was levied on men and women aged fifteen to fifty-six. There 
also existed a poll tax on children, which probably was introduced by Emperor 
Wu (r. 140-87). It amounted to 20 cash (corresponding in value to 0.488 grams of 
gold) for each child aged three to fourteen. This amount was set aside for the 
emperor’s use and went into his private purse. Emperor Wu raised that sum by 3 
cash to provide horses for the army, but it was, perhaps permanently, reduced 
again to 20 cash in 79 B.C. (HS 7:7b). In 44 B.C., the tax base was changed to 
apply only to children aged seven to fourteen (HS 72:13a). Thereafter, the poll 
taxes on adults and children remained unchanged for the rest of Former and all of 
Later Han.) 

The land tax had been stabilized at 1/30 of the produce in 156 B.C. (HS 5:3a). 
Kuang-wu raised it to 1/10 of the produce to cover expenditures during the early 
years of the civil war. But soon after he had conquered the key economic area on 
the Great Plain, he ordered on Feb. 9, A.D. 31, that the tax be reduced to the old 
standard of 1/30 of the produce (HHS 1B:2b). 

The tax on hay and straw is documented for Former Han (Han kiu-y1 B:8b), the 
reign of Wang Mang (TKK 1:1b), and Later Han (e.g. HHS 1B:16b). Nothing is 
recorded about it except its name. Was it a tax on draft animals or on domestic 
animals in general?) We cannot be certain, and do not know the amount. 

In 119B.C., Emperor Wu had for the first time introduced a tax on merchants 
and craftsmen, whether these were registered in the marketplaces or not. Each 
was to estimate the amount of his capital and then pay the appropriate tax. This 
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amounted to an annual rate of 91/2 % for merchants and 43/4 % for craftsmen (HS 
6:15b; 24B:13a—13b).7!) Wang Mang changed this tax in A.D. 10to 10 % of annual 
incomes (HS 24B:24a—24b) which meant a lowering of the rate. It is evident that 
the Later Han continued these taxes. They were collected by Bureaus of Markets 
and Offices of Workmen in the local administration (e.g. HHS 82B,112B:10a; 
chih 28:9b), but nothing is recorded about the amounts. A Former Han tax on 
fishermen (HS 19A:21a, 21b) was similarly continued by the Later Han through 
Offices of the Direction of Waters in the local administration (HHS chih 28:9b), 
the texts giving no information on the rates in either dynasty.72) 

Taxes in commutation of military service or corvée did not affect the 
government budget, since all or most of them were used for hiring substitutes. 

It is obvious that the government could not collect all the taxes to which it was 
legally entitled. There was tax evasion on the part of the taxpayers. There was 
also inability on the part of the government to reach taxpayers under difficult 
geographical conditions. For instance, when Wei Li in about A.D. 39 was 
appointed Grand Administrator of Kuei-yang commandery in southern Hu-nan 
and northern Kuang-tung, he discovered that people living along river valleys 
deep in the mountains did not pay any taxes. He enforced taxation (HHS 
76,106:2b). Small and distant settlements in rough terrain, and these were 
common in the northwest and south of Han China, may have required greater 
efforts and expenses in tax collection than the officials were willing to undertake. 
Wei Li, no doubt, reacted to the influx of colonists due to the great Later Han 
migration from north to south, which more than tripled the population of 
Kuei-yang from A.D. 2 to 140 and thereby made taxation economically 
worthwhile even in the periphery of the commandery. 

Revenues were furthermore reduced through tax remissions by the 
government.73) This was done for several reasons. In early A.D. 30,74) Kuang-wu 
exempted Tsi-yang prefecture for two years from corvée (HHS 1A:26b). In A.D. 
44, Tsi-yang was allowed exemption from corvée for six years (HHS 1B: 16a). In 
A.D. 54, Tsi-yang was exempted from corvée for one year (HHS 1B:20b), and in 
A.D. 56 for still another year (HHS 1B:22b). The future Emperor Kuang-wu had 
been born in Tsi-yang on Jan. 15, 5 B.C.75) while his father was Prefect there 
(HHS 1B:23a). On Mar. 9, A.D. 30, Ch’ung-ling district in Nan-yang 
commandery was promoted to become a prefecture with the new name of 
Chang-ling and for all future exempted from corvée (HHS 1B:1la). Ch’ung-ling 
was Kuang-wu’s ancestral home.) In A.D. 43, Kuang-wu visited Nan-tun 
prefecture and exempted it from the land tax for two years (HHS 1B: 15a—15b).7) 
The future Emperor Kuang-wu had spent part of his childhood in Nan-tun, while 
his father had been Prefect there. In all these cases, the exemptions were 
therefore dynastically motivated. 

It also happened that exemption was granted as a simple courtesy. Thus 
Kuang-wu excused the descendants of a certain Wang Liang from corvée in their 
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home town (HHS 27,57:4b). If he did this for a relatively obscure man who had 
spent most of his life trying to avoid office, it stands to reason that many more 
important men were similarly rewarded. It should be noted that exemption from 
corvée was not only an imperial prerogative but also one of the Grand 
Administrators. When Tu Shih was Grand Administrator of Nan-yang, he 
reduced corvée (HHS 31,61:3a). When Jen Yen was Grand Administrator of 
Wu-wei, he exempted the descendants of officials from corvée, provided that 
they attended school (HHS 76,106:Sa). 

After a tour of inspection, the emperor would sometimes remit the taxes of 
places he had visited. For instance, when Kuang-wu had performed the Feng and 
Shan sacrifices in A.D. 56, he exempted the prefectures of Ying, Po, Liang-fu, 
and Feng-kao from the land tax and the tax on hay and straw for one year (HHS 
1B:2la; chih 7:12a).7) 

The government genuinely tried to aid victims of calamities. On Mar. 14, A.D. 
30, Kuang-wu ordered allowances of grain for areas afflicted by flood, drought, 
locusts, or other insects, with special attention to the aged, widowers, widows, 
orphans, and the childless (HHS 1B:1la). On Oct. 23, A.D. 46, an earthquake 
caused severe damage in Nan-yang commandery. An edict remitted its land tax 
and tax on hay and straw for one year. Those whose houses had been destroyed 
were excused from the payment of owed taxes and the current poll tax on 
children. Labourers were hired at government expense to dig up the corpses, and 
for each dead the government paid 3000 cash (corresponding in value to 73.2 
grams of gold) for a coffin (HHS 1B:16b—17a). Since disasters, particularly 
floods and droughts, afflicted China with monotonous regularity and since the 
government routinely granted relief, this must have had a definite adverse effect 
on revenues. 

Some time between A.D. 25 and his death inca. 28, Huan T’an presented to the 
throne a work of his entitled the Sin Jun (New Discourses).”) Only fragments are 
preserved of it today. One of these, quoted by HS 19A:14b, Pu-chu, and 
T’ai-p ing yu-lan (p. 2788: 1) states that the people paid in annual taxes more than 
4,000,000,000 cash, and that the annual revenues of the Privy Treasurer were 
1,300,000,000 cash.) Huan T’an obviously speaks of Former Han conditions, 
since he mentions the public purse on the one hand, and the emperor’s private 
purse under the Privy Treasurer on the other. I see no way of testing the figures 
for the private purse. The 4,000,000,000 cash of the public purse would represent 
just under one half of the theoretical income for the government through the poll 
and land taxes at the end of Former Han. A 100 % collection of taxes is an 
unrealistic goal then as now. Considering the factors which inhibited tax 
collection in Han China, a little under one half of the possible is not an 
unreasonable ratio. 

Emperor Kuang-wu amalgamated the public and private purses. But we cannot 
simply add the two figures given by Huan T’an and say that the founder of Later 
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Han could expect an annual budget of at least 5,300,000,000 cash. The population 
had shrunk by some 8 to 9 millions between A.D. 2 and 140 due to the cumulative 
effects of the change in the course of the Yellow River and the hardships 
encountered by the migrants moving southward from the Great Plain and the 
northwest. In addition, migrants paid no taxes, which explains the eagerness of 
the government to resettle *‘vagabonding people’”’ (e.g. HHS 76,106:2b). It was 
only by the beginning of the 2nd century A.D. that the population was once more 
under firm government control.8!) Kuang-wu, therefore, had to make do with 
less. 

What were the government expenditures? The biggest item was the upkeep of 
the bureaucracy. According to Huan T’an,®) the annual expenses for all official 
salaries was half of the public purse, i.e. ca. 2,000,000,000 cash.%3) Kuang-wu 
abolished more than 400 prefectures from A.D. 30 onward,*) about one-quarter 
of the total, which could have sharply reduced this budget item. But on Mar. 6, 
A.D. 50, he ordered the salaries of officials ranking 1000 shih or higher to be 
decreased and those of officials ranking 600 shih or lower to be increased (HHS 
1B:18a—18b). Since the lower-ranking officials vastly outnumbered those in the 
higher ranks, the decision of A.D. 50 meant a substantial increase in government 
expenditure. The savings effected by the reduction of prefectures and the 
expenses for the increase of salaries may well have offset each other, so that 
Kuang-wu’s budget for official salaries perhaps did not differ greatly from that of 
the last Former Han emperors.®s) 

In addition to the salaries, the emperor routinely made grants to the 
metropolitan officials on the days of the New Year, the Beginning of Spring, and 
the La festival. These amounted to up to one half of the regular annual salaries .*) 
He also made individual grants to officials, either because of their status or 
merit.87) When an official ranking 2000 shih died in office, the emperor in 
accordance with the old statutes contributed 1,000,000 cash (corresponding in 
value to 24.4 kilograms of gold) toward the funeral expenses (HHS 31,61:15a). 

Like other Former and Later Han emperors, Kuang-wu reacted to portents by 
making gifts to the common people. Three such cases are recorded for his reign: 

1. After a solar eclipse on Mar. 9, A.D. 53, the emperor on Mar. 12 bestowed 
on those who were widowers, widows, orphans, childless, seriously ill, or 
destitute 5 hu (= 99.8 liters) of unhusked grain each (HHS 1B:20a). 

2. After a flood in the Sth month (June/July) of A.D. 54, the emperor bestowed 
on the identical categories of people 5 hu of unhusked grain each (HHS 
1B:20a—20b). 

3. After a flood, the emperor on July 8, A.D. 55 bestowed on the identical 
categories of people 6 hu (= 119.8 liters) of unhusked grain each (HHS 1B:20b). 

The nobility was an economic burden to the government. The kings, full 
marquises, and presumably also the two dukes,*) and the imperial princesses, 
received annually about 200 cash (corresponding in value to 4.88 grams of gold) 
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for each household of the fiefs (HS 91:6a).%) This amount was lost to the 
government and only to a very small extent recovered through tribute from the 
nobles. To estimate Kuang-wu’s expenditure for this nobility, the fiefs must be 
compared to those of late Former Han. The number of kingdoms in A.D. 2 was 
20, while Kuang-wu’s was only 12. But the kingdoms established by the founder 
of Later Han covered a larger area than the earlier ones, so that the total of 
households within the royal fiefs was practically the same at his death in A.D. 57 
as it had been in A.D. 2. The drain on the revenues was therefore unchanged. 
Kuang-wu did worse concerning the marquisates. These had numbered 317 in 
A.D. 5. His increased to 547 in A.D. 37. Although the size of Kuang-wu’s 
marquisates is unknown, it is likely that the fiscal loss to the government had 
become greater than it had been in A.D. 5.%) 

Furthermore, the government routinely contributed to the funeral expenses of 
kings. From the restoration through the reign of Emperor Ho (89-106), it granted 
30,000,000 cash (corresponding in value to 732 kilograms of gold) and 30,000 bolts 
of cloth at the deaths of kings who were imperial sons. It granted 10,000,000 cash 
(corresponding in value to 244 kilograms of gold) and 10,000 bolts of cloth at the 
deaths of their royal heirs (HHS 42,72:19b).9!) Thereafter, because of strained 
finances, the rate was reduced to 10,000,000 cash and 10,000 bolts versus 
5,000,000 cash (corresponding in value to 122 kilograms of gold) and 5000 bolts 
(HHS 55,85:7a). Paternal and distaff relatives of emperors also received 
handsome gifts during their lifetimes.%) 

The Marquises within the Passes had no fiefs, resided in the capital, and 
received a fixed allowance from the government. In A.D. 30, this allowance was 
pegged at 25 hu (= 499.219 liters) per month (Ku-kin chu 2:4b). It was not a 
handsome stipend. If in unhusked grain, it amounted to slightly less than the 
monthly salary of an official ranking Equivalent to 200 shih.%3) But since the 
Marquises within the Passes undoubtedly were many, their exact numbers being 
unknown, the allowances must have added up to a sizable expenditure for the 
government. 

Other vast expenses were the upkeep of the armed forces, conscripts as well as 
professionals, in peace and war, and the feeding of corvée labourers. Foreign 
political ends were still another expense. During the civil war, Kuang-wu courted 
independent warlords and pretenders.™%) Later he had to deal with the tribal 
federations of the north.%5) 

Emperor Kuang-wu was Known for his frugality, but was not always 
consistent. In an edict of Feb. 12, A.D. 31, he castigated expensive funerals. It 
stated that Laws and Ordinances cannot restrain them, decorum and 
righteousness cannot stop them. The authorities are ordered to instruct loyal 
subjects, filial sons, compassionate elder brothers, and fraternal younger 
brothers in the right conduct of making funerals cheap (HHS 1B:3b—4a). When 
his maternal uncle Fan Hung died in A.D. 51, Kuang-wu praised his testament for 
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ordering a simple burial and held it up to the officials and his descendants as an 
example (HHS 32,62:2b—3a). But he contributed 10,000,000 cash and 10,000 bolts 
of cloth to the funeral expenses.%) 

On Mar. 4, A.D. 37, an edict repeated an earlier order that the commanderies 
and kingdoms were prohibited from presenting unusual foodstuffs to the 
emperor, since this caused expenses in growing, rearing, selecting, and 
transporting (HHS 1B:9a). When Yin Li-hua was enthroned as empress in A.D. 
41, Kuang-wu explicitly forbade congratulations (HHS 10A:7a). In A.D. 50, he 
ordered that his tomb should be modest, with a funeral park of no more than 2 to3 
k’ing (= 22.8 acres; 9.22 hectares to 34.2 acres; 13.83 hectares).”) In his 
testamentary edict, Kuang-wu ordered a simple burial, following the precedent 
of Emperor Wen (r. 179-157).%) The officials of the local administration were 
forbidden to condole in person or in writing (HHS 1B:22b). 

While Kuang-wu was personally inclined toward fiscal austerity, reality 
required the spending of vast sums for the administration and defense of the 
country, for assuring the loyalty of the subjects, and for dealing with the 
barbarians. He therefore faced a conflict between frugality and necessary 
expense. There is no statistical evidence for judging Kuang-wu’s performance. 
But considering the economic stability of subsequent reigns, the foundation he 
and is government laid must obviously have been fairly sound. 
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CHAPTER VI. RITUAL 


This chapter is not a general investigation into the state cults of the Han dynasty. 
Nor is it a selective discussion of the major annual observances, a subject on 
which Derk Bodde has written a splendid book.') It is instead concerned with 
government méasures to ritually legitimize the Later Han dynasty and to cope 
with ceremonial problems. 

The first imperial ritual of Kuang-wu’s reign was, of course, his ascension to 
the throne on Aug. 5, A.D. 25. There exist two, almost identical, accounts of the 
ceremony. One is found in the Imperial Annals of Kuang-wu (HHS 1A:15b—16a), 
the other in the Treatise on Sacrifices (HHS chih 7:1b—3a). They state that an 
altar was constructed of tamped earth.2) Thereafter, the new emperor sacrificed 
to Heaven and Earth,?) performed the Yin sacrifice‘) to the Six Venerable Ones,’) 
and the Sacrifice from a Distance to all the spirits.*) He addressed in his prayer 
August Heaven, the Lords on High,’) Sovereign Earth, and the Spirits, who had 
turned to him with affection, entrusted him with the Mandate, and had made him 
the father and the mother of the multitude. He had not felt worthy of this. But all 
the officials had spoken to him in identical phrases,*) saying that Wang Mang had 
murdered the sovereign (i.e. Emperor P’ing) and stolen the throne, that he (Liu 
Siu = Kuang wu) had flared up in anger, mobilized the righteous troops, defeated 
Wang Stun and Wang Yiat K’un-yang, destroyed Wang Lang, the Bronze Horses, 
Red Eyebrows, and Green Calves north of the [Yellow] River, and pacified the 
empire,’) that he was worthy of the intentions of Heaven and Earth, and had the 
support of the masses. A prophecy says: **Liu Siu mobilizes troops and arrests 
the impious. Mao kin cultivates virtue and becomes Son of Heaven.’’'*) He still 
had made adamant excuses. But the invitation had been repeated three times, all 
his subordinates saying that the Mandate of Heaven cannot be delayed. He 
therefore accepted. 

While the purpose of the ceremony was to justify Kuang-wu’s right to the 
throne, and to stamp his enemies as offenders against the Mandate, there can be 
no doubt that the performance was poor and flawed. Kuang-wu could not fool 
himself that the Red Eyebrows were destroyed and that the empire was pacified, 
knowing fully well the formidable obstacles ahead of him. His and his staff’s 
ignorance Of rituals is glaringly obvious. Although Kuang-wu claimed to be the 
restorer of the Han, there is no single mention in the prayer of Emperor Kao, his 
ancestor and founder of the dynasty. Kao should have been the coadjutor of 
Heaven, i.e. corecepient and transmittor of the sacrifice and intercessor with 
Heaven.'') A single calf had to make do as a joint sacrifice to Heaven and Earth 
(HHS chih 7:1b), showing Kuang-wu’s strained resources at that time. As the 
text says (ibid.): ‘‘sacrificial animals were still scanty.’’ But Kuang-wu gradually 
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learned to respond to the ritual demands made on him. On Sep. 27, A.D. 25, he 
sacrificed to the Gods of the Soils and Grains. The following day, he sacrificed in 
the residence of Huai prefecture to the Eminent Founder (Emperor Kao), the 
Grand Exemplar (Emperor Wen), and the Epochal Exemplar (Emperor Wu).!2) 

On Nov. 27, A.D. 25, Kuang-wu chose Lo-yang as his capital (HHS 
1A:17a-17b). Almost immediately thereafter, in the 1st month (Feb./Mar.) of 
A.D. 26,'3) he established certain ritual structures, and it is obvious that these 
were considered the most important ones toward legitimizing his dynasty. They 
were the Temple of the Eminent Founder, the Altar of the Gods of the Soils and 
Grains, and the Altar of Heaven. At the same time, Kuang-wu affirmed that he 
ruled under the power of ‘‘fire’’, the element or agent which by the end of Former 
Han had generally been recognized as governing the dynasty. The official colour 
was therefore red (HHS 1A:18b; chih 9:1a). 

Kuang-wu acted with such haste that he did not even take the time to build a 
proper Temple of the Eminent Founder in Lo-yang but converted an already 
existing building.'4) The temple was urgently needed, since it not only legitimized 
the dynasty but also each individual ruler. No enthronement ceremony was 
complete unless the new emperor had been presented in the temple of the 
founder. It was the omission of this presentation which gave Ho Kuang the 
pretext on Aug. 14, 74 B.C. to dethrone Liu Ho. In the course of Former and 
Later Han, the founder was routinely informed about dynastic events by 
documents in golden caskets which were placed in his temple.'5) Kuang-wu’s 
alacrity was therefore strongly motivated by dynastic self-interest. 

The ancestral tablets of the Former Han rulers were, of course, still in 
Ch’ang-an. But Kuang-wu’s Grand Minister over the Masses, Teng Yii, occupied 
that city in the Ist month (Feb./Mar.) of A.D. 26.'*) Having selected an auspicious 
day, he fasted, sacrificed in the Temple of the Eminent Founder,'7) and then sent 
the eleven ancestral tablets'8) to Lo-yang. They were there placed in the new 
temple (HHS 1A:19a; 16,46:5a; chih 9:5a). After the surrender of the Red 
Eyebrows on Mar. 15, A.D. 27, Kuang-wu ordered on Mar. 18 that an auspicious 
day be selected for sacrificing in the Temple of the Eminent Founder. That 
ceremony took place on Mar. 28, at which occasion Kuang-wu received the Seal 
Which Transmits the State's) (HHS 1A:22a).2) On May 22, A.D. 39, the Grand 
Minister of Works, Tou Jung, informed in the Temple of the Eminent Founder?!) 
that the emperor that day enfeoffed ten of his sons as dukes (HHS 1B:12a).2) On 
Nov. 15, A.D. 56, the Minister of Works, Feng Fang, announced in the Temple of 
the Eminent Founder the posthumous demotion of the Empress Li (HHS 
1B:21b—22a).2) After the performance of the Feng and Shan sacrifices in A.D. 
56, an account was On an auspicious day engraved on jade tablets which then 
were concealed in a golden casket sealed with the imperial seal. The Grand 
Commandant, Chao Hi, went to the Temple of the Eminent Founder on May 20 
and placed the golden casket in a stone niche at the western wall of the hall below 
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the niche with the ancestral tablet of Emperor Kao (HHS chih 7:12a). 

The establishment of a new national Temple of the Eminent Founder in 
Lo-yang did not mean that the old one‘in Ch’ang-an was abandoned. It was 
maintained, and repairs are recorded for the lst month (Feb./Mar.) of A.D. 34 
(HHS 1B:6a). Whenever Kuang-wu went to Ch’ang-an, he personally sacrificed 
in that temple. Such ceremonies are mentioned for May 28, A.D. 30, Dec. 27, 
A.D. 34, the 3rd month (Apr./May) of A.D. 42,24) and in the intercalary month 
(Feb./Mar.) of A.D. 4625) (HHS 1B:1b, 6b, 14a, 16b). No sacrifice is recorded for 
Kuang-wu’s visit to Ch’ang-an in A.D. 56, but that is undoubtedly an oversight of 
the ancient historian. His successors followed the precedent, their personal 
sacrifices in the Temple of the Eminent Founder in Ch’ang-an being recorded for 
Dec., A.D. 59, Dec. 1, A.D. 82, Dec. 1, A.D. 91, Nov. 19, A.D. 124, Dec. 2, A.D. 
137, and Nov. 25, A.D. 159 (HHS 2:6b; 3:9b; 4:5a; 5:19a; 6:10a; 7:9b). It is 
noteworthy that these fell within such a narrow time span that the dates must 
have had some significance. 

There existed an additional temple for the worship of Emperor Kao. It was 
located in his home prefecture, Feng, was called the Duplicate Temple of the 
Eminent Founder, and had been established in 190 B.C. When Kuang-wu’s 
general Ko Yen conquered P’ei commandery in A.D. 26,%) he repaired that 
temple, appointed for it a Bailiff, a Supplicator, a Butcher, and Musicians, 
fasted, and supplicated the Eminent Founder. Kuang-wu sacrificed there himself 
on Aug. 2, A.D. 29 (SK 8:3b; TKK 9:6a; HHS 1A:25b; 18,48:9b). One further 
sacrifice in the Duplicate Temple of the Eminent Founder is recorded for Later 
Han times. It was performed by an imperial messenger on Oct. 9, A.D. 87 (HHS 
3:17b). 

The second ritual structure set up in A.D. 26 was the Altar of the Gods of the 
Soils and Grains (HHS 1A:8B). On Mar. 16, A.D. 45, it was transferred to a new 
site inside the Upper East Gate of Lo-yang (Ku-kin chu 2:3b).2) The ritual area 
was enclosed by a wall with one gate. Within was a square altar under the open 
sky. The center of the altar was yellow, and the four segments facing north, east, 
south, and west had the cosmological colours corresponding to these directions, 
i.e. black, green, red, and white. Three sacrifices were performed at the altar 
annually, in the 2nd month, in the 8th month, and on the day of the La festival. 
The emperors did not perform the ritual in person but were represented by the 
high officials. The offering at each occasion was a t’ai-lao (ox, sheep, pig).28) 

In addition to the national Altar of the Gods of the Soils and Grains, there had 
existed since the beginning of Former Han one Altar of the Gods of the Soils in 
every prefecture (HS 25A: 18a). To each of these was added an Altar of the Gods 
of the Grains in A.D. 3 (HS 12:6b). In Later Han times, excepting provincial 
capitals, each prefecture had an Altar of the Gods of the Soils and Grains. In the 
capital of a commandery, the sacrifices were performed by the Grand 
Administrator, in other prefectures by the Prefect or Chief.) The offering was a 
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shao-lao (sheep, pig). Provincial capitals only had an Altar of the Gods of the 
Soils (HHS chih 9:10a—10b).») 

The third ritual structure raised in A.D. 26 was the round Altar of Heaven 
(HHS 1A:18b). It was located 7 /1(= 1.8 miles; 2.9 kilometers) south of the walled 
city of Lo-yang. In addition to Heaven, a host of other gods and spirits was 
worshipped at this place, the most important sacrifice being offered on the first 
day after the New Year beginning with the cyclical character ting (HHS chih 
4:2b; chih 7:3a—4a).3!) The ceremony included the offering of six calves and five 
oxen, in addition to libations (HHS chih 7:5a). The victims were burned 
(Han-kuan yi B:2a). 

At the sacrifice to Heaveninearly A.D. 4, which became a precedent for Later 
Han, the Eminent Founder had been coadjutor (HS 12:7a). But the founder of 
Former Han was inadvertently overlooked when Kuang-wu ascended the throne 
in A.D. 25.32) In A.D. 26, the emperor referred the matter to a conference in 
which he did not participate himself .33) This conference is not mentioned in HHS 
but briefly described in TKK (1:6a). Opinion was clearly divided. Some held that 
sovereign Yao, supposed son of the Red Lord and legendary ancestor of the 
imperial Liu house, should be coadjutor to Heaven. They drew attention to the 
precedent set by the Duke of Chou who had used Prince Millet (egendary 
ancestor of the Chou dynasty) as coadjutor in sacrifices to Heaven. But when the 
high officials memorialized the results of the discussion, the majority advice was 
different. Former dynasties had not used ancestors belonging to earlier historical 
cycles) as coadjutors. Although the Han house was an ultimate descendant of 
Yao, the Mandate had passed through other hands until the Eminent Founder had 
risen. He should be the coadjutor of Heaven. While not explicitly stated in the 
sources, it is evident from following events that Kuang-wu reluctantly approved 
the majority advice.35) 

Matters did not rest there, and in the 5th month (June/July) of A.D. 31, anedict 
ordered the Three Excellencies, Nine Ministers, Grandees, and Erudits to 
consider the question anew. Kuang-wu obviously wished to have Yao instated as 
the coadjutor. The majority advice of the conference encouraged him to do so. 
However, the Attending Secretary Tu Lin filed a minority opinion. His memorial 
lauded the Han dynasty for acting pragmatically and for avoiding lofty 
discussions and rigidity. It had eliminated the mutilating punishments, refused to 
favour old clans, and lightened the tax burden of the peasants. The elements of 
government had become easy to practice, and the rudiments of proporiety easy to 
follow, so that the people appreciate the virtue of Han and joyfully observe the 
sacrifices to it. Since the foundation and task of the Han are unique, they have no 
connection with the distant Yao. People do not know him or believe in him, and 
when his name is mentioned they put their hands over their ears. The case of 
Prince Millet is not analogous, since he had not been remote from the Chou. After 
quoting the Shihand Yi, Tu Lin concluded that one should follow the precedent 
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of A.D. 26.%) The emperor was persuaded and accepted Tu Lin’s advice, so that 
the Eminent Founder remained coadjutor (TKK 13:3b—4a; HHS 27,57:6b; chih 
7:4a—4b). 

After the civil war had ended with Kung-sun Shu’s death on the night of Dec. 
24, A.D. 36, his blind musicians, musical instruments from his shrines, and 
various Chariots were brought to Lo-yang in May of A.D. 37.37) Some of these 
were attached to the Altar of Heaven, which simultaneously was enlarged. It is 
specifically noted that the Eminent Founder remained coadjutor (HHS 1B:10a; 
chih 7:4b-Sa). 

The most difficult ritual issue facing Kuang-wu and his advisers was how to 
reorganize the imperial ancestral sacrifices. To understand the complication, it is 
necessary to recall the relevant genealogy:38) 


Emperor Kao d. 195 B.C. 


Emperor Hui d. 188 B.C. Emperor Wen d. 157 B.C. 
Emperor King d. 141 B.C. 


Emperor Wu d. 87 B.C. Liu Fa d. 128 B.C. 
King of Ch’ang-sha 


: x Emperor Chao d. 74 B.C. * ‘Liu Mai d. 121 B.C. 


Marquis of 
| Ch’ung- ling 
$$$ 
X Liu Hiung-k’ii d. 66 B.C. Liu Wai 
Marquis of Ch’ung-ling Grand Administrator 
| of Yi-lin 
Emperor Sian d. 48 B.C. ‘Liu Jen Liu Hui 


Marquis of Ch’ung-ling Chief Commandant 


of Ki-lu 
mperor Yuan d. 33 B.C. Liu Ch’ang Liu K’in 


Marquis of Ch’ung-ling Prefect of Nan-tun 


Emperor Ch’eng d. 7 B.C. x X ' Emperor Kuang-wu 


d. A.D. 57 
Emperor Ai d. 1 B.C. ‘ ‘ Emperor P’ing d. A.D.6 ~ 


Kuang-wu's grandfather Liu Hui had followed his first paternal cousin, the 
Marquis of Ch’ung-ling Liu Jen, from Ling-ling commandery to Nan-yang 
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commandery°») and had settled in the same district. [It means that only the last two 
generations of Kuang-wu’s ancestors had lived in Nan-yang. The ritual problem 
arising from the genealogy is that Kuang-wu as the restorer of the dynasty 
followed on Emperor P’ing, although he belonged to the generation of Emperor 
Ch’eng. This brought on a conflict between the worship of the Former Han 
emperors and that of Kuang-wu’s own immediate ancestors which only was 
solved after a period of inconsistencies. 

It is uncertain whether Kuang-wu built an Imperial Ancestral Temple, since it 
had not yet been established in A.D. 50 (HHS chih 9:3b). Acting with 
characteristic frugality, he used the Temple of the Eminent Founder for the 
double purpose. When the texts refer to the Imperial Ancestral Temple in A.D. 37 
and 39,) this consequently does not yet mean the separate structure which was 
raised either in the last years of Kuang-wu’s reign or by his successor.‘!) 

While Kuang-wu was somewhat cavalier in his ritual treatment of the Former 
Han emperors, he soon took steps to put his own ancestral sacrifices in order. 
Interestingly, he did not grant an imperial title to his late father. On July 5, 201 
B.C., the founder of Former Han had made his father the Grand Emperor (HS 
1B:10b), but this precedent was not followed by Kuang-wu. Liu K’in is in the 
texts simply referred to as the Lord of Nan-tun (e.g. HHS 1A:21b). Presumably 
this modest appellation was posthumously conferred, but the sources have 
nothing to say on the matter. Kuang-wu’s motivation was probably less humility 
than politics. It was advantageous to emphasize his role as restorer of the Han, 
which meant that posthumous imperial honours for his father would have looked 
presumptious. 

In A.D. 26, Kuang-wu raised a mound over the tombs of his father and 
grandfather in Ch’ung-ling district, called it the Mound of Brightness (Ch’ang 
ling), and appointed for it a Prefect of the Mound. The name was thereafter 
changed to Mound of Brilliance (Chang ling), and Chang-ling became in turn the 
name of the Ch’ung-ling district when this was raised to the status of a prefecture 
on Mar. 9, A.D. 30 (HHS 1B:1la; 14,44:10b—1lla). During his visits to 
Ch’ung-ling/Chang-ling in A.D. 27, 35, twice in 41, and 42, Kuang-wu always 
sacrificed at the mound in person (HHS 1A:23a; 1B:7a, 14b; 32,62:2a).42) The 
mound had an adjoining funerary park and temple (e.g. HHS 1A:23a). Repairs at 
the temple are noted for A.D. 41 and 42 (Ku-kin chu 2:3b; HHS 1B:13b). An 
additional Sacrificial Hall in Chang-ling was ordered to be built in late A.D. 41 
(HHS 1B:13b—14a). Kuang-wu also erected a temple in A.D. 42 for the Marquis 
of Ch’ung-ling Liu Jen, and his son and heir Liu Ch’ang,4) and appointed for it a 
Bailiff, the intention obviously being to honour the senior line from which he 
descended in a junior branch. During the same year of A.D. 42, an edict 
instructed Ling-ling commandery annually to offer sacrifices to Kuang-wu’s 
paternal great-great-grandfather, the first Marquis of Ch’ung-ling, Liu Mat, and 
his heir, the second Marquis of Ch’ung-ling Liu Hiung-k’ii. For that purpose, a 
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Bailiff and an Accessory Clerk) were appointed for each of the tombs. There 
were five sacrifices in Ling-ling each year, i.e. during the four seasons¢‘) and on 
the day of the La festival (HHS 14,44:1la). Finally, when Kuang-wu visited 
Hu-yang prefecture in A.D. 42, he granted his maternal grandfather Fan Chung 
the posthumous title of a Full Marquis and ordered that a temple be built at his 
tomb (HHS 32,62:2a—2b). 

In addition to these arrangements for sacrifices at the various tombs, 
Kuang-wu had on Feb. 18, A.D. 27, established a Personal Ancestral Temple in 
Lo-yang. He sacrificed there to the four generations from his father Liu K’In to 
his great-great-grandfather Liu Mai (HHS 1A:21b; chih 9:1a). 

This was the ritual situation when the General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Household for all Purposes ,«) Chang Ch’un, and the Grand Coachman, Chu Fou, 
presented a joint memorial in early A.D. 43. Chang Ch’un was one of the 
foremost experts on sacrifices, ceremonies, and etiquette at Kuang-wu's court. 
The two men argued that since the emperor was a restorer of the Han, his 
sacrifices to four generations of ancestors in the Personal Ancestral Temple were 
improper and should be replaced by sacrifices to Former Han emperors. They 
requested a discussion on the matter (HHS 35,65:1b—2a; chih 9:la—1b). 
Kuang-wu approved and referred the issue for advice to the Three Excellencies, 
Nine Ministers, Erudits, and Gentleman Consultants. 47) The Grand Minister 
over the Masses, Tai She, and the Grand Minister of Works, Tou Jung, noted that 
Emperors Yiian and Siian*) belonged to the generations of Kuang-wu’s father 
and grandfather. They therefore should be sacrificed to by him in person. The 
high officials should sacrifice to Emperors Ch’eng, Ai, and P’ing. Sacrifices to 
the generations from Kuang-wu’s father to his great-great-grandfather should be 
conducted by the local officials (HHS 35,65:1b—2b; chih 9:la—2a). 

After considerable disagreement among the participants in this discussion, 
Kuang-wu decided to accept what may have been the minority view of Tai She 
and Tou Jung. He issued an edict on Feb. 13, A.D. 43, which laid down the new 
regulations for imperial sacrifices. He must have looked on the matter as urgent. 
The new year in A.D. 43 had begun on Jan. 30. Chang Ch’un and Chu Fou 
requested the discussion some time thereafter. By Feb. 13, the matter was 
settled. The edict noted that the Imperial Ancestral Temple had not yet been built 
and that rituals appropriate to it should be performed in the Temple of the 
Eminent Founder in Lo-yang. It posthumously conferred on Emperor Sian the 
temple name of Central Exemplar,#) and ordered that sacrifices to the ‘‘five 
emperors’’ should be performed during each of the four seasons (HHS 1B:14b; 
35,65:2b; chih 9:2a). The five emperors were those who had been granted temple 
names, i.e. the Eminent Founder = Emperor Kao, the Grand Exemplar = 
Emperor Wen, the Epochal Exemplar = Emperor Wu, and the Central Exemplar 
= Emperor Suan, plus Emperor Yiian.*) While not directly stated in the sources, 
these sacrifices were performed by the emperor in person. The edict ordered 
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further that Emperors Ch’eng, Ai, and P’ing should be sacrificed to in the Temple 
of the Eminent Founder in Ch’ang-an, and that the Governor of the Capital was to 
perform these rituals during the four seasons. The four generations of 
Kuang-wu’s direct ancestors were to be sacrificed to at their tombs. Their shrines 
were to be called the Temple of the Deceased Imperial Father, the Temple of the 
Deceased Imperial Grandfather, the Temple of the Deceased Imperial 
Great-grandfather, and the Temple of the Deceased Imperial Great-great- 
grandfather. The local Prefects or Chiefs were during the four seasons to offer 
the sacrifices and for these occasions to be called Acting Grand Administrators 
(HHS 1B:14b; 35,65:2b; chih 9:2a—2b). 

In A.D. 50, Kuang-wu addressed an edict to Chang Ch’un, requesting advice 
on the Ti and Hla sacrifices. It quoted the Lun-yti (XVII:2) to the effect that ‘if 
[the Superior Man] for three years does not carry out the rites, the rites will 
inevitably be destroyed. If for three years he does not make music, music will 
inevitably be ruined.’’ Chang Ch’un’s memorial stated in reply that according to 
the ritual there should be one Hia sacrifice each third year in the 10th month, and 
one 7/ sacrifice each fifth year in the 4th month. According to the Kung-yang 
chuan, the Hia sacrifice should be offered to all ancestors up to the Grand 
Ancestor. But according to the regulations of the Han, the Hia was only offered 
to those ancestors whose tablets had been cashiered from the ancestral tempel. 
The memorial did not define the Ti sacrifice. It merely noted that the Han had 
performed it for the first time in A.D. 5, and that Kuang-wu had personally 
offered it in A.D. 42.5!) Chang Ch’un concluded that the Ti and Hia sacrifices 
should be reinstated. The emperor accepted the advice and decided that the 
quinquennial Ti and triennial Hia henceforth should become regular sacrifices 
and be offered to the ancestors whose tablets had been cashiered from the 
Imperial Ancestral Temple (HHS 36,65: 2b—3a; chih 9:2b—3a). 

The problem of the Ti and Hia sacrifices is one of the most difficult in the 
history o* Chinese rituals, with conflicting opinions about them for two millenia. 
The experts could not even agree which of the two sacrifices was a Tr or a Hila. 
The ceremony in A.D. 5, which according to Chang Ch’un was a T), is called a Hia 
in HS (12:8b). In A.D. 5, the ritual took place in the Bright Hall. Kuang-wu 
ordered it performed in the Temple of the Eminent Founder as a substitute for the 
Imperial Ancestral Temple. To complicate matters further, the nature of the 
sacrifices seems to have changed after Kuang-wu’s death. According to the 
Treatise on Sacrifices, the Hia was then offered during each of the four seasons 
to the Founder and Exemplars of Former Han (HHS chih 9:1a). This must mean 
that the ceremony fused with the sacrifices to the same ancestors in the Imperial 
Ancestral Temple which had been promulgated on Feb. 13, A.D. 43.52) The annals 
of Emperor Chang confirm that not only the Hia but also the Ti were offered 
during the four seasons (HHS 3:2b). They also state that Emperor Chang in the 
8th month of A.D. 82 performed a Ti to Emperors Kuang-wu and Ming in the 
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Temple of the Eminent Founder (HHS 3:8a—8b). Kuang-wu and Emperor Ming 
had been given the respective temple names of Epochal Founder and II}lustrious 
Exemplar after their deaths in A.D. 57 and 75 (HHS 2:1b; 3:2b). Does this mean 
that the Hia was offered to the Founder and Exemplars of Former Han and, 
beginning with Emperor Chang, the 77 to the Founder and Exemplars of Later 
Han, and that instead of triennial and quinquennial observances these sacrifices 
were performed four times a year each? All that can be said is that Kuang-wu left 
no permanent legacy concerning the imperial sacrifices. 

Mention must finally be made of worship at the mounds of the Former Han 
rulers. The practice had been during Former Han to build an ancestral temple at 
each of the eleven grave mounds, and to appoint for each a sizable staff. But in 
early A.D. 26, the Red Eyebrows had destroyed these temples and looted all 
tombs except that of Emperor Wen.%3 When Teng Yu shortly thereafter occupied 
Ch’ang-an on behalf of Emperor Kuang-wu,*) he appointed officers and soldiers 
for the protection of the mounds and had the funerary parks cleaned (Sie 
Ch’eng’s Hou Han shu 1:3a; HHS 16,46:5a). Further repairs on the funerary 
parks and mounds were ordered by Kuang-wu in the 7th month (July/Aug.) of 
A.D. 29 (HHS 1A:25b), but the temples were not restored. Local officials 
sacrificed an ox at each of the mounds once every season. Whenever a Later Han 
emperor visited Ch’ang-an, he offered a t’al-lao sacrifice at the eleven mounds 
(HHS chih 9:8b). Kuang-wu performed the ritual during each of his journeys to 
Ch’ang-an, in A.D. 30, 34, 42, 46, and 56 (HHS 1B:1b, 6b, 14a, 16b, 21a),5) 
invariably after worship in the Temple of the Eminent Founder. His successors 
followed this precedent during their visits to Ch’ang-an in A.D. 59, 82, 91, 124, 
137, and 159.5) 

While the Later Han was at pains to legitimize itself through worship of 
Heaven, the Gods of the Soils and Grains, and the founder of Former Han, and 
while it sought to perpetuate itself by the proper ancestral rituals, it did not feel 
the need to pay any particular attention to Confucius. A single sacrifice to him is 
recorded for Former Han, and only four for Later Han. According to HS 
(1B:21la), Emperor Kao offered a t’ai-lao to Confucius in Dec./Jan. of 196/195 
B.C., on the occasion when he passed through Lu. Dubs believes this passage to 
be unhistorical, since Kao’s precedent should have been followed by his 
successors.57) | doubt this explanation. Not every ritual act of anemperor became 
a precedent, as can be seen from the fact that Huan’s sacrifices to Lao-tzu and 
the Buddha‘*) were not repeated. It is more probable that the Former Han 
emperors did not sacrifice to Confucius simply because they did not feel this to be 
necessary. When Kuang-wu was in Lu during the 10th month (Oct./Nov.) of 
A.D. 29,%) he ordered the Grand Minister of Works to sacrifice to Confucius 
(HHS 1A:26a). Emperor Ming personally sacrificed to Confucius and his 72 
disciples in Lu during the 3rd month (Apr./May) of A.D. 72 (HHS 2:14b).©) 
Emperor Chang sacrificed in Lu to Confucius and his 72 disciples on Apr. 23, 
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A.D. 85 (HHS 3:13b; chth 8:6a). Emperor An sacrificed in Lu to Confucius and 
his 72 disciples on Apr. 6, A.D. 124 (HHS 5:18a). Even allowing for additional 
unrecorded sacrifices, the rituals add up to a rather meagre performance. 
Systematic worship of Confucius had not yet begun. 

The peak in rituals of Kuang-wu’s reign was reached with the Fengand Shan 
sacrifices of A.D. 56,61) one year before his death. Although the Han 
Confucianists claimed that the Feng and Shan sacrifices to Heaven and Earth at 
Mounts T’ai and Liang-fu had been performed since high antiquity, they are only 
surely documented from the reign of Ts’in Shih-huang-ti onward. The First 
Emperor carried out these ceremonies in 219 B.C. Emperor Wu of the Former 
Han followed this example on May 5, 110 B.C., and thereafter repeated the 
sacrifices several times until 89 B.C.«) 

As luck would have it, two important sources are preserved for the Feng and 
Shan sacrifices of A.D. 56. One is the dignified account in the Treatise on 
Sacrifices of HHS.®) The other is a much more earthy description by a lowly 
participant. This is the Feng Shan yi ki (Record of the Observance of the Feng 
and Shan Sacrifices) by Ma Ti-po,™) parts of which have been included by Ying 
Shao (d. ca. A.D. 206) in his Han-kuan yi (B:2a—8b).6) We consequently get both 
the high and low views on this solemn occasion. 

In the 2nd month (Feb./Mar.) of A.D. 54, the officials memorialized that the 
emperor had been on the throne for thirty years and should perform the Fengand 
Shan sacrifices at Mount T’ar (HHS chih 7:5b). This apparently was not a 
collective memorial but a number of individual requests. One, by the Grand 
Commandant Chao Hi, is quoted in TKK (5:2b). He argued that the Feng and 
Shan sacrifices had been performed since antiquity at times of abundant dynastic 
success. The sagacious virtue of His Majesty had spread far and wide. He had 
restored order, achieved the restoration, become the father and mother of the 
people, and brought peace and good government. All the officials and ritualists 
agreed that the emperor should perform the sacrifices in order to obey the 
intention of Heaven. Another memorial, by the Minister of Works Chang Ch’un, 
stated that since antiquity eminent rulers had performed the Feng and Shan 
sacrifices. His Majesty had received the Mandate of the Restoration, pacified the 
empire, renewed the imperial clan, and cherished the people. The barbarians long 
for righteousness. Quoting the Yi, the Shih, and one apocryphal text,«) and 
calling on cosmology, Chang Ch’un recommended that Kuang-wu should carry 
out the Feng and Shan sacrifices in the 2nd month of the current year (HHS 
35,65:3b—4a).°7) 

Kuang-wu did not take the proposals kindly. He issued an edict saying that 
although he had been on the throne for thirty years, calamities had followed one 
upon the other, and eclipses of the sun and moon had occurred. The resentment 
of the people fills their bellies. ““Whom would I deceive? Would I deceive 
Heaven?’ (Lun-yii [X:11). The advisers should heed Confucius’ reply to Lin 
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Fang.*®) How could he defile the record of 72 rulers?) When Duke Huan (d. 643 
B.C.) wished to perform the Feng sacrifice, Kuan Chung condemned it.7) 
Kuang-wu simultaneously rejected congratulations. If commanderies and 
kingdoms from far away sent officials to wish long life and to praise empty 
distinction, they would be punished (TKK 1:10a; HHS 7:Pb). Kuang-wu had 
reacted with typical frugality, and the officials were temporarily silenced. 

The advisers had undoubtedly proposed the sacrifices because they knew that 
a tour of inspection eastward had been scheduled, and that Kuang-wu would be 
near Mount T’ai in the 2nd month. When Kuang-wu had arrived in Lu on Mar. 
11,71) he apparently had second thoughts and decided on a compromise. While 
passing through T’ai-shan commandery, he ordered its Grand Administrator to 
sacrifice to Mounts T’ai and Liang-fu (HHS chih 7:6a). 

Nothing happened for two years, until the Ist month (Feb./Mar.) of A.D. 56. 
Kuang-wu was at that time fasting, read by night the Ho t’u (Diagrams of the 
Yellow River)”) and came across the following prognostication: 


**The ninth of the Red Liu 
will manifest his Mandate on Tai-tsung.73) 
If he is not careful in knowing how to use it, 
how will he benefit from the succession? 
If he truly is apt at using it, 
villainy and deceit will not sprout.”’ 


Red was the colour of the Han dynasty, so that the ‘‘Red Liu’’ referred to the 
imperial house. The generations from Emperor Kao to Kuang-wu were nine.”) 
Kuang-wu saw an obvious reference to himself in the prognostication, and 
ordered the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers, Liang 
Sung, and others to search for further revelations which mentioned nine 
generations. They memorialized that they were able to identify 36 instances in the 
Ho t’u and Lo shu (Documents of the Lo River)’5) which stated that the ninth 
generation of the Red Han would perform the Feng sacrifice at Mount T’ai. The 
emperor thereupon agreed to carry out the sacrifice (TKK 5:2b; HHS chih 7:6a). 
There followed a search for precedents, including those set by Emperor Wu in 
110 B.C. Among the experts mentioned by name are the Minister of Works, 
Chang Ch’un, the Grand Master of Ceremonies, Huan Jung, the General of the 
Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers, Liang Sung, and the Erudit Ts’ao 
Ch’ung. The high officials advised on how the round Fengaltar to Heaven on top 
of Mount T’ai should be constructed, but Kuang-wu was suddenly in a hurry. He 
wanted to follow classical precedent by performing the sacrifices in the 2nd 
month,”) felt that the proposed construction would be time-consuming, and 
decided to avail himself of the masonry remaining from Emperor Wu’s 
ceremonies. Liang Sung objected in a memorial. He noted that the Fengsacrifice 
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was an announcement to August Heaven of achievement. When one had 
received the Mandate, as foretold by the [Ho] t’u and [Lo] shu, one could not 
make use of old stones. Extraordinary measures were required to make the will 
of Heaven clear. The emperor thereupon reversed himself. He ordered T’ai-shan 
commandery and Lu kingdom to send stone masons to Mount T’ai. They did not 
have to utilize stones in the five colours. Green stones would do.”) If no one 
knew how to engrave the jade tablets,”) the emperor permitted the characters to 
be written with vermilion lacquer, and the engraving to be left until later. The text 
was to be kept a secret (TKK 5:3a; HHS 34,64:4b; 35 ,65:4a—4b, 6b; chih 7:6b-8a). 

On Mar. 3, A.D. 56, the imperial cortége left Lo-yang. It included a skeleton 
staff of high officials,”%) the twelve kings (i.e. Kuang-wu’s nine surviving sons, 
the son of his paternal uncle, and one son and one grandson of his late elder 
brother Liu Po-sheng),®) the Duke of Sung (senior heir of the Shang-yin 
dynasty), the Duke of Wei (senior heir of the Chou dynasty), and large numbers 
of lesser officials, attendants, and guards (Han-kuan yi B:2a—2b; HHS 42,72: 1b; 
chih 7:9b). Although the heir-apparent is not mentioned, he must have 
participated as well. 

Kuang-wu arrived in the Lu kingdom on Mar. 14.8!) He dispatched from there 
an Acting Internuncio®2) with 500 convict labourers to repair the road to the 
summit of Mount T’ai. On the following day, Mar. 15, the emperor accepted 
congratulations and presents from local members of the imperial house, 
members of the K’ung clan, and members of the Ting clan of Hia-k’iu,*) 
whereafter he gave a banquet in the house of Confucius. The cortége continued 
on Mar. 16 and reached Feng-kao prefecture, the capital of T’ai-shan 
commandery, on Mar. 17. Kuang-wu sent that day the General of the Gentlemen 
[-of-the-Household] Rapid as Tigers (Liang Sung) to inspect the road to the peak 
of Mount T’ai. Liang Sung did this three times and then effected further repairs 
with a work force of 1000 convict labourers (Han-kuan yi B:2b). 

On Mar. 20, the emperor fasted in the residence of the Grand Administrator in 
Feng-kao. The kings fasted in the same compound, and the marquises*) in 
various other offices. The Grand Commandant and the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies fasted in the Lodge of the Mountain Forester.®5) The other ministers, 
generals, colonels, and lesser officials, the Dukes of Sung and Wel, the Marquis 
in Recompense for Perfection,*) the marquises of East China, and the little 
marquises of Lo-yang,*’) fasted outside the city on the bank of the Wen River. Ma 
Ti-po and others, some seventy men, used the occasion for sightseeing, and went 
to look at the Lodge of the Mountain Forester, the Altar for Sacrificing to the 
Mountain, the Bright Hall,) and other places at the foot of Mount T’ai 
(Han-kuan yi B:2b ff.). Either before or after the fasting, Kuang-wu sent an 
Attending Secretary and a Foreman Clerk of the Orchard Terrace in command of 
workmen to ascend the mountain and engrave the stone stele) (HHS chih7:9a). 

On Mar. 24, the emperor proceeded to the Lodge of the Mountain Forester. 
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That day, a cloud formation above the peak of Mount T’ai looked like palace 
portals. On the evening of Mar. 26, a dense white emanation which was | chang 
(= 4 ft. 6.564 in.; 2.31 meters) wide appeared toward the southeast against a blue 
and cloudless sky (Han-kuan yi B:5b-6a). 

Mar. 27 was the day for the ascent of Mount T’ai. At daybreak, the emperor 
made a Burnt Offering to Heaven at the foot of the mountain, a Sacrifice from a 
Distance to the mountains and rivers in the order of their dignity,%) and the 
Comprehensive Sacrifice!) to all the spirits. The same music was played which 
was used for the ceremonies at the Altar of Heaven south of Lo-yang. The 
twelve kings, the Duke of Sung, the Duke of Wei, and the Marquis in 
Recompense for Perfection assisted. When Kuang-wu thereafter was about to 
begin the ascent, someone observed that while Mount T’ai had been an accessory 
at the Burnt Offering, it had not yet been sacrificed to individually. The emperor 
thereupon sent an Internuncio to sacrifice an ox to Mount T’ai at the regular place 
(Han-kuan yi B:6a—6b; HHS 1B:21a; chih 7:9a—9b, 11a). This must have been the 
Altar for Sacrificing to the Mountain mentioned by Ma Ti-po.%2) 

The ascent finally began at the time of the morning meal. T’ai-shan 
commandery had assembled 300 hand-drawn carriages for the prominent. All 
others, including most officials, walked. The emperor went in the first carriage, 
and rested at the Half-way Lodge. He reached the peak in the afternoon, and 
changed his clothes. At about 3 p.m., he took up his position at the round altar, 
facing north. The dignitaries and officials arranged themselves behind him from 
the west to the east, the most distinguished in the west. The 
(Gentlemen-of-the-Household] Rapid as Tigers stood on the steps surrounding 
the altar, armed with lances. When all were at their places, the emperor ascended 
the altar. The Prefect of the Masters of Writing knelt, facing south, and offered 
the emperor the inscribed jade tablets with the secret text.%3) These tablets were 
held together by two jade slabs, placed on top and bottom, and tied to each other 
with gold strings. The Grand Master of Ceremonies said: ‘‘I beg that you affix the 
seal.”’ The emperor then personally affixed an imperial seal, which was 1| ts’un2 
fen (= 1.091 in.; 2.772 centimeters) square and which was pressed into a paste 
mixed of mercury and gold. Thereafter the Grand Master of Ceremonies ordered 
men to remove the cover of the stone box which was erected in the centre of the 
altar. The Prefect of the Masters of Writing knelt, facing north, and concealed the 
jade tablets within the stone box. The cover was replaced, whereafter the box 
was secured by an arrangement of stone slabs.) The Prefect of the Masters of 
Writing affixed a5 ts’un (= 4.545 in.; 11.55 centimeters) square seal to the stone 
slabs. The Grand Master of Ceremonies said: ‘“*I beg that you salute.’’ The 
emperor saluted twice, and all officials called out: *“Ten-thousand years.’’ There 
appeared an emanation which reached to the sky (Han-kuan yi B:6b—7b; HHS 
1B:21la; chih 7:7a—8a). 

The emperor ordered that the engraved stone stele be set up. This was 9 ch’th 
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(= 6.82 ft.; 2.079 meters) high, 3 ch’ih 5 ts’un (= 2.65 ft.; 80.8 centimeters) wide, 
and 1 ch’th2 ts’un (= 10.912 in.; 27.72 centimeters) thick. It was placed 3 chang 
(= 22.74 ft.; 6.93 meters) distant from the altar in the ping(S 15° E) position(HHS 
chih 7:8a, 11b). 

The inscription was addressed to Heaven and in the first person. It stated that 
the emperor had made a tour of inspection eastward in the 2nd month of A.D. 56. 
He had arrived at Mount T’ai, made a Burnt Offering, and performed the 
Sacrifice from a Distance to the mountains and rivers and the Comprehensive 
Sacrifice to all the spirits. He had given an audience to the nobles of the east. The 
attendant ministers, the Grand Commandant [Chao] Hi, the Minister over the 
Masses, Specially Advanced, and Marquis of Kao-mi [Teng] Yii, and others, the 
descendants of the two dynasties who are guests of the Han,%) Confucius’ 
descendant, the Marquis in Recompense for Perfection, and the twelve kings had 
participated. The stele then quoted nine prognostications:™%) 


**Liu Siu will mobilize troops and arrest the impious. 
The barbarians of the Four [Directions] will gather like clouds. 
Dragons will fight in the open country. 
At the junction of four and seven, fire will be the ruler.’’”) 


‘‘The ninth [descendant] of the Red Emperor 
will make a tour of inspection and achieve that the task is completed. 
His government will be at peace, and thereupon he will perform the Feng 
sacrifice. 
Since he will truly be in harmony with the great rule of the Imperial Way, 
astrological signs of Heaven will thereupon supernaturally come forth, 
and auspicious omens of Earth will rise.’’ 


‘‘The ninth of the imperial Liu 
will manifest his Mandate on Tai-tsung. 
If he truly is apt at using it, 
villainy and deceit will not sprout.”’ 


‘‘The virtue of the Red Han will rise, 
and the ninth generation will manifest its prosperity. 
To make a tour of inspection to Tai [-tsung] will [then] be entirely suitable.’’ 


‘*‘Heaven and Earth in upholding the nine 
exalt a constant rule. 
After the Han had greatly begun it 
and the [Imperial] Way rests with the ruler of the ninth generation, 
he will perform the Feng sacrifice on Mount T’ai, 
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he will engrave a stone to record it, 
he will perform the Shan sacrifice on Liang-fu, 
he will withdraw and examine the five.%)’’ 


**Siu'o) of the imperial Liu 
will be the name of the ninth generation. 9) 
As emperor, he will practice virtue, perform the Feng sacrifice, and engrave 
[on stone the achievements of] his government.”’ 


‘‘The emperor of the ninth generation 
will then be enlightened and sagacious, 
and hold the balance and the carpenter’s square. 
The Nine Provinces (= China) will be at peace 
the empire will approve.”’ 


‘‘The threefold virtue of red will prosper in the ninth generation. 
The manifestation will be accomplished, and the auspicious omens will be 
in agreement. 
During the reign of that emperor, he will exert himself to engrave [his 
achievements on stone] and to perform the Feng sacrifice.”’ 


**To whom will it be given to put into practice the red Liu and thereby become 
emperor? 
The third will establish filial piety, and the ninth will manifest accomplishment. 
Alone he will at that time carry the burden, and practice the Feng sacrifice on 
Tai [-tsung] in Ts’ing [province].’’ 


Yao '02) was astute and enlightened. He yielded the realm to Shun, a commoner. 
His descendants held on to the government. Then the distaff relative Wang Mang 
rose to power. Claiming to act like a Duke of Chou or a Ho Kuang, who aided 
young rulers and then returned the government to them, he usurped the throne. 
The Imperial Ancestral Temple of the Han was destroyed. The Gods of the Soils 
and Grains got no sacrificial food. After eighteen years,'3) Yang, Su, and Ts’ ing 
provinces began the civil war, and it spread to King province. Pretenders rose, 
and the northern barbarians invaded. For a thousand //, there was no smoke, no 
crowing of roosters, no barking of dogs. He, the emperor, received the Mandate 
and brought about the restoration. When he was twenty-eight years old, he had 
mobilized troops and fought for ten years. Criminals were taken. The 
black-haired masses are at ease in their homesteads. Documents have the same 
writing. Carts have the same wheel axles. People have the same relationships. 
Wherever boats and carriages penetrate, wherever human footsteps reach, all pay 
tribute. He was building the Bright Hall, the Hall of the Circular Moat, and the 
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Spiritual Terrace. He had founded schools. ‘‘He had unified the pitch-pipes, 
linear measures, Capacity measures, and weights. He had attended to the Five 
Rituals.) He had received the ceremonial gifts of the Five Jades,'°5) the Three 
Pieces of Silk,') the Two Live Sacrificial Animals,'”) and the One Dead 
One.'8)’” 1%) The officials carry out their duties and rely again on the ancient 
Statutes. He has been on the throne for thirty-two years and is sixty-two years 
old.'10) He works diligently until the sun has passed the meridian. ‘‘I dare not be in 
useless repose.’’''!) He encounters dangers and passes through perils. He 
personally makes tours to inspect the black-haired people. He is respectful to the 
spirits of Heaven and Earth. He is compassionate to the aged. In governing the 
masses, he honours antiquity. He is intelligent, sincere, enlightened, and 
generous. He, the emperor, has reflected on the correct texts of the Hot’uand Lo 
shu. This month, on the day sin-mao (Mar.27), he made a Burnt Offering, 
ascended, and performed the Feng sacrifice on Mount T’ai. On the day kia-wu 
(Mar. 30), he will perform the Shan sacrifice on the northern slope of Liang [-fu]. 
He will thereby receive the auspicious omens and govern the numerous people. 
Forever, this shall be one territory which he will hand down to his descendants. 
The Hundred Officials, the attending ministers, the administrators of 
commanderies, and the many lower officials shall all receive this happiness. It 
shall last forever, without end. 

Here, the stele appended a bibliographical note: When the Chancellor of the 
Ts’in, Li Ssu, burned the Shih and [Shang-]shu, music was destroyed and ritual 
was ruined. Before the Ist year of the kien-wu period (A.D. 25), the literary 
documents were scattered and lost, the old statutes were incomplete, and one 
could not understand the text of the classics. Due to explanations by paragraphs 
and sentences and a minute comparison with each other, there were 81 Kiian'!2) 
which those who understood them were able to verify. Another 10 kiian remained 
unintelligable. *““Tzu-kung wished to do away with the offering of a sheep 
connected with the inauguration of the first day of the first month. The Master 
said: “Tz’u, you love the sheep. I love the ritual.’ ’’''3) Later, there was a sage 
who corrected the omissions and errors and engraved this record on stone (HHS 
chih 7:9a-11b). 

After the stele had been set up, Kuang-wu ordered the descent to begin. The 
Treatise on Sacrifices merely records that the emperor took the road back (HHS 
chih 7:11b). Ma Ti-po is more outspoken. The officials were strung out over a 
distance of over 20 /i (=5.2 miles; 8.3 kilometers). They got in each other’s way 
and clogged the road. It became dark. Some crawled on hands and knees past 
precipices by the light of torches. Others who were old and feeble lay down to 
rest or sleep and were trampled on by those who followed. The emperor made it 
down by midnight, but the officials continued to straggle in throughout the 
following day. When the Prefect Grand Physician inquired about the emperor’s 
health, Kuang-wu noted that none of the officials had come to grief, and that, 
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although the summit of Mount T’ai frequently is lashed by rains, the weather 
yesterday had been clear and warm. This was due to Heaven (Han-kuan yi 
B:7b-8a). 

On Mar.28, the day after the Feng sacrifice, Kuang-wu accepted 
congratulations and bestowed gifts on the officials. Thereafter, he travelled to 
Feng-kao where he arrived in the evening. On Mar.29, the cortége covered the 90 
li (=23.3 miles; 37.3 kilometers) to Mount Liang-fu,''4) and preparations were 
begun for the sacrifice on the following day. On Mar.30, Kuang-wu performed 
the Shan sacrifice to Earth on a square altar on the northern slope of Liang-fu. 
The Empress Kao (née Lu) was coadjutor and the spirits of the mountains and 
rivers were adjuncts. The ritual followed the precedent of A.D. 5 (HS 25B:20b; 
Han-kuan yi B:8a-8b; HHS 1B:21a; chih 7:2b, 11b-12a). 

This concluded the solemn Fengand Shan sacrifices. The emperor returned by 
slow stages to Lo-yang, where he arrived on May 8. On May 14, he granted a 
general amnesty to the empire, and changed his reign title from kien-wu 
(Inauguration of Firmness) to kien-wu chung-yuian (Inauguration of Firmness, 
Middle Beginning).''5) Kuang-wu thereby followed the precedent set by Emperor 
Wu who had changed the reign title after his Fengand Shan sacrifices in 110 B.C. 
(HS 6:26a).''*) On an auspicious day, an account of the sacrifices was engraved 
on jade tablets which thereafter were placed in a golden casket and sealed with 
the imperial seal. On May 20, the Grand Commandant, Chao Hi, deposited this 
account in the Temple of the Eminent Founder (HHS 1B:21a; chih 7:12a). 

How are Kuang-wu’s Fengand Shan sacrifices to be interpreted? He had taken 
his inspiration from the apocryphal texts but then relied on several advisers. 
Those mentioned in the sources are Chao Hi, Liang Sung, Chang Ch’un, Huan 
Jung, and Ts’ao Ch’ung. Chao Hi was a distinguished official. His counsel of 
A.D. 54 agreed with Confucian precepts. Otherwise nothing is known about his 
intellectual persuasion. Liang Sung was Kuang-wu’s son-in-law. His biography 
States that he understood the classics, was familiar with the precedents, and 
advised on the rituals for the Feng and Shan sacrifices, the Bright Hall, the Hall 
of the Circular Moat, and the Suburban Sacrifices (HHS 34,64:4b).117) It is clear 
from the context that he studied the apocryphal texts, and that this endeared him 
to the emperor. Chang Ch’un, a Confucianist, was one of the foremost ritual 
experts of Kuang-wu’s time.''8) Huan Jung and Ts’ao Ch’ung were both 
Confucianists of the New Text school (HHS 35,65:6a; 37,67:1b). The chief 
advisers on the Feng and Shan sacrifices were therefore Confucianists, even 
though Liang Sung stood outside the orthodox stream of that movement. 
Kuang-wu was patently not influenced by Men of Recipes as the First Emperor 
and Emperor Wu had been before him. Both of these rulers had rejected 
Confucian advice. They had put their trust in Men of Recipes who had promised 
them immortality through the Feng and Shan sacrifices. This is the reason why 
their rituals were performed in such a secrecy that nothing was known about 
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them later.''9) In contrast, supernatural elements are missing from Kuang-wu’s 
rituals. Ma Ti-po mentions clouds forming palace portals on Mar.24, a white 
emanation on Mar.26, and an emanation reaching to the sky on Mar.27, but these 
simple phenomena are ignored by the Treatise on Sacrifices. There was no 
secretive quest for immortality. The ceremonies were performed in public. This 
rational attitude of Kuang-wu can hardly be explained by an increasing 
sophistication of educated Chinese. Three of Kuang-wu’s sons were deeply 
interested in the occult. One of them, Liu Ying, was attracted to the Huang-Lao 
cult and also sacrificed to the Buddha in search of immortality.'%) Similar 
activities by Emperor Huan have been mentioned already.'2'!) Rather we have to 
seek the explanation in the common sense of Kuang-wu. He had superstitions, as 
proved by his reliance on the apocryphal texts, but a search for immortality was 
not one of them. 

While Kuang-wu had decided on performing the Feng and Shan sacrifices on 
an impulse after having read an apocryphal text, his advisers drew up for hima 
Confucian ritual. This makes his ceremonies the first Confucian Feng and Shan 
sacrifices documented in history. The inscription on the stone stele specifically 
refers to the legendary precedent of Shun by quoting a SK passage. '22) Kuang-wu 
therefore accepted the Confucian tenet that the Feng and Shan sacrifices were a 
declaration of dynastic success and of gratitude to Heaven far surpassing all 
other rituals in solemnity. He also realized that they lent themselves to 
propaganda. The Confucianists held that only the greatest rulers were entitled to 
perform the Feng and Shan sacrifices, and so he proved himself a great ruler by 
Carrying out the rituals. Being obsessed with the apocryphal texts, he quoted 
them at length on the stele to substantitate the legality of his ceremonies. He then 
proceeded to falsify history. Wang Mang was, as usual, branded as a usurper, 
even though his legitimacy had been recognized for a long time by all who 
mattered. Kuang-wu claimed to have received the Mandate and mobilized 
troops, even though at the outbreak of the rebellion he had been completely 
overshadowed by his elder brother. He used hyperbole in describing his reign, 
although his performance had been uneven. Kuang-wu knew, of course, that 
such statements were untruthful, but they served as useful propaganda for his 
dynasty which he hoped would last forever. The Feng and Shan sacrifices were 
not repeated during Later Han. 

The last ritual structures built by Kuang-wu were the Altar of Earth and the 
so-called Three Enclosures, i.e. the Bright Hall, the Hall of the Circular Moat, 
and the Spiritual Terrace. As early as about A.D. 28, a conference had been held 
to decide where the Spiritual Terrace should be placed, but no decision had been 
reached.'23) Some time between A.D. 50 and 52, the Minister or Grand Minister of 
Works, Chang Ch’un, was preparing a memorial in which he argued that a Bright 
Hall and a Hall of the Circular Moat should be constructed. He bolstered his 
proposal with references to the classics. Before Chang Ch’un had presented this 
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memorial, the Erudit Huan Jung independently memorialized the same advice. 
The emperor ordered a discussion by the Three Excellencies and the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies. Since Chang Ch’un agreed with Huan Jung, Kuang-wu 
adopted the proposal in prinicple'24) (HHS 35,65:3b), but construction was not yet 
begun. When the Grand Commandant, Chao Hi, recommended in A.D. 54 that 
Kuang-wu should perform the Feng and Shan sacrifices'25) he simultaneously 
urged that the Bright Hall, the Hall of the Circular Moat, and the Spiritual Terrace 
should be built (HHS 26,56:15a). Work on these three structures, and 
undoubtedly also on the Altar of Earth, was in progress by early A.D. 56, since 
Kuang-wu referred to this on the stone stele placed on Mount T’ai.!2) It was 
completed before the end of A.D. 56 (HHS 1B:22a; 79A,109A:1b; chih 8: la-1b). 
The square Altar of Earth was probably located 1 //(=0.26 miles; 0.42 kilometers) 
from the nortwest corner of the walled city of Lo-yang.'2”) The Spiritual Terrace 
or imperial observatory was situated 0.75 miles or 1.2 kilometers south of the 
walled city.'28) The Bright Hall, a cosmological temple symbolizing Heaven and 
Earth, was built 2 /7(=0.5 miles; 0.8 kilometers) south of the walled city, east of 
the road separating it from the Spiritual Terrace and slightly north of that 
structure.'29) The Hall of the Circular Moat was used for the ceremony of Serving 
Food to the Aged and two Great Archery Contests each year, followed by an 
imperial expounding of the classics. The complex was located 1 /;(=0.26 miles; 
0.42 kilometers) east of the Bright Hall. 130) 

Experts in ritual were simultaneously engaged in drawing up the appropriate 
ceremonies. Mentioned by name are the General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Household Rapid as Tigers, Liang Sung, who advised on the rites for the Altar of 
Earth, the Bright Hall, and the Hall of the Circular Moat (HHS 34,64:4b). The 
Erudit Ts’ao Ch’ung was knowledgable on the rites for the Spiritual Terrace, the 
Bright Hall, and the Hall of the Circular Moat (HHS 35,65:6b).!3!) In the course of 
these deliberations — the details are unknown — it was decided posthumously to 
demote the Empress Lu. This was officially put into effect on Nov.15, A.D. 56, 
when Kuang-wu sent the Minister of Works, Feng Fang, to the Temple of the 
Eminent Founder in order to sacrifice there and make the announcement. The 
Official rationale was that the Empress Lu had broken the covenant of Emperor 
Kao, according to which only members of the imperial Liu house should be 
enfeoffed as kings, that she was responsible for the deaths of three of Emperor 
Kao’s sons,!32) that she had repudiated the Gods of the Soils and Grains, and that 
the Mandate of Heaven had almost been lost. She was therefore replaced as 
Empress Kao and as coadjutor at the sacrifices to Earth and in the Temple of the 
Eminent Founder by the concubine née Po, mother of Emperor Wen, whose 
descendants had prospered until the present (HHS 1B:21b-22a; chih 8:3b). 

It was, aS a matter of fact, only in A.D. 5 and under the influence of Wang 
Mang, that the Empress Lu had been made coadjutor of Earth (HS 25B:20b; 
HHS chih 7:2b), and this precedent had been observed as late as the Shan 
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sacrifice on Mar.30, A.D. 56.!33) Kuang-wu’s repudiation was not directed 
against Wang Mang, nor could it, at this late stage, have been seriously 
influenced by the attitude of the Empress Lii toward her husband’s clan. There is 
no question but that Kuang-wu was motivated by the fact that he descended from 
Emperor Kao through the concubine née Po. 

The Spiritual Terrace, the Bright Hall, and the Hall of the Circular Moat were 
not put to use during the few months remaining of Kuang-wu’s life, but by his 
successor in A.D. 59.134) The Altar of Earth was inaugurated with a great sacrifice 
on Mar.2, A.D. 57. Kuang-wu sacrificed to Earth, with the Empress Kao (née Po) 
as coadjutor, and to a host of other spirits which included those of the mountains, 
rivers, and seas. The sacrificial victims, which consisted of one calf and four 
oxen, were buried. Subsequently, the most important annual sacrifice at the 
Altar of Earth was offered on the first day after the New Year beginning with the 
cyclical character ting!) (Han-kuan yi B:3a; HHS 1B:22b; chih 4: 2b; chih 
8:3b-4a). !36) 

With the Altar of Earth, all major shrines had been established which ritually 
legitimized the Later Han dynasty, with two exceptions. One was the Five 
Suburban [Altars] to the Five Lords'37) which were built, or possibly completed, 
at Lo-yang by Kuang-wu’s successor and put to use in A.D. 59.138 The other 
exception was the Temple of the Epochal Founder!3*) which, of course, could 
only be built after Kuang-wu’s death. As a dynastic shrine, it was second in 
importance Only to the Temple of the Eminent Founder, and constructed next to 
it. 140) 

It might, finally, be of interest to say a few words about the enthronements, 
deaths, and burials of Han emperors. During Former Han, the time between an 
emperor’s death and his burial was on the average 30 days, during Later Han 33 
days. That interval was obviously needed for making proper arrangements. For 
empresses, the Later Han average was 23 days.'4!) Since they were buried in the 
same tombs as their husbands, the preparations were obviously less elaborate. 

Disregarding cases where emperors died without legitimate heirs, it is 
noteworthy that for the first thalf a century of Former Han, emperors ascended 
the throne after the burials of their predeccessors. Emperor Kao died on June 1, 
195 B.C. and was buried on June 23. Hui ascended the throne on June 23, directly 
after the funeral of his father. Emperor Wen died on July 6, 157 B.C., and was 
buried on July 12. King ascended the throne on July 14. This pattern changed with 
Emperor Wu. He and his successors invariably ascended the throne before the 
burials of their predecessors, as is brought out by Table 20. Emperor Wu 
ascended the throne on the same day on which his predecessor died, Chao, Yiian, 
Ch’eng, and Ai respectively 1, 19, 27,'43) and 20 days later. Does this mean that 
the enthronement ceremonies became more lavish and that in consequence 
longer preparations were needed? In contrast, all Later Han emperors who had 
been officially selected as heirs during the reigns of their predecessors, ascended 
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New emperor enthroned Predecessor’s death | Predecessor’s burial 





Wu, Mar. 10, 141 B.C. . 10,141 B.C. Mar. 18, 141 B.C. 
Chao, Mar. 30, 87B.C. . 29, 87B.C. Apr. 15, 87B.C. 
Yiian, Jan. 29, 48B.C. . 10. 48B.C. Feb. 6, 48B.C. 
Ch’eng Aug. 4, 33B.C. 8, 33B.C. Aug. 31, 33B.C. 
Ai, May 7, 7B.C. . 17, 7B.C. May 16,'42)7 B.C. 
Ming, Mar. 29,A.D. 57 .29,A.D. 57 Apr. 27,A.D. 57 
Chang, Sep. 5,A.D. 75 . 5,A.D. 75 Sep. 15,A.D. 75 
Ho, Apr. 9,A.D. 88 . 9,A.D. 88 Apr. 20,A.D. 88 
Shang, Feb. 13,A.D. 106 . 13, A.D. 106 Apr. 21, A.D. 106 
Ch’ung, Sep. 20,A.D. 144 . 20,A.D. 144 Oct. 26,A.D. 144 


Shao, May 15,A.D. 189 13, A.D. 189 July 17, A.D. 189 


Table 20. Enthronements, deaths, and burials of Han emperors. 


the throne on the death days of their predecessors, except for Shao who did so 
after an interval of two days. Was this for political advantage, to ensure a smooth 
and quick transition, or did the court wish to economize on expenditures in 
deference to the well-known frugality of the founder? 
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CHAPTER VII. EDUCATION 


In theory, the Chinese government offered universal education. Emperor Wu (r. 
140-87) had ordered schools to be established in the commanderies and kingdoms 
(HS 89:3a). In A.D. 3, rules were promulgated for schools not only in the 
prefectures but also the districts (HS 12:7a). But considering that in A.D. 2 the 
prefectures numbered 1,577!) and the districts 6,622 (HS 19A:30b), it is 
impossible that such orders could be enforced. Schools can only have existed in 
important prefectures, such as the capitals of commanderies and kingdoms and 
other key localities, and there must have been proportionately fewer schools in 
the south than in the north. When Kuang-wu came to the throne, he therefore not 
only inherited a fragmentary school system, but also had to cope with educational 
setbacks caused by the civil war. It is difficult to know how well he did. No edict 
is preserved which concerns itself with elementary schools, although it is 
documented that some local officials took initiative. For instance, when K’ou 
Siin was appointed Grand Administrator of Ju-nan commandery in A.D. 27, he 
repaired schools (HHS 16,46:20a). Ju-nan, situated on the southern plain east of 
Nan-yang commandery, had recently been affected by the civil war, so that local 
schools might have suffered. On the other hand, Fu Kung repaired schools in 
Ch’ang-shan, when late in Kuang-wu’s reign he was appointed Grand 
Administrator of that commandery (HHS 79B,109B:2b). Jen Yen, appointed 
Grand Administrator of Wu-wei at an unknown time, established schools in that 
commandery (HHS 76,106:5a). Decades had passed since Ch’ang-shan on the 
northern plain had felt the civil war, and Wu-wei in the Kan-su Corridor had not 
been involved at all. In these instances, the Grand Administrators obviously 
reacted to past neglect. 

In South China, the influx of Chinese settlers, and the accelerated sinification 
of the region, undoubtedly encouraged the establishment of schools. After Li 
Chung had been appointed Grand Administrator of Tan-yang commandery in 
An-hui south of the Yang-tzu, he built schools to sinicize the Yue people (HHS 
21,51:4a).2) While Wei Li from A.D. 39 to 49 was Grand Administrator of 
Kuei-yang commandery, situated in southern Hu-nan and northern Kuang-tung, 
he established schools (HHS 76,106:2a).3) When Tsung Kin, probably in the 
early 40’s A.D., was Prefect of Ch’en-yang,‘) he set up schools to cope with 
illiteracy and superstition (HHS 41,71:14a).s) 

The problem with all such entries is a historiographical one. The sources do not 
describe education systematically, but simply emphasize the sporadic civilizing 
efforts of certain administrators. Those who neglected education for lack of 
interest, energy, or funds are passed over in silence. Itis not probable, therefore, 
that Kuang-wu’s government did better than its Former Han predecessors. 
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Literacy remained a luxury. 

We are better informed about the Academy. Erudits for various ancient texts 
had been appointed since the beginning of Former Han, among whom the 
Confucianists at first were in the minority (HS 36:32b). The Erudits numbered 
more than seventy in the reign of Emperor Wen (179-157).*) In 136 B.C., the 
chairs were reallocated to Confucian classics exclusively and reduced to five, 
one each for the Yi (Book of Changes), Shang-shu (Book of Documents), Shih 
(Book of Odes), Li (Books of Rites), and the Ch’un-ts’iu (Spring and Autumn 
Annals) with the Kung-yang chuan (Kung-yang Commentary).’) In 124 B.C., ten 
disciples were formally attached to each of the five Erudits, 1.e. fifty in all, and 
this marks the beginning of a regular Academy. Emperor Sian increased in 49 
B.C. the number of chairs for the various schools of the Five Classics to twelve, 
including one for the Ku-liang chuan (Ku-liang Commentary) to the Ch’un-ts’iu 
(HS 8:23b; 19A:8a).8) Emperor Yuan (r. 48-33) temporarily added a thirteenth 
chair for the King interpretation of the Yi(HS 88:25b; HHS 36,66:8b). All Erudits 
continued to belong to the New Text school of the Confucian classics. During the 
nominal reign of Emperor P’ing, Wang Mang expanded the Academy in A.D. 4. 
He added the Yiie king (Classic of Music) as the sixth classic to the curriculum,?) 
and increased the number of Erudits to thirty, five for each classic. Not only that, 
being a supporter of the Old Text school, which sponsored certain texts'°) and 
advocated a different interpretation of the ritual and administrative rules in all the 
classics,'') he allocated four of the new chairs to that persuasion. These were the 
chairs for the Old Text version of the Shang-shu, the Mao interpretation of the 
Shih, the Yi-li (Lost Rites), and the Tso-chuan (Tso Commentary) to the 
Ch’un-tsiu (HS 88:25b—26a; 99A:19a).1!2) 

The number of disciples grew to one hundred in the reign of Emperor Chao 
(86-74), and was doubled during the reign of Emperor Siian (73-48). In 44 B.C., 
all restrictions on the number of disciples were removed. In 41 B.C., the total was 
reduced to one thousand. Emperor Ch’eng (r. 32—7) attempted briefly to raise the 
enrolment to three thousand, but then again enforced the limitation of one 
thousand. Wang Mang once more expanded the student body, it is unknown how 
far, and improved the campus of the Academy (HS 9:6b; 88:6a; 99A:18b). 

With the restoration of the Han dynasty, Kuang-wu acted swiftly toestablisha 
new Academy at Lo-yang. It was built in the southern suburbs east of the Hall of 
the Circular Moat, 0.7 miles or 1.1 kilometers south of the walled city, and 
officially inaugurated in the 10th month (Oct./Nov.) of A.D. 29 (HHS 1A:26a; 
79A,109A:1a). But construction continued throughout Kuang-wu’s reign, and 
the Lecture Hall was not completed until A.D. 51.13) 

It is significant proof of Kuang-wu’s concern for education that he set up the 
Academy so early in his reign. What is more, he appointed Erudits even before 
the Academy was completed. While no full roster of Later Han Erudits has been 
preserved, it is certain that one of them was appointed in A.D. 26,'4) that another 
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is mentioned as holding that office in the same year,'s) and that two were 
appointed not later than A.D. 28.'*) Kuang-wu must therefore have acted almost 
immediately after ascending the throne in staffing an Academy not yet physically 
extant. Nothing is known about student numbers during his reign. 

In filling vacancies among the Erudits, Kuang-wu followed the normal Han 
practice of honouring scholars by summoning them,'’) or by directly transferring 
men from other posts in the bureaucracy,'8) or by giving an examination to the 
candidates and appointing the one with the highest grade.'9) This is not to say that 
in the early years the search was nationwide. In A.D. 31, the Grand Coachman, 
Chu Fou, presented a memorial in which he first congratulated the emperor for 
having established the Academy early, even though ‘‘shields and dagger axes had 
not yet been put to rest’’. The Erudits are the most honoured teachers of the 
empire, and due to them the sagacious words of Confucius are transmitted 
without interruption. When in the past one examined potential Erudits, one 
searched widely, selected with care, and reached out from the royal domain to 
the four quarters. In this way, one only advanced the worthy, and all had been 
content. But he had learned about an edict ordering that each examination be 
restricted to five men, and that it only be set for those who were in Lo-yang. He 
feared that quality would suffer and urged that the search be far-reaching. This 
memorial was heeded by Kuang-wu (HHS 33,63:5b—6a). Sixteen of his Erudits 
are known by name, and in all cases but one their home areas are recorded. Only 
two came from the same commandery. All others were natives of different 
commanderies or kingdoms, spread across the Great Plain, Shan-tung, the 
Nan-yang Basin, and northern Shan-si. The Erudits were therefore, infact drawn 
from a relatively wide area, roughly corresponding to the intellectually dominant 
part of China. 

During his reign, Kuang-wu established a total of sixteen chairs. He left a 
legacy of fourteen or fifteen, which was stabilized at fourteen for the remainder 
of the dynasty. It should be stressed once more that the list of Erudits is 
incomplete. | 

The Yi (Book of Changes) had four chairs (HHS 79A,109A: la, 3b; chth 25:2a). 
The first was for the Shih interpretation of the text. This school had been founded 
by Shih Ch’ou, a contemporary of Emperor Siian, who had participated tn the 
discussion on the Five Classics held in the Pavilion at the Stone Canal (Shih-k’u 
ko) of the Eternal Palace in Ch’ang-an during A.D. 51.2) Shih Ch’ou had been the 
first holder of that chair from 49 B.C.2!) The chief expert on the Shih 
interpretation in Kuang-wu’s time was Liu K’un, who was also an accomplished 
lute player. But there is no evidence that he received the chair, and it is unknown 
who were appointed to it (HHS 79A,109A:4a—4b). 

The second chair of the Yi was for the Meng interpretation. This school had 
been founded by Meng Hi, a contemporary of Emperor Siian. The chair was 
established in 49 B.C.2) The chief experts on the Meng interpretation in 
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Kuang-wu’s time were Kuei Tan, Hua-yang Hung, and Hia Kung, the first of 
whom was appointed to the chair (HHS 79A,109A:5a; 80A,110A:8a). 

The third chair of the Yi was for the Liang-k’iu interpretation. The founder of 
this school, Liang-k’iu Ho, was another contemporary of Emperor Sian. His 
son, Liang-k’iu Lin had participated in the discussions in the Pavilion at the Stone 
Canal of 51 B.C. (HS 88:9b), and the chair was established in 49 B.C.23) There 
were three chief experts on the Liang-k’iu interpretation in Kuang-wu’s reign, 
Fan Sheng, Chang Hing, and Fan Sheng’s disciple Yang Cheng. Fan Sheng was 
appointed to the chair, and was later succeeded by Chang Hing (HHS 36,66:6b, 
7a; 79A,109A:5b, 6a). 

The fourth chair of the Yi was for the King interpretation. This school had been 
founded by King Fang, a contemporary of Emperor Yuan (r. 48-33). A chair for 
his interpretation had been established during that reign (HS 88:25b), but was 
then abolished (HHS 36,66:8b).24) The chief experts on the King interpretation 
during Kuang-wu’s time were Tai P’ing and Wei Man (HHS 79A,109A:6b). Ina 
memorial of A.D. 28, reference is made to an already existing chair of the King 
interpretation (HHS 36,66:8a).2) It is unknown who were appointed to the 
position. 

The Shang-shu (Book of Documents) had three chairs (HHS 79A,109A: la, 7b; 
chih 25:2a). The first was for the Ou-yang interpretation of the text. This school 
was founded by Master Ou-yang, acontemporary of Emperor Wu, and a chair for 
his interpretation had been among those established in 136 B.C.) The chief 
experts on the Ou-yang interpretation in Kuang-wu’s time were Ts’ao Tseng, 
Mou Chang, Yin Min, and Huan Jung. Mou Chang was appointed Erudit in A.D. 
26. None of his successors is known until late in Kuang-wu’s reign Huan Jung 
was appointed to the chair. Huan Jung tried to decline the post, recommending 
P’eng Hung and Kao Hung instead. These men must therefore also have been 
experts on the Ou-yang interpretation, although they are mentioned nowhere else 
in HHS. The emperor gave the chair to Huan Jung, and appointed P*eng Hung 
and Kao Hung as Gentleman Consultants (HHS 37,67: 1a, 2a; 79A,109A:8b, 9a, 
10a, 15b). 

The second chair of the Shang-shu was for the Senior Hia-hou interpretation. 
This school had been founded by Hia-hou Sheng, a contemporary of Emperors 
Chao and Suan. The chair was established in 49 B.C.2”) Only one expert on the 
Senior Hia-hou interpretation is known from Kuang-wu’s time, Mou Jung (HHS 
79A,109A:15b), and it is not recorded who were appointed to the chair. 

The third chair of the Shang-shu was for the Junior Hia-hou interpretation. 
This school had been founded by Hia-hou Kien, who was a grandson of Hia-hou 
Sheng’s paternal uncle and therefore his junior (HS 88:12b). This chair had also 
been established in 49 B.C.) The chief experts on the Junior Hia-hou 
interpretation in Kuang-wu’s time were Wang Liang and Kuo Hien. The latter 
was appointed to the chair (HHS 79A,109A:15b; 82A, 112A:4b). 
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The Shih (Book of Odes) had three chairs (HHS 79A,109A: 1a; 79B,109B: 1a; 
chih 25:2a).29) The first was for the Lu interpretation of the text. This school had 
been founded by Shen P’ei, a native of Lu, who had been a contemporary of 
Emperor Kao (r. 202-195). The chair had existed as early as the time of Emperor 
Wen (r. 179-157) and Shen P’ei himself had been appointed to it.%) The chief 
experts on the Lu interpretation in the reign of Kuang-wu were Kao Hu, Shen 
Hien, and Wei Ying. The first of these is recorded to have been appointed to the 
chair (HHS 79B,109B:la, 1b, 2a). 

The second chair of the Shih was for the Ts’i interpretation. This school had 
been founded by Yuan Ku, a native of Ts’i, who had been a contemporary of 
Emperors Wen and King. The chair had existed since the time of Wen, and Yiian 
Ku himself had been appointed to it.3!) The chief experts on the Ts’i 
interpretation in Kuang-wu’s reign were Fu An and his nephew Fu Kung. The 
letter was appointed to the chair (HHS 79B,109B:2b). 

The third chair of the Shih was for the Han interpretation. This school had been 
founded by Han Ying (fl. 157 B.C.). The chair had existed since the time of 
Emperor Wen, and Han Ying himself had been appointed to it.32) The chief 
experts on the Han interpretation during the reign of Kuang-wu were Sie Han, Tu 
Fu, Yang Jen, and Hia Kung.33) The first of these is recorded to have been 
appointed to the chair (HHS 79B,109B:3b, 4a, 4b). 

The Li (Book of Rites) had three chairs during Kuang-wu’s time, later only two 
(HHS 79A,109A:1la; 79B,109B:6b; chih 15:2a). The first was for the Senior Tai 
interpretation of the text. This school had been founded by Tai Te and sponsored 
the larger version of the classic in 83 chapters.) Tai Te, about whom little is 
known, lived in the first half of the 1st century B.C. There is no record that a chair 
for this school existed before Kuang-wu’s reign, although it might have been 
among those created in A.D. 4. HHS notes that there were no illustrious experts 
on the Senior Tai interpretation in the time of Kuang-wu (HHS 79B,109B:7a), 
and it is unknown who were appointed to the chair. 

The second chair of the Li was for the Junior Tai interpretation. This school 
had been founded by Tai Te’s nephew Tai Sheng and sponsored the smaller 
version of the classic in 46 chapters.35) Tai Sheng participated in the discussions 
in the Pavilion at the Stone Canal of 51 B.C.%) But although he became an Erudit, 
he was appointed to the chair for the Hou interpretation of the Li,3”) which had 
existed since 136 B.C. Hou Ts’ang, its founder, had been the teacher of Tai Te, 
Tai Sheng, and the below-mentioned K’ing P’u. No chair for the Junior Tai 
interpretation is recorded to have existed before Kuang-wu’s reign, although it 
might have been among those created in A.D. 4. HHS notes that there were no 
illustrious experts on the Junior Tai interpretation in Kuang-wu’s time either 
(HHS 79B,109B:7a), and it is not known who were appointed to the chair. 

The third chair of the Li was for the K’ing interpretation. This school had been 
founded by K’ing P’u, a contemporary of Tai Sheng. No chair for the K’ing 
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interpretation is recorded to have existed before Kung-wu’s reign, although it 
might have been among those created in A.D. 4. The chief experts on this school 
in the time of Kuang-wu were Ts’ao Ch’ung and Tung Kiin. The former is 
recorded to have held the chair in A.D. 5638) (HHS 35,65:6a, 6b; 79B,109B:7a). 
Since Kuang-wu died in A.D. 57, the chair for the K’ ing interpretation may have 
outlasted him. At an unknown time, this school was deprived of its chair. This is 
why the Treatise on Bureaucracy of HHS lists only the officially recognized 
interpretations of the Li by the Senior and Junior Tai (HHS chih 25:2a). 

The Ch’un-ts’iu (Spring and Autumn Annals) had two chairs, both belonging to 
the Kung-yang school (HHS 79B,109B:8a; chih 25:2a). The chair for the Ku-liang 
school, established by Emperor Sian, was not revived. The first of the chairs 
established by Kuang-wu was for the Chuang interpretation in accordance with 
the Kung-yang school of the Ch’un-ts’iu. This interpretation goes back to Chuang 
P’eng-tsu,3°) who at an unknown time during the reign of Emperor Siian held the 
then only chair of the Ch’un-ts’iu, and who participated in the discussions in the 
Pavilion at the Stone Canal in 51 B.C.) The influence of the Chuang 
interpretation dates therefore from Emperor Siian’s time. The chief experts on 
the Chuang interpretation in accordance with the Kung-yang school during 
Kuang-wu’s reign were Ting Kung, Chen Yii, Chou Tse, Chung Hing, and Lou 
Wang. The first three of these were appointed to the chair (HHS 79B,109B:8a, 
8b, 9b). 

The second chair was for the Yen interpretation in accordance with the 
Kung-yang school of the Ch’un-ts’iu. This interpretation goes back to Yen An-lo, 
a contemporary of Chuang P’eng-tsu, with whom he had studied under Kuei 
Meng. No chair was established for this interpretation during Former Han, 
unless it was among those created in A.D. 4. The only well-known expert on the 
Yen interpretation in accordance with the Kung-yang school in Kuang-wu’s time 
was Chang Hiian, and he was appointed to the chair (HHS 79B, 109B: 10b—1 1a).+!) 

The fifteen chairs in Kuang-wu’s time discussed so far all belonged to the New 
Text school. This does not mean that the Old Text school was dormant. Its 
support by Wang Mang was not held against it by Kuang-wu, and it was 
extremely active during his reign. This produced in turn a vindictive backlash 
from the New Text school. The Old Text school, interpreting the ritual and 
administrative rules of the classics differently from the New Text school,#) 
recommended different policies for the nation. It also sponsored certain old texts 
and was anxious to have these recognized in the curriculum of the Academy. The 
texts or schools advocated during Kuang-wu’s reign were chiefly seven: 

1. The Fei interpretation of the Yi, also called the Old Text version of the Yi. 
The founder of this school was Fei Chih who lived toward the end of Former Han 
times (HHS 79A,109A:3b). 

2. The Kao interpretation of the Yi. The founder of this school was Kao Siang, 
a contemporary of Fei Chih (HHS 79A,109A:3b). 
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3. The Ku-wen shang-shu or Old Text version of the Shang-shu, deciphered 
toward the end of the 2nd century B.C. by K’ung An-kuo (HHS 79A, 
109A:7b-8a). 

4. The Mao interpretation of the Shih. The founders of this school were Mao 
Heng and his nephew Mao Ch’ang in the 2nd century B.C. (HHS 79B, 
109B: 1la).43) 

5. The Yi-li or Lost Rites, consisting of chapters of the Li in ancient writing 
deciphered toward the end of the 2nd century B.C. by K’ung An-kuo (HHS 79B, 
109B:6b). 

6. The Chou kuan or Offices of Chou (= Chou Ii or Rites of Chou), a pre-Han 
work sponsored by Liu Hin (d. A.D. 23). 

7. The Tso-chuan or Tso Commentary to the Ch’un-ts’iu, a pre-Han work also 
sponsored by Liu Hin. 

The Ku-wen shang-shu, the Mao interpretation of the Shih, the Yi-li, and the 
Tso-chuan had been given chairs in A.D. 4,“) But these had ceased to exist with 
Wang Mang’s death in A.D. 23. 

The most famous sponsors of the Old Text school in Kuang-wu’s time were 
Huan T’an, Han Hin, Tu Lin, Cheng Hing, Cheng Chung, Ch’en Yiian, Kia 
K’uei, Wei Hung, Chou Fang, Li Feng, and Sii Siin. Huan T’an was a general 
supporter of the school, without himself engaging in text-critical studies (HHS 
28A,58A: 1a; 36,66:4b, 9b). Han Hin is not recorded to have been a scholar, but he 
advocated in A.D. 27 recognition of the Fei interpretation of the Yi, and of the 
Tso-chuan (HHS 36,66:7b; 79B,109B:15a).45) Tu Lin taught the Ku-wen 
shang-shu and possessed one chapter of it which he prized above all else (HHS 
25,57:6a; 36,66:4b, 9b; 79A,109A:15b). Cheng Hing had studied with Liu Hin and 
was an authority on the Chou kuan and Tso-chuan (HHS 27,57:6a; 36,66: 1a, 4b, 
9b; 79B,109B:5b—6a, 15a). Cheng Chung, Cheng Hing’s son, was an expert on the 
Fei interpretation of the Yi, the Mao Interpretation of the Shih, and the Chou 
kuan (HHS 79A,109A:7b; 79B,109B:6b, 7b). Ch’en Yiian was a master of the Fei 
interpretation of the Yi and of the Tso-chuan (HHS 36,66:9b; 79A,109A:7b; 
79B,109B:15a). Kia K’uei taught the Ku-wen shang-shu, the Mao interpetation of 
the Shih, and the Tso-chuan (HHS 79A, 109A: 16a; 36,66:4b, 12b; 79B,109B:6b). 
Wei Hung was an authority on the Ku-wen shang-shu and the Mao interpretation 
of the Shih (HHS 27,57:6a; 36,66:4b; 79B,109B:5b—6a).4) Chou Fang was an 
expert on the Ku-wen shang-shu (HHS 79A, 109A: 11a). Li Feng was a master of 
the Tso-chuan (HHS 36,66:1la; 79B,109B: 15a). Su Sun, finally, was a specialist 
on the Ku-wen shang-shu (HHS 27,57:6a; 79B,109B:6a). 

While the New and Old Text schools were hostile to each other, the dividing 
line between them was not always sharply marked. This was because some 
scholars became master of both new and old texts. The just-mentioned Old Text 
scholar Cheng Hing not only studied the Chou kuan and Tso-chuan but also the 
Kung-yang school of the Ch’un-ts’iu (HHS 36,66: 1a). The Old Text scholar Kia 
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K’uei was not only expert on the Ku-wen shang-shu, the Mao interpretation of 
the Shih, and the Tso-chuan, but also the Senior Hia-hou interpretation of the 
Shang-shu, the Ku-liang school of the Ch’un-ts’iu, and the Kuo yu (Discussions 
of the States).) Yin Min devoted himself to both schools by studying the 
Qu-yang interpretation of the Shang-shu, and the Ku-liang school of the 
Ch’un-ts’iu on the one hand, and the Ku-wen shang-shu, the Mao interpretation 
of the Shih, and the Tso-chuan on the other (HHS 79A,109A: 10a). 

The Old Text scholars could have no expectation of displacing New Text 
orthodoxy, but they struggled for at least one or two chairs at the Academy in 
addition to those of the New Text persuasion. In A.D. 27, the Prefect of the 
Masters of Writing, Han Hin, memorialized that Erudits should be appointed for 
the Fei interpretation of the Yi and the Tso-chuan. The emperor ordered a 
discussion, which was held at the New Year reception of A.D. 28 on the Cloud 
Terrace of the Southern Palace.#) Among the participants were the Three 
Excellencies, the Nine Ministers, and the Erudits, all Erudits being, of course, 
members of the New Text school. Kuang-wu ordered Fan Sheng, Erudit for the 
Liang-k’iu interpretation of the Yi, to give his opinion first. Fan Sheng rose from 
his mat and stated that the Tso-chuan did not emanate from Confucius, and that 
former emperors had not been interested in preserving this text. He also claimed 
falsely that there were no experts on the Tso-chuan, and urged that no chair be 
established. In the ensuing discussion, he argued with Han Hin, the Grand Palace 
Grandee Hii Shu, and others until the end of the audience at noon. After Fan 
Sheng had withdrawn, he wrote a memorial in which he marshaled further 
arguments against the proposal. He alleged that heterodox doctrines were taking 
advantage of His Majesty’s support of learning, and struggled for advancement. 
Recently, the high officials had proposed the appointment of an Erudit for the 
King interpretation of the Yi. Since this had been approved, the followers of the 
Fei interpretation of the Yi and of the Tso-chuan had gained hope. If these were 
given chairs, the adherents of the Kao interpretation of the Yi, of the Tsou 
interpretation of the Ch’un-ts’iu, of the Kia interpretation of the Ch’un-ts’iu,*) 
and other irregular schools would all seek recognition. Fan Sheng then quoted the 
Lun-yii, and even the Lao-tzu, for support.) He maintained that the Fei 
interpretation of the Yi, and the Tso-chuan had no orthodox masters, and that 
earlier emperors had been doubtful about them. At present, the emperor was in 
the process of establishing his rule, and chairs for the Fei interpretation of the Yi 
and for the Tso-chuan were not an urgent matter. Confucius says: ‘‘The study of 
Strange doctrines is injurous indeed!’ (Lun-yii II:16).s'!) His Majesty should 
doubt what was doubted by former emperors, and trust what was trusted by 
former emperors. Having quoted the Ys, Fan Sheng concluded that the Five 
Classics have their root in Confucius. He then listed the shortcomings of the 
Tso-chuan, 14 instances in all. 

Supporters of the Old Text school countered Fan Sheng’s attack by 
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memoralizing that His Excellency the Grand Astrologer (i.e. Ssu-ma Ts’ien) had 
often quoted the Tso-chuan. Fan Sheng responded in still another memorial that 
His Excellency the Grand Astrologer had contradicted the Five Classics and had 
erred about the sayings of Confucius. He was now able to report another 31 
shortcomings of the Tso-chuan (HHS 36,66:7b—9a). 

It was probably at this point that the Old Text scholar Ch’en Yuan presenteda 
major memorial in rebuttal. He was personally involved, since he was a master of 
the very texts under discussion, the Fei interpretation of the Yi, and the 
Tso-chuan. He stated that the Tso-chuan belonged to the mainstream of 
Confucian tradition, and complimented the emperor for inviting Opinions on it 
rather than reaching a decision on his own. The Erudit Fan Sheng and others have 
memorialized against a chair for the Tso-chuan and have listed 45 instances 
where His Excellency the Grand Astrologer and that text are in conflict. But they 
exaggerate small discrepancies into great errors, and point at minutiae as though 
they were profundities. Fan Sheng and others have furthermore stated that no 
chair should be established because former Emperors had not considered the 
Tso-chuan a Classic. But if later rulers in every respect were to follow the 
practices of earlier sovereigns, then P’an-keng’2) should not have moved his 
capital to Yin, the Duke of Chou should not have built the Lo City, and His 
Majesty should not have his capital east of the mountains.53) Emperor Wu had 
liked the Kung-yang school, whereas his heir-apparent born to the Empress Wei 
had liked the Ku-liang school. An edict ordered the heir-apparent only to study 
the Kung-yang school. But when the future Emperor Sian learned that [his late 
grandfather] the heir-apparent had liked the Ku-liang school, he studied it 
himself. After he had ascended the throne and held the discussion in the Pavilion 
at the Stone Canal [of 51 B.C.], the Ku-liang school began to flourish. This 
proved that former emperors had taken initiative and did not inevitably imitate 
each other. Confucius says: “‘[The linen cap is that prescribed by the rules of 
ceremony, but now] a silk one is worn. It is economical, and I follow the common 
practice. When it comes to bowing below [the hall, it is prescribed by the rules of 
ceremony, but now the practice is to bow only after ascending it. That 1s arrogant, 
and] I thereupon oppose it’’ (Lun-yii [X:3).54) Now, one who has the faculty of 
sight sees on his own and is not misled about vermilion and purple colours, and 
one who has the faculty of hearing listens on his own and is not led astray about 
clear and turbid tones. You have chosen the right conduct of bowing below the 
hall like Confucius, which shows that you are deeply sagacious and see on your 
own. If you establish a chair for the Tso-chuan, the fortune for the empire would 
be extreme (HHS 36,66:9b-1 1a). 

After Kuang-wu had received Ch’en Yuan’s memorial, he ordered a full 
discussion of the issue. Fan Sheng and Ch’en Yuan argued with each other, until 
the emperor decided for the Old Text school and ordered an Erudit for the 
Tso-chuan to be appointed. The Grand Master of Ceremonies drew up a list of 
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four candidates, headed by Ch’en Yiian. But since Ch’en Yiian had been so 
intimately involved in the recent discussion, Kuang-wu selected the second man 
on the list, Li Feng. This did not end the opposition of the New Text school. The 
wrangling continued at the court, even involving the Three Excellencies and Nine 
Ministers. When Li Feng died after a while, Kuang-wu put an end to the conflict 
by not replacing him. This meant that the chair for the Tso-chuan lapsed (HHS 
36,66:1la; 79B,109B: 15a). 

The victory of the New Text school was temporarily complete. No Old Text 
chair was ever established again during Later Han. Supporters of the Old Text 
school did not suffer politically in Kuang-wu’s reign. Han Hin, through whose 
initiative the chair for the Tso-chuan had been established in A.D. 28, became 
Grand Minister over the Masses on Apr. 16, A.D. 37. The Old Text master Tu Lin 
was appointed Grand Minister of Works on Dec. 7, A.D. 46. But, as scholars, the 
adherents of the Old Text school were intellectually isolated. Ch’en Yuan, for 
instance, continued to offer advice on state rituals and was always rejected (HHS 
36,66:12a). Not a single Old Text expert was consulted about the Feng and Shan 
sacrifices. Although Emperor Chang leaned toward the Old Text school, the 
discussions in the Lodge of the White Tiger of A.D. 79 to 80 ended 
inconclusively. The classics which were engraved on stone tablets from A.D. 175 
to 183 and set up at the Academy all belonged to the New Text school.'s) 
Nevertheless, the Old Text school quietly gained in strength due to the brilliance 
of such scholars as Ma Jung (79-166) and Cheng Hiian (127-200). The time was 
approaching when it could no longer be ignored. Recognition came immediately 
after the fall of Later Han in the successor state of Wei, and with it an intolerance 
equal to that of its former rival. The New Text school was pushed aside and 
suffered the tragic fate of near oblivion.*) 

Kuang-wu’s support of learning is shown not only by the early establishment 
of the Academy. He had the surviving Former Han imperial archives and books 
brought from Ch’ang-an to Lo-yang, 2000 vehicles being required for the 
transport (HHS 79A,109A:3a). He expressed his concern for the transmission of 
the classics (HHS 79A,109A:1a) by repeated visits to the Academy. Two such 
visits are documented, the first for the 10th month (Oct./Nov.) of A.D. 29, and 
the second for some time between A.D. 43 and 51 (HHS 1A:26a; 37,67:2a).57) 
That there were others is proved by a memorial of A.D. 31 which refers to a 
recent visit to the Academy (HHS 33,63:5b). 

It happened that the emperor ordered a scholar to speak on a classic during an 
audience, and he was tolerant about the ego of Erudits. Tai P’ing was told on one 
occasion to address the assembled Three Excellencies and Nine Ministers, 
presumably on the King interpretation of the Yi on which he was an expert. 
Instead of sitting in the customary place which, ex officio, he occupied during 
court meetings, he remained standing. Asked by Kuang-wu for his reason, he 
stated that when an Erudit discusses a classic he takes precedence over all other 
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officials. The emperor immediately seated him in a position of honour (HHS 79A, 
109A:6b). At a New Year audience, Kuang-wu amused himself by having experts 
on the classics test each other on their knowledge. Whenever someone failed, his 
mat was taken away from him and given to the victor. In the end, the same Tai 
P’ing was sitting on more than fifty mats (HHS 79A,109A:7a).:8) At another 
audience, Huan Jung was ordered to explain a classic. This must have been the 
Ou-yang interpretation of the Shang-shu for which he later received a chair (HHS 
37,67:1b). Sometimes the emperor examined a man on his classical expertise 
before appointing him to office. Ting Kung, a specialist on the Chuang 
interpretation of the Ch’un-ts’iu, had taught this text to a certain Chung Hing. 
While Ting Kung was Privy Treasurer,) he recommended Chung Hing for his 
scholarly disposition and high intelligence. Kuang-wu summoned Chung Hing to 
an audience, questioned him on the classic, and then appointed him as 
Gentleman-of-the-Palace 79B,109B:9b). The emperor gave such tests even 
during travels. Passing once through Ju-nan commandery ona tour of inspection, 
he summoned all the Division Heads and examined them on the classics.) One, 
by name of Chou Fang, an expert on the Ku-wen shang-shu,*') did best and was 
promoted to become the Assistant of his Grand Administrator (HHS 79A, 
109A: 11a). 

But Kuang-wu’s interest in classical learning did not blind him to the 
shortcomings of scholars, and he did not like pedantry and long-windedness. He 
ordered, for instance, the just-mentioned Chung Hing to remove repetitions from 
the explanations by paragraphs and sentences to the Chuang interpretation on the 
Ch’un-ts’iu before teaching it to the heir-apparent (HHS 79B,109B:9b). In A.D. 
56, he noted in an edict that the explanations by paragraphs and sentences to the 
Five Classics were too long and numerous and that they should be reduced (HHS 
3:6a). 

The emperor demonstrated his concern for education especially by the care 
with which he brought up his two heirs-apparent. It will be recalled that Liu 
K’iang was heir-apparent from July 10, A.D. 26, to Aug. 20, A.D. 43, and that he 
was replaced by the future Emperor Ming from the latter date.*2) Liu K’1ang was 
taught the Han interpretation of the Shih (HHS 29,59: 14a). He must have studied 
other texts as well, but no further details are known. The future Emperor Ming 
was taught the Shih interpretation of the Yi, the Ou-yang interpretation of the 
Shang-shu, and probably alsos3) the Chuang interpretation of the Shang-shu and 
the Lun-yii (HHS 2:1b; 37,67:1b; 79A,109A:4b; 79B,109B:2a, 9b; 81,111:3a). 
Emperor Ming was therefore better educated than his father, who is only 
recorded to have studied the Shang-shu (HHS 1A:2a). He was certainly better 
educated than his mother, the Empress Yin, who seems to have been almost 
illiterate (HHS 32,62:10a). But he was surpassed by his future empress, Ma 
Yiian’s daughter, who had studied the Yi, the Ch’un-ts’iu, the Ch’u tz’u (Elegies 
of Ch’u), the Chou kuan, and the writings of Tung Chung-shu (ca. 175—ca. 105).6) 
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One of the major intellectual issues of Kuang-wu’s time was whether or not to 
accept the ch’an-wei. The ch’an were simple oracle texts, such as the Ho t’uand 
the Lo shu. The wei or ‘“woof”’ to the classics (King = ‘‘warp’’) attempted to 
discover their supposed hidden meanings. These two types of literature fused 
into the ch’an-wei or apocryphal texts with their prognostications and 
revelations.*5) They attained a wide circulation toward the end of Former Han, 
and their predictions were used as propaganda to justify both Wang Mang’s claim 
to the throne and that of Kuang-wu and other pretenders. Kuang-wu must have 
known in one part of his mind that prophecies were not only interpreted but also 
freshly manufactured in his favour. Yet even though he was a rational man in 
other respects, he managed to combine this knowledge with a stubborn trust in 
their veracity. Scholars who contradicted him suffered for their courage. 

Kuang-wu quoted a prophecy even while ascending the throne on Aug. 5, A.D. 
25 (HHS 1A:16a; chih 7:3a).©) Immediately thereafter, he began to base policy 
decisions on the prognostications of apocryphal texts. He selected in that way the 
General Who Pacifies the Ti Barbarians, Sun Hien, to become Acting 
Commander-in-chief.”) The high officials were so displeased about it that the 
emperor gave in and instead appointed Wu Han as Commander-in-chief on Aug. 
28, A.D. 25 (TKK 20:8a; HHS 22,52:3b;82A,112A:2a). But when he chose Wang 
Liang to become Grand Minister of Works because of a prophecy,*) he 
succeeded in pushing through the appointment on Aug. 23, A.D. 25 (HHS 
22,52:4b; 82A,112A:2a).%) 

Trying to decide who should be coadjutor at the annual sacrifices to Heaven, 
Kuang-wu again was influenced by the apocryphal texts. When the matter was 
first discussed at a conference in A.D. 26, it was brought out that according to a 
revelation Yao was the son of the Red Lord. This seems to have been enough to 
persuade the emperor, but not the officials. They offered the majority advice that 
the Eminent Founder of the Han should be coadjutor, which Kuang-wu 
reluctantly accepted (TKK 1:6a). But he was not satisfied and ordered a second 
discussion in A.D. 31.) He consulted the Old Text scholar Cheng Hing,7') and 
asked him how it would be to settle the question through the revelations. Cheng 
Hing replied that he did not use them. The emperor flew into a rage and inquired 
whether Cheng Hing condemned them. Cheng Hing became afraid and said that 
while there were books he had not yet studied there were no books which he 
condemned. His relative frankness had nevertheless been enough to lose him the 
confidence of the emperor (HHS 36,66:4a—4b). 

Between A.D. 25 and 28, the Old Text supporter Huan T’an presented a 
memorial in which he warned Kuang-wu against the apocryphal texts. He 
complimented him on rejecting the Men of Recipes, i.e. the pursuit of 
immortality, but deplored his trust in revelations. Even though these might 
occasionally come true, they were not different from divination and numerology. 
They should therefore be repudiated in favour of the correct meaning of the Five 
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Classics. The emperor was exceedingly displeased with this memorial (HHS 
28A,58A:4a—4b). He had a second conflict with Huan T’an, when he held a 
conference in about A.D. 28 in order to decide on a site for the Spiritual 
Terrace.7) Although he no longer could have been in doubt about Huan T’an’s 
attitude, he informed him that he wished to determine the locality through 
revelations and asked for his opinion. Huan T’an remained silent for a while and 
then said that he did not study them. When Kuang-wu wanted to know the 
reason, Huan T’an again stated his objection. The emperor became infuriated 
and ordered him beheaded. Huan T’an knocked his head on the ground until the 
blood ran. In the end, Kuang-wu let him go, but sent him away from the court. 
Huan T’an died en route to a lowly post in the local administration (HHS 28A, 
58A:4b—Sa; 82A,112A:2a—2b). 

Why is it that Kuang-wu reacted so vehemently to criticism of the apocryphal 
texts? I agree with the great commentator Wang Sien-k’ien (1842-—1917)73) and 
Pokora”) that to Kuang-wu opposition to the prognostications meant disloyalty 
to his dynasty. He and his party had intellectually justified his claim to the throne 
by prophecies.’5) It has been seen to what length he went in quoting several of 
these on the stone stele which was placed on the summit of Mount T’ai after the 
Feng and Shan sacrifices of A.D. 56.7%) Kuang-wu had convinced himself that his 
rise really had been fortetold by oracles, and from there it is a small step toa 
superstitious acceptance of their infallability in all matters. He therefore 
consulted them often and permitted them to make up his mind for him as, for 
instance, in the case of the Feng and Shan sacrifices.”) No wonder that he 
reacted harshly to critics of the genre. 

Kuang-wu was not, of course, the only one to have faith in the apocryphal 
texts. Others professed belief in them, either because of genuine conviction or 
spurred by opportunism. Especially illuminating is the case of Tou Jung. While 
still an independent warlord in the Kan-su Corridor, he held a conference in A.D. 
29 whether or not to join Kuang-wu.”) His advisers argued that the restoration of 
the Han and the elevation of Kuang-wu had been predicted by oracles. They also 
noted that Kuang-wu was the most powerful of the pretenders. His Mandate was 
therefore proved by oracles and the affairs of men (HHS 23,53:3a—3b).”%) The 
argument was not disingenuous. Tou Jung believed in the apocrypha, and in A.D. 
378) complained to the emperor that his fifteen-year old son obstinately refused 
to study them (HHS 23,53:8b). Others who, perhaps self-servingly, encouraged 
the emperor’s belief in prophecies were Chu Fou and Chang Ch’un (HHS 
33,63:6a; 35,65:1b). 

Kuang-wu, nevertheless, faced the serious dilemma that Wang Mang also had 
made use of prognostications to justify his enthronement, and that these had 
been listed by Ts’ui Fa and others in A.D.9 (HS 99A:34b). He could not brand 
Wang Mang a usurper, and at the same time accept oracles in the man’s favour. It 
became necessary, therefore, toexpurgate Ts’ui Fa’s items from the catalogue of 
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prognostications. The emperor decided to entrust this task to Yin Min, an expert 
on both the New and Old Text schools.#!) But Yin Min replied that the apocrypha 
were not written by sages, and that they contained such vulgarities as split 
characters.82) To the emperor’s great annoyance, Yin Min refused the 
assignment, and consequently was not promoted for along time (HHS 79A, 109A; 
10a—10b; 82A,112A:2a—2b). The Erudit for the Han interpretation of the Shih, Sie 
Han, was more pliable and carried out the expurgation (HHS 79B,109B:3b). 

In A.D. 56, Kuang-wu took the final step of proclaiming the apocrypha 
canonical works (HHS 1B:22b). Thereafter, they were not seriously challenged 
for a long time. It is only from the Sth century onward that these texts were 
gradually proscribed. Significantly, they were during Later Han kept in the Stone 
House of the Southern Palace in Lo-yang (HHS 61,91:14b).%) It was the only 
library built of stone in both palace compounds, intended, obviously, to protect 
the apocrypha above all other records from fire. 
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CHAPTER VIII. EMPEROR KUANG-WU 


These volumes must end with an assessment of Kuang-wu’s role in Chinese 
history. In doing so, atrap must be avoided. We cannot trust the judgement of the 
ancient historian. Guided by his philosophy of history, he tries to substantiate 
that dynasty founders were worthy of Heaven’s Mandate and that dynasty losers 
were not. He therefore overstates the roles of both. The modern historian should 
not echo such simplistic judgement but let the facts speak for themselves. By that 
process, a man like Wang Mang, who did not establish a dynasty and yet ruled 
China as emperor for fourteen years, has nowhere to go in our estimate but up, 
while a successful dynasty founder like Kuang-wu has nowhere to go but down. 
The danger to be avoided is being swept too far in directions exactly opposite to 
those taken by the ancient historian. 


Wang Mang was not the devious, megalomaniac, inept, and hypocritical 
usurper depicted by Pan Ku. He was an able and ambitious man, whose policies 
were either firmly rooted in Han practice or, as in his attempted land reform, had 
been warmly advocated before him. There is no major difference between him 
and the Han emperors, other than, perhaps, a tendancy toward Confucian 
pedantry. His foreign policy, in spite of Pan Ku, was successful. All evidence 
indicates that Wang Mang had the full support of officialdom. He did not fall 
through mistakes of his own but, as I have shown, because of the cumulative 
effects of two changes in the course of the Yellow River. Wang Mang’s support 
faded away only when peasant unrest, ultimately caused by the Yellow River, 
could no longer be contained. 


In contrast to Wang Mang, Kuang-wu became emperor by accident. He was 
not a major figure in the uprising in A.D. 22, but completely overshadowed by his 
brother Liu Po-sheng. The latter was the undisputed leader of the Nan-yang 
gentry, and in the normal course of events would have been proclaimed emperor. 
His ambitions were thwarted by the need to augment his forces. The bands of 
peasants which joined his cause were led by chieftains with ambitions of their 
own. They outmanoeuvred Liu Po-sheng and on Mar. 11, A.D. 23, enthroned the 
Keng-shih Emperor. This was another Liu and a distant relative of Po-sheng. 


The enthronement of the Keng-shih Emperor should have spelled the end of 
Kuang-wu’s fortunes, as it did for his brother. Liu Po-sheng was executed by the 
new ruler in the late summer of A.D. 23, and Kuang-wu was in fear for his own 
life. But the Keng-shih Emperor committed four follies which gave Kuang-wu 
the opportunity he needed: he spared Kuang-wu’s life, he sent Kuang-wu on an 
independent mission to the northern part of the Great Plain, he moved the capital 
to Ch’ang-an when he did not yet control the east, and he withdrew his support 
from the former chieftains. While the government of the Keng-shih Emperor 
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collapsed, Kuang-wu gained control of the populous northern plain. Aided and 
guided by his followers, he half-reluctantly ascended the throne on Aug. 5, A.D. 
2): 

Having become emperor almost by default, Kuang-wu quickly grew in stature. 
He had the ability to recognize and reward talent, and to attract lasting loyalties. 
An excellent psychologist, he knew how to flatter or threaten as the situation 
demanded. He was short-tempered but usually fair-minded. Except for his trust 
in the apocryphal texts, he was a rational and pragmatic man. Strong-willed, he 
was a ruler in fact as well as name. He also was charming and witty, and knew 
how to relax with old friends. 

Kuang-wu’s military ability is not in doubt, He brought the civil war to a 
victorious conclusion, and then managed the difficult adjustment from war to 
peace. He saw himself as a restorer of the Han, and gained propaganda 
advantages from that stance. The continuity of the imperial Liu house was 
emphasized by the ancestral rituals drawn up during his reign. But, in practice, 
Kuang-wu acted as a dynasty founder. He continued but also modified the 
institutions of his predecessors, and he granted no privileges to the national 
gentry of the past. New and different clans rose with him to power. 

The motives for Kuang-wu’s reorganization of the government were 
efficiency and frugality. He did not hesitate to adopt some of Wang Mang’s 
innovations, and to employ Wang Mang’s former officials. Civil service 
recruitment followed the Former Han system, with the recommendation of 
Abundant Talents added as a refinement from A.D. 36. Law enforcement was 
relatively fair. The economy recovered, and industry was stimulated by the 
decentralization of the monopolies. Education was a major concern of the 
government. 

On the negative side, Kuang-wu reinstated the unpopular jen privilege of civil 
service recruitment. He amalgamated the private purse of the emperor with the 
public purse of the government, thereby inviting dishonesty in his successors. He 
was inconsistent in the application of the law, being overly lenient particularly to 
his relatives. He did not repair the dikes of the Yellow River, thereby accelerating 
the depopulation of the southern plain. He did not stand up to the intolerance of 
the New Text school of Confucianism. He could be willful in his relation to the 
cabinet, acerbating the normal institutional conflict between him and it. He gave 
preference to men from two territories, his home commandery Nan-yang and the 
northwest. In these matters, Kuang-wu exhibited a lack of foresight typical for 
him. He had the tendency, when faced with difficult decisions, to be swayed by 
what was practicable at the moment, without realizing the long-range 
consequences of his policies. On balance, however, the achievements of 
Kuang-wu’s domestic policies by far outweigh the failures. It is the weakness of 
his foreign policy which ruins the historical reputation of the man. 

Kuang-wu did well only in Indo-China, which he forcefully kept within the 
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empire. In the southwest, he inaugurated in A.D. 51 a policy of admitting 
barbarians from beyond the border into the empire. It was expedient at the time, 
but not to China’s interest in the long run. The southwest was thinly inhabited by 
the Chinese. The aboriginals were being culturally assimilated but maintained a 
considerable tribal independence. To admit additional aboriginals, a policy 
continued by Kuang-wu’s successors, strengthened the non-Chinese element in 
the southwest, and eventually led to the emergence of the independent state of 
Nan-chao in the 7th century. 

While it could be argued that China simply was not strong enough to stem the 
influx of aboriginals into the southwest, such an apology cannot be made for the 
north. Kuang-wu was defeatist in the face of Tibetan pressure, and would have 
abandoned territory had it not been for Ma Yiian. He rejected pro-Chinese 
sentiments in the Western Region. Worst of all, he failed to exploit dissention 
among the Hiung-nu. When their tribal federation split into the Southern and 
Northern Hiung-nu in A.D. 48, Kuang-wu had two choices. He could have allied 
himself with the Southern Hiung-nu and victoriously escorted them to the grazing 
grounds north of the Gobi. Or he could have allied himself with the Northern 
Hiung-nu in order to dislodge the Southern Hiung-nu from the Chinese 
northwest. Kuang-wu chose to do neither. Although such campaigns were 
militarily and economically possible, he acquiesced to the presence of the 
Southern Hiung-nu on Chinese territory. This policy of laissez faire set another 
precedent which was followed by Kuang-wu’s successors. It led to increasing 
friction between the Southern Hiung-nu and the Chinese, the Chinese 
depopulation of the northwest, the outbreak of the Hiung-nu wars, and the loss of 
North China in A.D. 316. Measured against Kuang-wu’s disastrous foreign 
policy, his achievements pale. He founded a dynasty which functioned until A.D. 
189 and continued in name until A.D. 220. But he also planted the seeds of the 
long and bitter division which rent China from A.D. 316 to 589. Assessed within 
the relatively narrow frame of a single dynasty, Kuang-wu would rank among the 
better rulers of China. But judged against the larger expanse of history, he 
brought calamity to his nation. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


1) Lo-yang belonged to Ho-nan commandery and was situated 20 /i NE of the present hien with the same 
name, Ho-nan. 

2) Ch’ang-an belonged to King-chao-yin and was situated 13 /i NW of present Si-an hien, Shen-si. 

3) For details see Bielenstein, Lo-yang. 

4) See my forthcoming The Bureaucracy of Han Times, Cambridge University Press, England. The reader 
is referred to this work for details. 

5) Official status was expressed by a scale which from 8 B.C. consisted of eighteen ranks: 10,000 shih, Fully 
2000 shih, 2000 shih, Equivalent to 2000 shih, 1000 shih, Equivalent to 1000 shih, 600 shih, Equivalent to 600 
shih, 400 shih, Equivalent to 400 shih, 300 shih, Equivalent to 300 shih, 200 shih, Equivalent to 200 shih, 100 
shih, Equivalent to 100 shih, Officials Whose Salaries are in Terms of Tou, Accessory Clerks. Since shih (10 tou 
= 1 shih) here means bushel, the scale must once have expressed salary in kind. It had ceased to do so and 
become a mere tool for ranking. Each official’s place on the scale depended on his current office, not on his 
bureaucratic seniority. ; 

6) This was Cho Mao. 

7) When the regency was revived on Oct. 29, A.D. 89, it was with the title of General-in-chief. 

8) See pp. 60 ff. 

9) Acorresponding office in the ministry of the Commander-in-chief was abolished not later than this time. 

10) For this purpose, the Grand Master of Ceremonies, the Superintendent of the Imperial Household, and 
the Commandant of the Guards fell under the jurisdiction of the Grand Commandant; the Grand Coachman, the 
Commandant of Justice, and the Grand Herald under that of the Minister over the Masses; and the Director of 
the Imperial Clan, the Grand Minister of Agriculture, and the Privy Treasurer under that of the Grand Minister 
of Works (Han-kuan 4a, Sa, 7a). 

1!) These sacrifices had been established in 165 B.C. (HS 4:16a). Yung prefecture during Han belonged to 
Yu-fu-feng commandery and was situated 7 /i S of present Feng-siang hien, Shen-si. 

12) See pp. 42, 182. 

13) See p. 171. 

14) See p. 20. 

15) See pp. 25, 157. 

16) It might be added that Kuang-wu changed the title of Grandee Remonstrant to Grandee Remonstrant and 
Consultant (HHS chih 25:6b). Cf. p. 53. 

17) See Bodde, Festivals in Classical China, pp. 297-302. 

18) In the case of the former office, it is explicitly stated that it was abolished (HHS chih 26: 1b). The latter is 
not mentioned in the Later Han texts and therefore must have been discontinued also. 

19) A second Assistant was again appointed from A.D. 82 and made responsible for the Treasury of the 
Grand Minister of Agriculture (HHS 7:3b; chih 26:!b). He replaced the Prefect of the Imperial Treasury, who 
had been appointed during Former Han and perhaps also the early years of Later Han. 

20) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 59-60. 

21) For the last-mentioned office, see p. 23. 

22) See pp. 14, 16. 

23) If a former Excellency was appointed to this position, his rank was increased to 2000 shih (Han-kuan yi 
A:23a, 23b). 

24) See p. 20. 

25) The Hunting Dog Prison was reestablished on Feb. 13, A.D. 98 (HHS 4: 10b), but the sources do not state 
whether it then still was administered by the Privy Treasurer. 

26) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 78-80. 

27) See p. 12. 
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28) Ch'ii T'ung-tsu, Han Social Structure, p. 234, is wrong in saying that Emperor Kuang-wu began to 
replace the ordinary officials with eunuchs in all posts within the palace. Palace offices had been held by 
eunuchs before him. 

29) HHS chih 26:Sa. Emperor Ling (r. 168-189) exceeded the statutory limit by appointing twelve Regular 
Palace Attendants (HHS 78,108: 19a). 

30) The two officials responsible for the Drying House and the Imperial Prison of the Lateral Courts were 
subordinates of the eunuch Prefect of the Lateral Courts, whose title had been created in 104 B.C. (HS 
19A:16b). 

3!) The term kuei-jen had been used in Former Han times, but only in the descriptive sense of ‘‘honourable 
lady’”’ or *‘nobles’’. 

32) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 41-44. 

33) The remaining Enclosure was commanded by the Prefect of the Enclosure of the Left. On Aug. 3, A.D. 
124, the government added one Prefect of the Enclosure of the Right. Both ranked 600 shih (HHS 5:18b; chih 
27:5b). Cf. Bielenstein, Lo-yang, p. 52: 

34) For the Ch’u-liu Sacrifice, see Bodde, Festivals in Classical China, pp. 327-332. 

35) For the Staff of Authority, see vol. II, p. 35, note 8. 

36) This excludes the capital region under the above-mentioned Colonel Director of the Retainers which was 
of provincial size. 

37) This was Shuo-fang province in the northern Ordos Region which was added to the adjoining Ping 
province (HHS 1B:7b; 31,61:2a). 

38) Inspectors were subsequently appointed until A.D. 188, when for the rest of the dynasty they werc 
replaced by Shepherds (HHS 8:15b). 

39) For details, see vol. III, pp. 25—26. New units were created later in the dynasty 

40) See vol. I, pp. 89, 103-105. 

41) See vol. III, p. 149, and Map 21. 

42) For details, see vol. III, pp. 141 ff. 

43). These supposedly were prefectures with 10,000 households or more. 

44) The office of Commandant of the Capital was not abolished in A.D. 30 together with its counterpart in the 
commanderies. See HHS chih 28:10b, 12a. 

45) Defined as receiving an income from 1000 or more households. 

46) For details, see vol. II, pp. 119-122. 

47) The office had previously been briefly filled in A.D. 30 (HHS 81,111:6a). See vol. III, p. 136, note 1. 

48) Situated NW of present P’ing-fan hien, Kan-su. 

49) Situated NW of present Siian-hua hien, Chahar. 

50) For details, see vol. III, pp. 130-131, 135. 

51) The exact location is unknown. 

52) For details, see vol. III, pp. 119-122. 

53) The office had briefly existed in Former Han times from 78 to 66 B.C. (HS 7:8a; 8:10b). 

54) For details, see vol. III, pp. 127-128. 

55) Han kiu-yi B:6b; Han-kuan yi A:37a. See also Swannn, Food & Money, pp. 31,374, Yang Lien-sheng, 
**Notes on Dr. Swann’s Food and Money’”’, pp. 112-116, and Loewe, Records of Han Administration, pp. 162 
ff. 

56) See pp. 12 ff. 

57) The term Southern Army was originally used for the conscripts at the palace gates led by the 
Commandant of the Guards, but it had become obsolete early in Former Han times. 

58) He abolished the office of the Colonel of the Capital Rampart at an unknown time. The offices of the 
Colonel of the Ch’ang River Encampment and the Colonel of Archers Who Shoot by Sound were abolished in 
A.D. 31, but revived on Aug. 3, A.D. 39. The office of the Colonel of Picked Cavalry was reestablished in A.D. 
33 under the name of Colonel of the Left of the Green Turbans, and then changed back to its old name on Aug. 3, 
A.D. 39. The office of the Colonel of Garrison Cavalry was revived on Aug. 3, A.D. 39. The office of the 
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Colonel of Foot Soldiers was retained unchanged. The offices of the Colonel of Hu Cavalry and the Colonel of 
the Rapid as Tigers were amalgamated with those of the Colonel of the Ch’ang River Encampment and the 
Colonel of Archers Who Shoot by Sound (HHS 1B:4b, 5b, 12a; 13,43:8a, 11b; chih 27:7b). 

59) He was during Former Han stationed at the Ch'ang River southeast of Ch'ang-an. Note that Kuang-wu 
kept the name even though he had moved the capital to Lo-yang. The Colonel of the Ch’ang River Encampment 
was in charge of northern barbarian horsemen. 

60) It belonged to Wei commandery and was situated near present Siin hien, Ho-nan. 

61) For details, see vol. II, pp. 199-212. 

62) Conscripts were during this time also referred to as Emergency Troops. 

63) See vol. II, pp. 200-201. 

64) This was the warlord Wei Ao who in A.D. 26 was given the title of General-in-chief of the Western 
Provinces, in an unsuccessful attempt to win him over to Kuang-wu’s side (HHS 13,43:6b). 

65) Liu Chih, d. A.D. 26 (HHS 17,47:11b; 21,51:7a). 

66) Ts’en P’eng, d. A.D. 35 (HHS 1B:7b). 

67) Wan Siu, d. A.D. 26 (HHS 17,47:11b; 21,51:4b), King Tan, d. A.D. 26 (HHS 22,52:4a), Fu Tsiin, d. A.D. 
31 (HHS 22,52:9a); Chai Tsun, d. A.D. 33 (HHS 20,50:6a), Wang Ch’ang, d. A.D. 36 (HHS 1B:8b). 

68) Keng Yen and Kia Fu retired in A.D. 37 (HHS |B:10a; 17,47:20a; 19,49:9a), Chu Yu on Mar. 13, A.D. 39 
(HHS 1B:11a), and Liu Lung on June 8, A.D. 5! (HHS 1B:19b). It is not clear when Kien T’an retired. Ma Wu 
was sentenced for murder and dismissed in A.D. 37 (HHS 22,52: 11a), but later twice recalled to active service 
(HHS 18,48:6b; 22,52:11b; 24,54:11b). Tu Mao was dismissed in A.D. 39 because of corruption and brutality 
toward civilians (HHS 1B:12b; 22,52:6b). 

69) Ch’en Tsiin was transferred in A.D. 28 (HHS 18,48:11b), Wang Liang in A.D. 29 (HHS 22,52:5a), Feng Yi 
in A.D. 30 (HHS 17,47:9a), Wang Pain A.D. 33 (HHS 20,50:5a), and Ko Yen in A.D. 35 (HHS 18,48:10b). Ma 
Ch’eng was demobilized in A.D. 35 (HHS 24,54:7a) and then entered the civil service on Jan. 6, A.D. 37 (HHS 
1B:8b). All became Grand Administrators of commanderies, one (Ma Ch’eng) after briefly having been Acting 
Grand Minister of Works. 

7) Teng Yii became Grand Minister over the Masses on Aug. 17, A.D. 25 (HHS 1A:16a), Keng Ch’un a 
Grand Administrator in A.D. 26 (HHS 21,51:9b; 22,52:4a), and Li T'ung Grand Minister of Works on June 14, 
A.D. 31 (HHS 1B:4b). Liang T’ung was recognized as Grand Administrator in A.D. 32 (HHS 23,53:8a). Tsang 
Kung became a Grand Administrator in A.D. 36 (HHS 18,48:14a). 

1) This was undoubtedly true also for the single case where the date is unknown. 

72) The two generals who were dismissed (Ma Wu and Tu Mao) retained their marquisates, even though 
these were reduced in size (HHS 22,52:6b, I 1a). 

73) Keng Ch’un received this privilege in A.D. 28 (HHS 21,51:10a), Li T’ung and Liang T’ung in A.D. 36 
(HHS 15,45:3b; 34,64:!1b), Keng Yen, Kia Fu, Ma Wu, and Teng Yii in A.D. 37 (HHS 16,46:4a; 17,47:20a; 
19,49:9a; 22,52:!1a), Ch'en Tsiin in A.D. 38 (HHS 18,48:12a), Tsang Kung and Chu Yu in A.D. 39 (HHS 
18,48:14a; 22,52:2a), and Liu Lung in A.D. 51 (HHS 22,52:9a). 

74) For instance Ma Yiian was appointed General Who Calms the Waves in A.D. 42 to cope with the 
aboriginal uprising in Indo-China, and he held the same title when he attacked the barbarians of Wu-ling 
commandery in A.D. 49. See vol. III, pp. 63-66, 67-73. 

75) Self-serving men may, of course, have lied about their antecedents. Huan T’an is said not to have 
flattered Wang Mang, but he accepted employment from him (HHS 28A,58A:2a). Ch’en Hien supposedly 
rejected employment by Wang Mang (HHS 46,76:4b), but is documented to have filled office during his reign 
(HS 99B: 18a). 

76) Chih Hui (HHS 29,59: 10a—1 1a), Cho Mao (HHS 25,55:2b-3a), Chou Tang (HHS 83,113:4b), Huan Jung 
(HHS 37,67:1a), Hii Yang (HHS 82A,112A:5a), Kao Hii (HHS 79B,109B: 1a), Kuei Tan (HHS 79A,109A:5a), 
K’ung Fen (HHS 31,61:5a), Kuo Hien (HHS 82A,112A:4a), Kuo Tan (HHS 27,57:8b), Liu Mao (HHS 
81,111:4b), Mou Chang (HHS 79A,109A:9a), Shen-t’u Kang (HHS 29,59:3a), Siian Ping (HHS 27,57: 1a), Ts’ai 
Mao (HHS 26,56:10a), Ts’iao Hiian (HHS 81,111:2b), Wang Liang (HHS 27,57:3b), Wang Pa (HHS 83,113:5b), 
Wang Tan (HHS 27,57:2b). 
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77) Chai Tsun (HHS 20,50:5b), Chang Chan (HHS 27,57:2a), Chang Ch’un (HHS 35,65:1a), Chang Tsung 
(HHS 38,68: 1a), Ch’en Tsiin (HHS 18,48:10b), Ch’en Yiian (HHS 36,66:9b), Chou Kia (HHS 81,111:8b), Fan 
Sheng (HHS 36,66:6b), Fan Ye (HHS 77, 107:3a), Feng Yi (HHS 17,47: la—1b), Feng Meng (HHS 83,113:3a—3b), 
Feng Yen (HHS 28A,58A:6a), Fu Chan (HHS 26,56: 1a), Fu Tsiin (HHS 22,52:9a), Fu Lung (HHS 26,56:4b), 
Hiang Chang (HHS 83,113:3a), Hou Pa (HHS 26,56:6a), Huan T’an (HHS 28A,58A:2a), Jen Kuang (HHS 
21,51:1a), Keng Ch’un (HHS 21,51:7b), Kia Fu (HHS 17,47:17b), Kien T’an (HHS 22,52: 9b), King Tan (HHS 
22,52:2b), Ko Yen (HHS 18,48:8b), K’ou Siin (HHS 16,46:17a), Kuo Ki (HHS 31,61:1a), Li Chung (HHS 
21,51:3a), Li T’ung (HHS 15,45:1a), Liang T’ung (HHS 34,64: 1a), Liu P’ing (HHS 39,69:2b), Ma Ch’eng (HHS 
22,52:6b), Ma Yiian (HHS 24,54: 1b), Ou-yang Hi (HHS 79A,109A:8a), Pao Yung (HHS 29,59:5b), P’ei T’ung 
(HHS 1A:9b; 21,51:5a), So-lu Fang (HHS 81,111:7b), Su King (HHS 30A,60A: 1a), Sung Hung (HHS 26,56:8a), 
Tou Jung (HHS 23,53:1a), Tu Lin (HHS 27,57:5a), Tu Shih (HHS 31,61:2b), Tsang Kung (HHS 18,48:12a), 
Ts’en P’eng (HHS 17,47:10b), Wang Liang (HHS 22,52:4a), Wang Pa (HHS 20,50:3a), Wang Lung (HHS 80A, 
110A:7b), Wei Li (HHS 76,106:2a), Wu Han (HHS 18,48:1a), Yii Yen (HHS 33,63:9b). 

78) One of these (Tou Jung) had even fought against Kuang-wu at K’un-yang on July 7, A.D. 23. He had also 
presented a younger sister as a concubine to Wang Yi, Wang Mang’s relative and eventually chosen successor 
(HHS 23,53:1b). 

79) Out of a total of 138 biographies, omitting Pretenders and Warlords Opposing Kuang-wu (10 
biographies), and Virtuous Women (2 biographies), and following the ancient historian in lumping the Two Old 
Ones from Ye-wang together. See vol. I, pp. 26-30. 

80) Chang K’an (HHS 31,61:6b), Cho Mao (HHS 25,55:2b), Chou Tang (HHS 83,113:4b), Fan Sheng (HHS 
36,66:7a), Fan Ye (HHS 77,107:3a), Feng Fang (HHS 33,63:7b), Feng Meng (HHS 83,113:4a), Fu Chan (HHS 
26,56:la), Hia Kung (HHS 80A,110A:8a), Hou Pa (HHS 26,56:6b), Huan T’an (HHS 28A,58A:2a), Kuo Hien 
(HHS 82A,112A:4b), Li T’ung (HHS 15,45:2b), Pao Yung (HHS 29,59:5b), So-lu Fang (HHS 81,111:7b), Sung 
Hung (HHS 26,56:8a), Shen-t’u Kang (HHS 29,59:3b), Teng Ch’en (HHS 15,45:8a), Tu Lin (HHS 27,57:4a), 
Wang Liang (HHS 27,57:4a), Wang Pa (HHS 83,113:5b), Wang Tan (HHS 27,57:3a), Yen Kuang (HHS 
83,113:5b), Yin Shih (HHS 32,62:8b). 

81) But one of these was a recluse who did not serve Kuang-wu either. 

82) See p. 12. 

83) Cf. HS 9:7a. 

84) The Superintendent of the Imperial Household made his recommendation from among the probationary 
Gentlemen, on the basis of eminent merit, long service, talent, and virtue (HHS 61,91:20a). 

85) The figure rose to 18 when later in the dynasty the regent also was invited to make a recommendation. 

86) A simultaneously ordered recommendation of Incorrupt Officials was a system of promotion, not of 
recruitment. | 

87) For instance, Han-kuan yi A:37b mentions a relevant edict of 107 B.C. which is nowhere referred to in 
HS. 

88) This has been unsuccessfully attempted by Kung Yii-fang in his ‘*Si Han chao-kii k’ao”’ and **Tung Han 
chao-kii chih-tu k’ao’’. His articles are marred by errors, omissions, and misprints. 

89) The Grand Palace Grandee Cheng Hing memorialized the eclipse and blamed it on the emperor's 
unwillingness to accept advice (HHS 36,66:3a—4a). See further pp. 59-60. 

90) Observe that this comparison did not strike a jarring note, even though Liu Hin had been a supporter of 
Wang Mang. 

91) See also Pokora, ‘‘Life of Huan T’an’’, pp. 22-23. Sung Hung was the same man who criticized 
Kuang-wu during an audience for looking at a screen with paintings depicting virtuous women (HHS 
26,56:8b-9a), and who refused to marry the emperor's lusty sister. See vol. III, p. 20. 

92) Cheng Hing, Niu Han, Shen-t’u Kang. 

93) Yin Sung. 

94) See pp. 185 ff. 

95) See also Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, p. 45. 

%) These were Huan Jung who at that time either was Privy Treasurer or Grand Master of Ceremonies (HHS 
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37,67:4a), and the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All Purposes Tsung Po (HHS 41,71: 14a). 
For the correction of Sung to Tsung see vol. III, p. 69, note 1. 

97) P’ing-yin prefecture belonged to Ho-nan commandery and was situated | Ji E of present Meng-tsin hien, 
Ho-nan. 

98) Kou-shih prefecture belonged to Ho-nan commandery and was situated 25 I S of present Yen-shih hien, 
Ho-nan. 

9%) They were enfeoffed as kings on May 7, A.D. 26, demoted to dukes on Apr. 2, A.D. 37, and again made 
kings on June 21, A.D. 43. See vol. III, pp. 23, 26, 29. 

100) Ts’ien Han ki 17:9a-9b. This passage has been translated by Dubs, History of Former Han, II, p. 218, 
note 8.2. 

101) See p. 18. 

102) This Former Han institution was ignored by Kuang-wu, and only revived in A.D. 75. 

103) See also Dubs, History of Former Han, Il, p. 186. 

104) The précis of a memorial in response to the edict of A.D. 30 is preserved in HHS 28A,58A: 14a. 

105) The biography of Tu Shih states that while he was an Attending Secretary he presented memorials in 
single sealed envelopes (HHS 26,56:3b). Tu Shih was appointed Attending Secretary in A.D. 25 (HHS 
31,61:2b), was then Prefect of Ch’eng-kao for three years, then Chief Commandant of first P’ei and thereafter 
Ju-nan commandery (HHS 31,61:3a), and finally became Grand Administrator of Nan-yang in A.D. 31 (HHS 
31,61:5a). This means that the memorials in question were written very early in Kuang-wu’s reign. 

106) A frequently occurring term is chih-chao ‘‘Decree Edict’’ (e.g. HHS 1B:16b: 16,46:3b; 17,47:8b; 
23 ,53:3b; chih 4:2b; chih 5:4a). Liu Pin (1022-1088) suggests that this is a corruption: the Empress Wu (d. A.D. 
705) tabooed the character chao ‘‘Edict’’ (because it was similar to her given name) and substituted for it the 
character chih ‘‘Decree’’. Copies of HS and HHS made during her reign had to use the substitute character. 
When later editors again replaced the chih with chao, the scribes sometimes forgot to omit the chih, and this 
produced the erroneous compound chih-chao (HHS 1B:16b, Tsi-kie). Ingeneous though this explanation is, the 
term chih-chao occurs too often in a whole variety of Han texts to be explained away as a scribal error. I agree 
with Oba Osamu, ‘‘Kandai shosho no keitai ni tsuite’’, pp. 5 ff, 19, that chih-chao is a variant of chao-shu or 
chih-shu. 

107) Except that he writes kie-ch'th for Notifications instead of kie-shu. 

108) E.g. HHS 18,48:5b; 83,113:4a. 

109) HHS 1B:9a. 

110) HHS 18,48:5b. 

Ml) HHS 18,48:12a. 

112) Hua K’iao’s Hou Han shu 1:4a. 

113) HHS 26,56:12a. 

114) HHS 81,111:3a. 

115) Wang Mang used the same terminology as the Han. But the dynastic historian, who had to brand Wang 
Mang a usurper, insultingly refers to his edicts as *‘documents”’ (shu). He forgets himself , however, and once 
does mention an ‘‘edict’’ (chao-shu) of Wang Mang (HHS 29,59:5b). 

116) Dubs, History of Former Han, II, p. 278. 

117) For this event, see Bielenstein, Lo-yang, p. 15. 

118) See vol. II, pp. 194, 214. 

119) See vol. III, pp. 124-125. 

120) Note, for instance, that quotations from edicts of Dec. 25, A.D. 52, and Oct. 12, A.D. 55, are identical 
(HHS 1B:20a, 20b). 

121) The author of the last instalment also had to make do with fewer sources. 

122) | exclude the child emperor Ch'ung (r. A.D. 144), 1 edict. 

123) HHS 18,48:15a. The text still exists. 

124) One general even postponed a battle so that it did not take place on the last day of the sexagenary cycle 
but on the auspicious first day of the following one (HHS 16,46:3b). Cf. vol. II, p. 94. 
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125) It might be added that neither did they influence the subject matter of edicts during the various parts of 
the year. 
126) To be exact, the ch’en hour. 
127) See the translation of Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T'ung, II, pp. 495-503. 
128) For instance, Emperors Kuang-wu, Ming, and Chang made tours of inspection to Ch’ang-an in A.D. 42, 
59, and 82 respectively, and sacrificed there at the grave mounds of the eleven Former Han emperors (HHS 
1B:14a; 2:6b; 3:9b-10a). But identical actions by Emperors An, Shun, and Huan in A.D. 124, 137, and 159 are 
not referred to as tours of inspection (HHS 5:19a; 6:10a; 7:9b). 
129) In contrast, Wang Mang wished to observe the classical precedents and planned a tour of inspection for 
the 2nd month of the fifth year after he had ascended the throne, i.e. for A.D. 13. It was postponed because of 
the ill health of the Empress Dowager Wang (HS 99B:21a—21b). 
130) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 91-93. 
131) For the Five Lords, see p. 232, note 7. 
132) Fen-yin prefecture belonged to Ho-tung commandery and was situated N of present Yung-ho hien, 
Shan-si. 
133) Situated 78 miles or 125 kilometers NW of Ch’ang-an. 
134) See Loewe, Crisis and Conflict, pp. 166-179. 
135) Cf. Dubs, History of Former Han, II, p. 82, note 22.7. 
136) SK 6:14a-14b. 
137) Cf. Dubs, History of Former Han, Il, p. 95, note 29.5. 
138) Cf. ibid., p. 112, note 36.2. 
139) She prefecture belonged to Nan-yang commandery and was situated 30 I S of the present hien with the 
same name, Ho-nan. 
140) Chang-ling prefecture belonged to Nan-yang commandery and was situated E of present Tsao-yang hien, 
Hu-pei. For the change of name see p. 168. 
141) P’u-fan prefecture belonged to Ho-tung commandery and was situated at present Yung-tsi hien, Shan-si. 
142) For details, see p. 236, note 136. 
143) Situated 50 Ii N of present Hiang-ch’eng hien, Ho-nan. 
144) See p. 194. 
145) Situated 60 /i E of present Tang-shan hien, Kiang-su. 
14) Corresponding in value to 24.4. kilograms of gold. 
147) Situated 30 Ii NE of present Ch’en-liu hien, Ho-nan. 
148) Identical with the present hien with the same name. Ho-nan. 
149) On the staff of the Palace Assistant Secretary in the ministry of the Privy Treasurer. 
150) HHS chih 7:5b-6a wrongly gives the time as the 3rd month. 
151) See p. 173. 
152) For the date see p. 234, note 81. 
153) Ying prefecture belonged to T’ai-shan commandery and was situated 40 /i NW of present Lai-wu hien, 
Shan-tung. 
154) Po prefecture belonged to T’ai-shan commandery and was situated SE of present T’ai-an hien, 
Shan-tung. 

155) Liang-fu prefecture belonged to T’ai-shan commandery and was situated 60 /iS of present T’ai-an hien. 
Shan-tung. 

156) Feng-kao prefecture belonged to T’ai-shan commandery and was situated 17 /f N of present T’ai-an hien. 
Shan-tung. 

157) On the Feng and Shan sacrifices, see pp. 172-180. 

158) In contrast to the inconsistent terminology of HS, it is noteworthy that the dynastic historian, whenever 
he records tours of inspection (siin-shou) in the imperial annals of HHS. concludes the accounts by saying: “‘the 
emperor (kii-kia) returned to the palace.** (A single time, the text reads ‘‘the emperor returned to the imperial 
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capital.’’ See HHS 5: 18a). For the return after the death of Anin A.D. 125, the term emperor is omitted (HHS 
5:19b). For ki-kia = the imperial chariot = the emperor, see vol. I, p. 42, and ibid., note 1. 

For the other travels noted below, the dynastic historian normally uses a different terminology, namely that 
**the [emperor] returned from ...’’ The two exceptions are the returns on Apr. 26, A.D. 35, and on Jan. 1, A.D. 
43, where the historian unexpectedly adopts the first-mentioned terminology. It is conceivable that in Later 
Han times the solemn term ‘‘the emperor (kii-kia) returned to the palace’’ was reserved for travels which 
contemporaneously were classified as tours of inspection. If that is so, the historian did not misuse the 
terminology for the returns on Apr. 26, A.D. 35, and on Jan. 1, A.D. 43, but simply omitted to properly define 
the travels in question as tours of inspection. 

159) Ch’ung-ling had not yet been changed to Chang-ling and raised to the status of a prefecture. See p. 43. 

160) For the Mound of Brightness/Brilliance, see p. 168. 

161) It was the capital of Ho-nei commandery, and situated 11 /i SW of present Wu-chih hien, Ho-nan. 

162) The 2nd month of the HHS text should be corrected to the 3rd month, in accordance with HHK 6:13b. 

163) The former Ch’ung-ling district. Cf. p. 43, and supra, note 159. 

164) Yi-ch’eng prefecture belonged to Nan commandery and was situated S of the present hien with the same 
name, Hu-pei. 

165) Hu-yang prefecture belonged to Nan-yang commandery and was situated 80 /iS of present T’ang-ho hien, 
Ho-nan. 

166) Sin-ye prefecture belonged to Nan-yang commandery and was situated S of the present hien with the 
same name, Hu-pei. 

167) Tsi-yang prefecture belonged to Ch’en-liu commandery and was situated 50 /i N of present Lan-feng 
hien, Ho-nan. 

168) Feng, the home district of Emperor Kao, was later raised to the status of a prefecture. It is identical with 
the present hien with the same name, Kiang-su. P’ei commandery was established by Emperor Kao. 

169) See vol. III, p. 29. Kuang-wu visited the kingdoms of Lu and Tsi-nan in the 2nd month of A.D. 54, and 
went to Lu once more in the 7th month of that year. See pp. 69, 71. 

170) See vol. II, pp. 145-149. 

171) Sung Hung (HHS 1A:19b; 1B:2b). 

172) See vol. II, p. 175. 

173) See p. 46. 

174) He was appointed to that office in A.D. 43 (HHS 32,62:8b). 

175) See pp. 45, 174 ff. 

176) See p. 171. 

(77) T.e. Kao-yi prefecture. It belonged to Ch’ang-shan commandery and was situated 12 Ii N of present 
Pai-hiang hien, Ho-pei. Cf. vol. II, p. 104. 

178) HHS 2:6b, 11b-12a, 14b-15a; 3:9b-10a, I1a-11b, 12b-14a, 15b-16b, 17a-18a; 4:14a; 5:17b—18a; 
6:19a-19b, 20a; 7:12a. See also 3:8b-9a; 5:19a; 6:10a; 7:9b. 

179) Date in wrong sequence. 

180) For a translation, see vol. I, pp. 124-126. 

181) See his History of Former Han, Ill, pp. 116-117. 

182) See pp. 151-152. 

183) See p. 160. 

184) See vol. III, pp. 148-149, and Map 21. 

185) See p. 31. 

186) See pp. 31-32. 

187) Including one Chancellor of a marquisate. 

188) The 400-odd prefectures abolished by Kuang-wu are excluded from this investigation. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


1) Wang Yii-ch’iian defines the Former Han dynasty as an autocracy (‘‘Outline of Central Government”’, p. 
181). Dubs claims that Emperor Wu (r. 140-87) became an absolute monarch (History of Former Han, II, p. 10). 
Ch’ii T’ung-tsu states that the power of the emperor was supreme (Han Social Structure, p. 69) These assertions 
are not supported by the facts. 

2) Wang Liang (HHS 27,57:4a), Ch’u Ta-po (HHS 29,59:5b), Pao Yung (HHS 29,59:6a), Ts’ao Tseng (HHS 
79A,109A:9a), Pao Hien (HHS 79B,109B:8a), Ting Kung (HHS 79B,109B:8a), So-lu Fang (HHS 81,111:7b). 

3) For examples see pp. 55, 59-60, 70. 

4) The memorial was by Tu Lin, who then was an Attending Secretary under the Palace Assistant Secretary 
in the ministry of the Privy Treasurer. He later became Grand Minister of Works (HHS 1B:17a). 

5) That Great Conferences were not unusual can be seen from the entry that each time one took place the 
Erudit Fan Sheng immediately was asked for his opinion (HHS 36,66:7b). 

6) Cf. vol. II, p. 237. 

7) I.e. men who had distinguished themselves in the service of their country. 

8) See vol. III, p. 45. 

9) HHS 1A:19b dates the amnesty 3rd month, yi-wei. No such date existed. HHK 4:3b records the day as 
yi-yu, which corresponds to Apr. 28. Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, p. 59, gives the date as May 3, which 
cannot be correct. 

10) The Grandees were the Imperial Household Grandees, Grand Palace Grandees, Palace Attendant 
Grandees, and Grandee Remonstrants and Consultants. The three first-mentioned categories and the 
Gentleman Consultants gave advice in response to imperial questions. The Grandee Remonstrants and 
Consultants were censors of imperial performance (see p. 82). All were appointed to the ministry of the 
Superintendent of the Imperial Household. 

The Erudits had chairs at the Academy and served under the Grand Master of Ceremonies. 

11) See p. 128. 

12) According to HHS 36,66:9a, the issue was referred to the Erudits for discussion. But since Ch’en Yuan, 
who was not an Erudit, participated, the experts must have been drawn from a wider circle. 

13) For details see pp. 191-193. 

14) Pokora, ‘‘The Dates of Huan T’an’’, ‘Once more the Dates of Huan T’an, and ‘*Last Note on the Dates 
of Huan T’an’’, concludes that Huan T‘an died in A.D. 28, and that the conference concerning the Spiritual 
Terrace is identical with the above-mentioned conference (4) concerning the Fei interpretation of the Yiand the 
Tso-chuan. While Huan T’an may have died before the end of A.D. 28, the subject matters discussed are so 
different that it is better to assume two conferences. 

15) For details, see pp. 180-182, 196. 

16) Li Hien had been one of Kuang-wu’s rivals on the Great Plain. For his death, see vol. II, p. 149. 

17) The eclipse of the sun, by being reported in this memorial, became a portent, was recorded by the Prefect 
Grand Astrologer, and consequently received mention in HHS. 

18) For details, see pp. 166-167, 195. 

19) I.e. candidates for office acting as imperial bodyguards and attendants. See p. 12. 

20) Cf. vol. III, p. 110. 

21) Tzu-heng was Kuo Hien’s style. He subsequently retired from office claiming illness and died at home. 

22) For details, see p. 153. 

23) P’o-k’iang prefecture in the former Kin-ch’eng commandery was situated 50 /r E of present Lo-tu hien, 
Kan-su. 

24) Cf. vol. III, p. 139. 

25) For details, see pp. 129-130. 

26) His surname is not recorded. The given name was Teng. 
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27) Cf. vol. III, pp. 26-27. 

28) Yiian-wu prefecture belonged to Ho-nan commandery and is identical with present Yang-wu hien, 
Ho-nan. 

29) For details, see p. 144. 

30) For this extremely complicated ritual matter, see pp. 169-170. 

31) See vol. III, p. 119. 

32) The last preceding entry in Chang Ch’un’s biography is for A.D. 50 (HHS 35,65:2b). Huan Jung was 
promoted from Erudit to Privy Treasurer in A.D. 52 (HHS 37,67:2b). 

33) The title was changed on June 8, A.D. 51. See p. 11. 

34) For details, see pp. 180-181. 

35) For details, see vol. III, pp. 89, 119, 129-130. 

36) For details, see vol. III, pp. 124-1285. 

37) It is stated for the time after the civil war had ended in A.D. 36 that among the Full Marquises Teng Yii, Li 
T’ung, and Kia Fu took part in discussing the great matters of state with the Three Excellencies and Nine 
Ministers (HHS 17,47:20a). 

38) See, for instance, conferences 11 and 22, with Division Heads of the Grand Minister of Works and the 
Minister over the Masses participating, conference 10 with an Attending Secretary of the Privy Treasurer 
participating, and conference 19 with the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for all Purposes in the 
ministry of the Superintendent of the Imperial Household participating. 

39) This is another case where an eclipse of the sun, by being reported. became a portent. See p. 208, note 17. 

40) The biographies of Li T’ung and Kuo Ki have nothing whatsoever to say about this matter. Were it not for 
Cheng Hing’s preserved memorial, we would have been ignorant about the confrontation. 

41) Information on the Nine Ministers is incomplete. 

42) The date is given as 8th month, ping-sii, which is incorrect. 

43) For the documentary evidence, see HHS la: 16a, 16b, 19b, 21b, 22a, 26a; 1B:2b, 4b, 8b, 9a, 10a, 10b, I 1a, 
12b, 15b, 17a, 17b, 19a, 19b, 21a, 21b; 2:7b, 8b. 

44) One refused the enfeoffment and only accepted the lesser rank of Marquis within the Passes (HS 71:1 1a). 

45) See pp. 10-11. 

46) Chinese reckoning. 

47) Cf. vol. II, pp. 115-119. 

48) See p. 62. 

49) That the Commander-in-chief, Wu Han, was spared at this occasion may have been due to his age and 
health. He died one month later. 

30) See Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, p. 187. 

51) The memorial was written not earlier than A.D. 39 and not later than A.D. 48. 

52) I.e. ta-ssu-t’u = Grand Minister over the Masses, ta-ssu-ma = Grand Marshal (which, following Dubs. I 
render as Commander-in-chief), and ta-ssu-k’ung = Grand Minister of Works. 

53) In 1 B.C., the title of Chancellor was changed to Grand Minister over the Masses. 

54) Palace of Prolonged Trust was during Former Han a name for the quarters of an empress dowager. 

55) From A.D. 60 to 189, when orderly government ceased in Han China, Kuang-wu’s successors appointed 
$3 Ministers over the Masses. Only 5 of these had directly before been Grand Administrators. All others came 
from the central administration, including 12 Ministers of Work, 1 Grand Commandant, and 29 men who had 
been among the Nine Ministers. As to the latter, those most commonly promoted to become Ministers over the 
Masses were the Superintendent of the Imperial Household (11 cases), the Grand Master of Ceremonies (6 
cases), and the Grand Minister of Agriculture (5 cases). No Privy Treasurer was ever directly transferred to 
become Minister over the Masses. 

4%) Especially Emperor Wu (r. 140-87), five of whose twelve Chancellors died violent deaths. 

57) The time must have been after Yin Li-hua had become empress on Dec. !, A.D. 41. 

58) The Senior Princess of Hu-yang. For details see pp. 140-141. 

59) See p. 132. 
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60) I.e. the Spiritual Terrace, the Bright Hall, and the Hall of the Circular Moat. For details see pp. 172, 176, 
181. 

61) See pp. 53-54, 195. 

62) See p. 33. 

63) See p. 204, note 91. 

64) See vol. III, p. 20. 

65) See vol. II, pp. 166-167. 

66) This means that he would not have had time to take up his post in Ki province, comprising the northern 
part of the Great Plain. 

67) See p. 63. 

68) HHS 27,57:7b. The date given in HHS 1B:17a is incorrect. See p. 209, note 42. 

69) See p. 242, and Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 16-17. 

%) For details, see pp. 170-171. 

71) See pp. 58, 180-181. 

72) For details, see p. 172. 

73) From A.D. 60 to 189, Kuang-wu’s successors appointed 65 Grand Commandants. Only one had been a 
Grand Administrator directly before his promotion. All others came from the central administration, including 
the 10 above-mentioned Ministers over the Masses, 2 Ministers of Works, and 38 men who had been among the 
Nine Ministers. As to the latter, those most commonly promoted to become Grand Commandants were the 
Grand Masters of Ceremonies (11 cases), Grand Ministers of Agriculture (9 cases), and Grand Coachmen (7 
cases). No Commandant of Justice, Director of the Imperial Clan, or Privy Treasurer was ever directly 
transferred to become Grand Commandant. 

From A.D. 60 to 189, Kuang-wu's successors appointed 61 Ministers of Works. Only one had been a Grand 
Adminstrator directly before his promotion. All others came from the central administration, including 51 men 
who had been among the Nine Ministers. As to the latter, those most commonly promoted to become Ministers 
of Works were the Grand Master of Ceremonies (20 cases), the Superintendent of the Imperial Household (9 
cases), the Grand Coachman (6 cases), and the Grand Herald (5 cases). One Privy Treasurer was directly 
promoted to become Minister of Works. No Minister over the Masters or Grand Commandant was directly 
transferred to become Minister of Works. 

74) 7 Chancellors and 9 Grandee Secretaries. 

75) 7 Ministers over the Masses, 2 Grand Commandants, and | Grand Minister of Works. 

76) Those recorded to have been dismissed in that fashion are one Minister over the Masses (Yiian P’ang in 
A.D. 179), three Grand Commandants (Sii Fang in A.D. 107, Liu Kuangin A.D. 129, Huan Yen in A.D. 142), 
and ten Ministers of Works (Yin K’in in A.D. 107, Ch’en Pao in A.D. 122, Chang Haoin A.D. 129, Wang Kung 
in A.D. 133, K’ung Fuin A.D. 134, Huang K’iung in A.D. 152 and 161, Wang Ch’angin A.D. 168, Yang Tz’uin 
A.D. 173, and Ch’en K’iu in A.D. 177). 

71) **Lun Han-tai ti nei-ch’ao yii wai-ch’ao’’, p. 265; Ts’in Han shih, p. 78. Fan Wen-lan has expressed the 
same opinion in his Chung-kuo t‘ung-shih kien-pien; p. 141. Ch’ti T’ung-tsu, Han Social Structure, p. 217, states 
that under Kuang-wu the offices of the Three Excellencies became honorific posts without real power. 

78) See p. 62. 

79) See ibid. 

80) After Kuang-wu’s death, the Intendantship of the Masters of Writing was revived in A.D. 75 for the 
purpose of controlling the activities of the imperial secretariat. 11 of the 23 Intendants between A.D. 75 and 189 
were appointed from among the Grand Commandants and Ministers over the Masses, which led to a certain 
fusion of the cabinet and the imperial secretariat. The regency was added to the power equation from A.D. 89, 
and the eunuchs became forceful defenders of the throne from especially A.D. 159. 

81) See p. 55. 

82) This is a Later Han regulation. Until 8 B.C., the Inspectors had reported to the Palace Assistant Secretary 
in the ministry of the Grandee Secretary. 

83) See p. 56. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER III 


1) T use the term clan for relatives with the same surname, whether or not they jointly owned land and lived 
together, who were tied to each other by bonds of loyalty. A clan therefore not only included the living 
generations of any particular family, but also cousins. The bonds normally weakened beyond third cousins. 
Clan members acted for the benefit and security of each other. In Han times, they typically took revenge on 
other clans for the assassination of a relative, resulting in the long-lasting blood feuds common at this time. 

2) Whether he has a full biography or a biographical vignette. 

3) Corresponding in value to 73.2 kilograms of gold. 

4) Situated NE of present Hing-p’ing hien, Shen-si. 

5) Situated 15 If NW of present Hien-yang hien, Shen-si. 

6) Situated SE of present Si-an hien, Shen-si. 

7) According to my count, 2 clans are in HS recorded to have been moved to Emperor Kao’s tomb town 
Ch’ang-ling (situated 40 Ij NE of present Hien-yang hien, Shen-si), 9to Emperor Wu’s tomb town Mao-ling, 8 to 
Emperor Chao’s tomb town P’ing-ling, and 13 to Emperor Siian’s tomb town Tu-ling. 

8) I dismiss the claim in San-kuo chih (1: 1a) that the eunuch Ts’‘ao T’eng, whose adopted son was the father 
of Ts'ao Ts’ao, descended from Emperor Kao’s famous adviser Ts’ao Ts’an as wishful thinking. 

9) Mo prefecture belonged to Ho-kien commandery and was situated 40 li N of present Jen-k’iu hien, 
Ho-pei. 

10) Yii-shih prefecture belonged to Ch’en-liu commandery and is identical with the present hien with the 
same name, Ho-nan. 

11) Wu-yang prefecture belonged to Kien-wei commandery and was situated 15 Ji NE of present P’eng-shan 
hien, Ssu-ch‘uan. 

12) Identical with the present K’ai-feng hien, Ho-nan. 

13) Si-yang prefecture belonged to Ju-nan commandery and was situated E of present T’ai-ho Aien, An-hui. 

14) Kao-p’ing prefecture belonged to Shan-yang commandery and was situated SW of present Tsou hien, 
Shan-tung. 

15) Shou-ch’un prefecture belonged to Kiu-kiang commandery and is identical with the present Shou hien, 
An-hui. 

16) Lin-tzu prefecture belonged to Ts’i commandery and was situated 8 li N of the present hien with the same 
name, Shan-tung. 

17) Shan-yin prefecture belonged to K’uai-ki commandery and is identical with present Shao-hing hien, 
Che-kiang. 

18) Cf. Chavannes, Mémoires historiques, II, p. 91. 

19) Lu prefecture belonged to Shang-tang commandery and was situated NE of present Lu-ch’eng hien, 
Shan-si. 

20) An-ling prefecture belonged to Yu-fu-feng commandery and was situated 21 /f E of present Hien-yang 
hien, Shen-si. 

21) Tung-wu prefecture belonged to Lang-ya commandery and is identical with present Chu-ch’eng hien, 
Shan-tung. 

22) Han Sin. 

23) Kung-kao prefecture belonged to Ho-kien commandery and was situated 27 //SW of present Fou-ch’eng 
hien, Ho-pei. 

24) Siang-ch'eng prefecture belonged to Ying-ch’'uan commandery and is identical with the present hien with 
the same name, Ho-nan. 

25) Lung-o prefecture belonged to P’ing-yiian commandery and was situated 30 // E of present King hien, 
Ho-pei. 

26) Wu-yang prefecture belonged to Ying-ch’uan commandery and was situated SW of the present hien with 
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the same name, Ho-nan. 

27) Chih prefecture belonged to Ho-nei commandery and was situated 13 I S of present Tsi-yiian hien, 
Ho-nan. 

28) It is very unusual that the texts give the subdivision of a prefecture as the home of a clan. Yii prefecture 
belonged to Huai-yang commandery and was situated 50 li SW of present K’i hien, Ho-nan. 

29) Fan-yang prefecture belonged to Cho commandery and was situated S of present Ting-hing hien, Ho-pei. 

30) Ts’ien-ch’eng prefecture belonged during Former Han to Ts’ien-ch’eng commandery and during Later 
Han to the Lo-an kingdom. It was situated 25 if N of present Kao-yiian hien, Shan-tung. 

31) Kao-ch’eng prefecture belonged to Po-hai commandery and was situated SE of present Yen-shan hien, 
Ho-nan. 

32) Ch’ang-tzu prefecture belonged to Shang-tang commandery and was situated W of the present hien with 
the same name, Shan-si. 

33) T’un-liu prefecture belonged to Shang-tang commandery and was situated S of the present hien with the 
same name, Shan-si. 

34) Situated on the southern part of the Great Plain. 

35) Kuan-tsin prefecture belonged to Sin-tu commandery and was situated SE of present Wu-yi hien, Ho-pei. 

%) Tu-yen prefecture belonged to Nan-yang commandery and was situated 23 J SW of present Nan-yang 
hien, Ho-nan. 

37) Fan-yang prefecture belonged to Wei commandery and was situated 27 /i NE of present Nei-huang hien, 
Ho-nan. 

38) Shang-kuei prefecture belonged to Lung-si commandery and was situated SW of present T’ien-shui hien, 
Kan-su. 

39) Ku-tsang prefecture belonged to Wu-wei commandery and is identical with present Wu-wei hien, 
Kan-su. 

40) See Dubs, History of Former Han, I, p. 15. 

41) Tung-p’ing-ling prefecture belonged to Tsi-nan commandery and was situated 75 IVE of present Li-ch’eng 
hien, Shan-tung. 

42) Yiian-ch’eng prefecture belonged to Wei commandery and was situated E of present Ta-ming hien, 
Ho-pei. 

43) Han-tan prefecture belonged to Chao commandery and was situated SW of the presented hien with the 
same name, Ho-pei. 

44) P’ing-a had been a marquisate of a clan member from 27 B.C. to A.D. 26. The prefecture belonged to P’ei 
commandery and was situated 60 Ji SW of present Huai-yiian hien, An-hui. 

45) P’eng-ch’eng prefecture belonged to Ch’u commandery and is identical with the present T’ung-shan hien, 
Kiang-su. 

46) Tsou prefecture belonged to Lu commandery and was situated 26 /i/SE of present Tsou hien, Shan-tung. 

47) Hua-yin prefecture during Former Han belonged to King-chao-yin and during Later Han to Hung-nung 
commandery. It was situated SE of the present hien with the same name, Shen-si. 

48) For details, see pp. 117-119, 122-127. 

49) See pp. 87, 215, note 140. 

50) See vol. I. pp. 26-27. 

5!) Identical with present Nan-yang hien, Ho-nan. 

52) Ch’ti T’ung-tsu, Han Social Structure, pp. 243-244, discusses Li T’ung under the heading of Wealthy 
Merchants. But since both he and his father filled offices. and merchants were excluded from official 
employment (HS 5:10a; 11:3a; 24B:4a), Li T’ung cannot have been classified as a merchant by the authorities. 
See also infra, p. 146. 

53) Wu prefecture belonged to Nan commandery directly south of Nan-yang and was situated E of present 
Wu-shan hien, Ssu-ch'uan. 

54) See vol. I, pp. 102-103. 

55) See vol. II, pp. 20, 54. 
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56) Situated SW of the present hien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

57) Situated N of the present hien with the same name, Shen-si. 

538) See vol. I, pp. 109-110. 

59) See ibid., p. 115. 

60) See vol. II, pp. 17-18, 53. 

61) Yen Keng-wang mistakenly places this appointment in Later Han times. See his Liang Han t’ai-shou 
tz’u-shih piao, p. 301. 

62) See vol. I, pp. 107-109. 

63) Liu Kia was a nephew of Liu Ch’ang, last marquis of Ch’ung-ling in Nan-yang, the house from which 
Kuang-wu's line had sprung. He also was a second paternal cousin of the Keng-shih Emperor and had been 
enfeoffed by him as king of Han-chung in A.D. 24. See HHS 14,44:13b-14a, and vol. II, pp. 53-54. 

For the location of Ch’ung-ling, see pp. 43, 206, note 140. For Liu Ch’ang see the genealogy on p. 167. 

64) See also vol. II, p. 117, note 2. 

65) No relation is recorded to Teng Ch’en’s clan (see p. 79, no. 3) in the same prefecture. 

66) Cf. vol. II, pp. 62-63. 

67) Situated SE of the present hien with the same name, Ho-pei. During Later Han, the prefecture was 
shifted to Kuang-yang commandery. 

68) For K’ou Siin’s role in that matter, see vol. II, p. 39. 

69) See vol. II, pp. 64 ff. 

70) See vol. II, pp. 71-72. 

71) Situated 40 If E of present Pao-feng hien, Ho-nan. 

72) Situated NE of present Sin-ye hien. Ho-nan. 

73) See the note by Hui Tung (1697-1758) in HHS 17,47:10a-10b, Tsi-kie. 

74) See vol. I, pp. 110-111. 

75) Situated 40 Ii NW of present Teng hien, Ho-nan. 

76) An-lo prefecture belonged to Yii-yang commandery and was situated SW of present Shun-yi hien, 
Ho-pei. 

77) See p. 80, no. 6. 

78) Cf. vol. Il, pp. 71-72. 

79) Situated W of present Ch’eng-te hien, Jehol. 

80) I.e. Yu province. 

81) See pp. 80, 81, nos. 6 and 10. 

82) Situated S of present Nan-yang hien, Ho-nan. 

83) For a correction of the text, see vol. II, p. 17, note 3. 

84) See p. 81, no. 9. 

85) Identical with the present hien with the same name, Ho-nan. HHS chih 20:2b gives the name as Siang. All 
commentators agree that this is an error for Kia. 

86) He was at this time either a General Who Routs the Caitiffs or a General-in-chief Who Routs the Caitiffs. 
See vol. II, p. 24, and ibid., note 2. 

87) In Wang Mang’s terminology, Director of the Confederation of Shuo-t’iao. 

88) See vol. II, p. 65. 

89) See pp. 80, 81, 81-82, nos. 6, 10, 11. 

90) See p. 80, no. 7. 

9!) Situated SW of present Hii-ch’ang hien, Ho-nan. 

92) Hu San-sing (1230-1287) quotes an, obviously much later. clan genealogy which claims descent from 
Chai-po, the fifth son of the Duke of Chou. See HHS 20,50:5b, Tsi-kie. 

93) This must have been well before the fall of this city on July 4. 

94) See vol. II, pp. 67-68. | 

95) Situated 30 Ii SE of the present hien with the same name, Shan-tung. 

9%) HHS 21,51:3a wrongly gives the title as Chief Commandant. As the Commentary points out, Kao-mi was 
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a kingdom, and in kingdoms that title was not used. TKK 10:3b and Ssu-ma Piao’s (240-306) Sii Han shu 2:11b 
correctly write Commandant of the Capital. 

97) See p. 34. 

98) In Wang Mang’s terminology, Chief of an Association in Sin-po. 

99) See p. 83, no. 19. 

100) Identical with the present Ki hien, Ho-pei. 

101) See p. 83, no. 19. 

102) Feng-su t’ung-yi, p. 128. 

103) In Wang Mang’s terminology, Director of a Confederation. 

104) Wang Mang had divided Kii-lu commandery, one half becoming the Ho-jung (not Ho-ch’eng) 
commandery. For the name, see vol. II, p. 64, note 2. 

105) Situated W of present Tsin hien, Ho-pei. 

106) Cf. vol. II, p. 64. 

107) Situated NW of present Ki hien, Ho-pei. 

108) Ch’ang-ch’eng had during Former Han belonged to Sin-tu commandery. It is possible that Wang Mang 
had transferred it to the adjoining Kii-lu commandery. 

109) Cf. vol. II, pp. 68-69. 

110) Situated N of present Chao hien, Ho-pei. 

11!) In Wang Mang’s terminology, [Grand] Governor of Tsi-p’ing. 

112) In Wang Mang’s terminology, Communicator. 

113) See vol. II, pp. 35—37. 

114) Han-tan prefecture was the capital of Chao commandery and situated SW of the present hien with the 
same name, Ho-pei. 

115) Cf. vol. II, pp. 68-69. 

116) His real given name was Hu. See vol. I, p. 27, note 1. 

117) Situated E of present T’ung-po hien, Ho-nan. 

118) Situated 70 Ji NE of present Lin-t’ung hien, Shen-si. 

119) A claim by the T'ang scholar Sun Mien that King Tan descended from Duke King of Ts’i (r. 547-490) does 
not need to be taken seriously. See HHS 22,52:2b, Tsi-kie. 

120) In Wang Mang’s terminology, Aid of Shuo-t’iao. 

121) See p.80, no. 6. 

122) Situated W of present Ch’eng-te hien, Jehol. 

123) Hu-nu prefecture belonged to Yii-yang commandery and was situated NE of the present Shun-yi hien, 
Ho-pei. 

124) See p. 81, no. 10. 

125) Kia prefecture belonged to the newly conquered Ying-ch’uan commandery. See p. 213, note 85. 

126) Situated SE of present Chen-p'ing hien, Ho-nan. 

127) See vol. I, p. 88. 

128) Chinese reckoning. 

129) Identical with the present hien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

130) Situated 80 Ji S of present T’ang-ho hien, Ho-nan. 

131) Situated in central Hu-pei, north of the Yang-tzu. 

132) See vol. I, pp. 106, 134, 136. 

133) See vol. Il, pp. 77, 86. 

134) See p. 75, (p). 

135) Cf. vol. I, pp. 89-91. 

136) Cf. vol. I, p. 139. 

137) No relation of Wang Tsiin to Wang Mang is recorded. 

138) Cf. vol. I, p. 130. 

139) Cf. vol. II, pp. 60-61, 166-167, 175, 197. 
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140) For details, see p.122. But for this criminal act, members of the Ma clan might have been allowed 
biographies in HS. 

141) Black Tortoise was the name of a northern gate of the Eternal Palace in Ch’ang-an. See San-fu huang-t'u 
3:2b. 

142) One became Grand Administrator of Ho-nan commandery and was enfeoffed as marquis. Another 
became Shepherd of Yang province and was enfeoffed as viscount. A third became Grand Administratot of 
Shang commandery (HHK 4:18b; HHS 24,54:2a). 

143) Situated in Kan-su, adjoining Ning-hia. 

144) A relative of Wang Mang. 

145) In Wang Mang’s terminology, Grand Governor of Sin-ch’eng. 

146) He died in office as Grand Administrator of Shang commandery. 

147) See vol. II, p. 110. 

148) See vol. II, p. 164. 

149) See vol. II, pp. 165-166. 

180) The Tou clan (p). See pp. 75, 76. 

15!) I.e. excluding descendants through daughters. 

152) The dynastic historians were not consistent in counting generations. I have assumed that descent in the 
xth generation begins with the ancestor and ends with the descendant in question, although this way of counting 
is technically wrong. This follows general, but not uniform, practice in HS and HHS. Cf. vol. I, p. 98, note 4. 

The average length of a generation in Han times seems to have been well under twenty years. 

Note that in the Ist generation one of Emperor Kao’s chief followers filled no office. 

153) In the Siao clan. 

154) The Chou, Fan, and Ts’‘ao clans. 

155) Extracted from Chavannes, Mémories historiques, III:1, pp. 127-145 = Table 6 of SK. This list 
enumerates 143 marquisates, established during the reign of Emperor Kao. Nos. 23, 35, 47, 106, 120, and 139 
must be excluded, since they were created by Emperor Hui. Their dates of establishment fall in the latter half of 
_ 195 B.C., after the death of Emperor Kao on June 1. The remainder of that year was by custom allotted to the 
reign of Emperor Kao. The total is consequently reduced to 137. 

Marquisates nos. 17,67, 83, and 135 had all ceased to exist by 195 B.C. , which further reduces the total to 133. 

I have excluded marquisate no. 48 of Emperor Kao’'s chief follower Chou Sie, created in 201 B.C., and 
marquisate no. 59 of an otherwise unknown man, created in 198 B.C., both of which had ceased to exist at 
unrecorded dates but probably before the death of Emperor Kao. This, finally, reduces the total to 16+ 115 = 
131 marquisates. 

HS complements the SK list with only one marquisate (Lin-ssu 206-203), but since this was discontinued 
before 195 B.C., it does not concern us here. 

For no. 54, SK states that the last marquis inherited in 137 B.C. but does not note how the fief was lost. I have 
shown this marquisate for 135 B.C., but no longer for 125 B.C. 

If a marquisate was exchanged against another within the same line and without the intermediate demotion of 
a holder, or if a marquis was demoted but then reenfeoffed with the same marquisate, I have considered these 
cases as simple continuations of the original fiefs. 

156) Tou Hien, Teng Chih, Tou Wu. 

157) Keng Pao. 

158) Empress Ma (d. Aug. 16, A.D. 79) of Emperor Ming, Empress Tou (d. Oct. 18, A.D. 97) of Emperor 
Chang, Empress Teng (d. Apr. 17, A.D. 121) of Emperor Ho, Empress Teng (divorced Mar. 27, A.D. 165) of 
Emperor Huan, and Empress Tou (d. July 18, A.D. 172) of Emperor Huan. 

159) Chai T’ung. 

160) HS 5:3b records that Emperor King in 155 B.C. enfeoffed Siao Ho’s grandson Hi as a Full Marquis. The 
name of the marquisate is not given, and it is not mentioned in the tables. 

161) On this subject, see Johnson, The Medieval Chinese Obligarchy. 

162) | have listed all instances where HS, and HHS or its sources, note the home prefectures (occasionally 
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only home commanderies) of persons, whether these have biographies or not. Whenever home places are not 
directly mentioned, I have not counted the persons in question. This automatically excludes the intimate 
members of the imperial house. It furthermore is the technique of the ancient historian to follow up the 
biography of a man with biographies or vignettes of certain descendants and there not to repeat information on 
the home prefecture. I have likewise excluded such descendants from my calculations. This is advantageous, 
since the maps otherwise would be slanted through the inclusion of sometimes relatively unimportant 
individuals. Occasionally, two closely related men may have regular biographies in different parts of the 
history, the home prefecture being stated in each case. For instance, Li Ku, who was a Grand Administrator 
from A.D. 144 to 146, has a biography in HHS 63,93: 1a ff. His father Li Ho, who was Minister over the Masses 
from A.D. 125 to 126, would normally have had a biography preceding that of his son, and the home prefecture 
would not have been repeated for the latter. However, Li Ho was also a famous prognosticator. His biography is 
therefore placed in the chapter on Magic Arts (HHS 82A,112A:9b ff.), and there the home prefecture is stated 
anew. In such cases, I have followed the practice of the ancient historian and counted both men. 

163) See vol. III, pp. 156-157, Maps 1 and 2. 

164) Located just north of the middle course of the Huai River. 

165) Comprising the basin between the Ts’in-ling and the Huai Mountains. 

166) For each reign, any particular official is only counted once, whether or not he occupied one or several 
successive positions. He is counted anew for each consecutive reign in which he was employed, since such 
continued employment may mean the continued power of his faction. Whenever at least two high officials have 
the same regional origin during a reign, the origin of other high officials from the same territory has been traced 
backward and forward. The material is complete for the Three Excellencies but incomplete for the Nine 
Ministers. The Directors of the Imperial Clan are excluded, since they always were selected from among 
members of the imperial house. The sources for the tables are HS 19B, the imperial annals of HHS, and the 
various biographies in both histories. 

167) See vol. II, pp. 15-20, 23-24, 49-57, 91-101. 

168) For details, see vol. II. 

169) The numbers in front of the names refer to the order in which the chief followers are listed in HHS and on 
pp. 79-87. 

170) See p. 79, no. 2. 

The double vertical line marks Kuang-wu’s ascension to the throne. 

171) P*eng Ch’ung turned against Kuang-wu in A.D. 26 and thus became an outlaw from the viewpoint of the 
new dynasty. See vol. II, pp. 124-131. 

172) Feng Yi recommended this action twice. 

173) Chang Ang, Liao Chan, Hu Yin. See vol. II, pp. 53-54. 

174) See vol. II, pp. 98-99. 

175) See Wang Sien-k’ien’s note in HHS 17,47:4b, Tsi-kie. 

176) Kuang-wu was on the verge of breaking with the Keng-shih Emperor anyway. 

177) Wang Ch’‘ang, although from Ying-ch’uan, joined Kuang-wu after the Ying-ch'uan faction had dissolved. 

178) See vol. II, pp. 240, 244. 

179) Faction 5. 

180) See p. 96. 

181) For the enmity of these principals, see HHS 24,.54:1la—11b. 

182) He was a son-in-law of Kuang-wu and nephew of Kuang-wu’s first empress. 

183) See p. 105. 

18) See Hou Pa, p. 10S. 

185) See p. 105. 

186) Judging from Table 10, men from Ying-ch’uan regained influence later in the dynasty. 

187) He was Commandant of the Guards from A.D. 29 to his death in 34 (HHS 20,50:2b). 

188) See p. 104. 

189) See p. 106. 
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190) Liang T’ung’s great-grandfather had been moved to Emperor Wu’s tomb town Mao-ling. At the very end 
of Former Han, the clan settled in An-ting commandery, adjoining Yu-fu-feng in the northwest (HHS 34,64: la). 
The bond between the Liang and the Tou must have been formed during the Mao-ling years. 

191) See vol. I, pp. 123-126; vol. II, pp. 24-25, 46, 48. 

192) See vol. II, pp. 58-59. 

193) See vol. II, pp. 86-87. 

194) See vol. II, p. 91. 

195) See vol. II, p. 97. 

196) See vol. II, pp. 98-99. 

197) In Wang Mang’s terminology, Director of the Confederation of Tsun-kiang. 

198) See vol. II, pp. 30-31. 

199) Kuang-wu had proclaimed himself emperor on Aug. 5, A.D. 25. Liu P’en-tzu was the emperor of the Red 
Eyebrows. Liu Yung may not yet have declared himself Son of Heaven. See vol. II, pp. 104-106. 

200) See vol. II, pp. 164-165. 

201) See vol. II, pp. 167-168. 

202) See vol. II, pp. 110-112, 161. 

203) See vol. II, pp. 169-180. 

204) Wu Han and Liu Lung. For the documentary evidence see p. 209, note 43. Note that the emperor selected 
Wu Han in A.D. 25, after the high officials had nominated him and King Tan from Tso-p’ing-yi for the post of 
Commander-in-chief (HHS 22,52:3b). 

205) While the third, Chao Hi, may not have belonged to the core of the Nan-yang faction, he was a native of 
that commandery. 

206) Teng Yii and Han Hin. 

207) Ma Ch’eng. Another two, Li T’ung and Feng Fang, were from Nan-yang. Li T’ung had no affiliation, but 
it is conceivable that Feng Fang belonged to the fringe of the Nan-yang faction. 

208) Ts'en P’eng (HHS 1A:16b). 

209) Teng Yii (HHS 16,46:6a), Kia Fu (HHS 17,47:20a), Ch’en Tsiin (HHS 18,48:12a), Jen Kuang (HHS 
21,51:2b), Liu Lung (HHS 22,52:9a). 

210) See p. 26. 

211) Tu Lin. 

212) Chang Chan (HHS 27,57:2a). 

213) Ts’ai Mao. 

214) Tou Jung. 

215) Yin Hing (HHS 32,62: 10a). 

216) Tou Jung (HHS 23,53:9a), Liang T’ung (HHS 34,64:1b), Ma Wu (HHS 22,52:1la), Keng Yen (HHS 
1B:10a; 19,49:9a). 

217) Cf. the cases of Ma Wu (p. 106) and of the Yin clan (p. 118). Conversely Kia Fu was resented because he 
had joined Kuang-wu late and yet acted without modesty (HHS 17,47:18b). 

218) All appointed before the fall of the Ma faction. 

219) The Nan-yang faction had twelve marquisates, the Tou faction nine, and the Ma faction three. These 
figures are less significant than they might seem, since they partly depended on the male birth rate in the leading 
clans, and partly on the automatic favours granted to the relatives of an empress, such as the members of the Yin 
clan in the Tou faction. 

220) Liu Yi-wang, Senior Princess of Wu-yang, married Liang Sung. Liu Chung-li, Princess of Nie-yang, 
married Tou Ku. Liu Li-liu, Princess of Yii-yang, married Kuo Huang (HHS 10B:14b-15a). A fourth member of 
the Tou faction may have been Yin Feng, son of Yin Tsiu, who married Kuang-wu's youngest daughter Liu 
Shou, Princess of Li (HHS 10B:1Sa). 

221) The two factions would have been in absolute balance if Chang Chan in A.D. 44 had been willing to accept 
appointment as Grand Minister over the Masses. As has been seen (p. 63), he declined it because of the personal 
risks involved. 
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222) See vol. III, pp. 63-66, 115, 137-139. The attack on the Wu-huan was Ma Yiian’s only unsuccessful 
campaign. For the uprising in A.D. 41, see pp. 143-144. 

223) See pp. 59-60. 

224) For details and documentary evidence, see vol. III, pp. 67-73. 

225) Chinese reckoning. 

226) For the reading of the surname, see vol. III, p. 69, note 1. 

227) Notice that even the man sent to investigate Ma Yiian’s conduct, Liang Sung, belonged to the enemy 
faction. 

228) Information is too incomplete to establish how the members of Ma Yiian’s faction fared, other than that 
there were no arrests and executions. But with the dead leader disgraced, they must have lost all political 
influence. 

229) See p. 58. 

230) See vol. III, p.121. 

231) See vol. III, pp. 127-128. 

232) He was in A.D. 51 Grand Minister of Agriculture. 

233) See vol. III, pp. 125-128. The Tou faction later endorsed an aggressive policy against the Northern 
Hiung-nu. Tou Ku distinguished himself in the campaign of A.D. 73, and Tou Hien led the great offensive of 
A.D. 89. But these victories came too late. The Northern Hiung-nu were replaced by the Sien-pi as rulers of the 
Central Asian federation, and the Southern Hiung-nu remained on Chinese soil. See vol. III, pp. 146-147. 

234) HHS does not record the date, but it is given by SHS 1:9b. 

235) Prospective harem ladies, aged thirteen to twenty, were inspected by a Grand Palace Grandee, an 
Assistant of the Lateral Courts (a eunuch), and a Physiognomist (HHS 10A:2b). Judging from Ma Yen's 
memorial, the girls were graded in nine categories, i.e. upper (A), middle (B), and lower (C), each with three 
subdivisions. 

236) See p. 87. 

237) These are, slightly condensed, the beginning words of Ode | in the Shih. 

238) Empress Lii, consort of Emperor Kao, was enthroned on Feb. 28, 202 B.C., and died on Aug. 18, 180 B.C. 
Empress Ho, second consort of Emperor Siian, was enthroned on Apr. 17,70 B.C., and divorced on Sep. 17, 66 
B.C. 

239) Ode 156 in the Shih. See Karlgren, The Book of Odes. 

240) She was a Teng. Since Yin Li-hua during the civil war found refuge in a house belonging to Teng Feng 
(HHS 10A:6a), a nephew of Kuang-wu's brother-in-law Teng Ch’en, the mother must have belonged to that 
particular Teng clan. Like the Yin, its home prefecture was Sin-ye in Nan-yang commandery. 

241) Yin Hin. 

242) Pluralis majestatis. 

243) Ode 201 in the Shih. See Karlgren, The Book of Odes. 

244) He had lost his kingdom under Wang Mang, but seems to have been reenfeoffed by the Keng-shih 
Emperor. Cf. vol. II, p. 70, note 5. 

245) See vol. II, p. 70. 

246) P’ei T’ung was Acting Grand Minister of Works for a few days in A.D. 25 (HHS 21.51:6a). 

247) The uprising of P’eng Ch’ung. For the events of A.D. 26, see vol. II, pp. 121-126. 

248) The birth year can be calculated from his age at death (HHS 42.72:2b). 

249) See p. 104. 

250) This is an allusion to the interpretation of hexagram | in the Yi. 

251) Simultaneously, he demoted the king of Ch’ang-sha. See vol. III, p. 25. 

252) For details, see p. 143. 

253) The rhyme words are *ngo/nguo/wu and *g’wa/ywa/hua. See Karlgren, Grammata Serica Recensa, nos. 
44a and S8f. 

254) Emperor Ho's first empress, née Yin, divorced on July 24, A.D. 102, Emperor Huan's second empress, 
née Teng, divorced on Mar. 27, A.D. 165, and Emperor Ling’s first empress. née Sung, divorced in A.D. 178. 
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See Biclenstein, Lo-yang, p. 53. 

255) Cf. Bielenstein, Lo-yang, p. 8. and p. 104, note 28. 

256) He taught the Han interpretation of the Shih to the heir-apparent. 

257) They were apparently permitted to visit Lo-yang occasionally, and lived then in the Northern Palace 
(HHS 83,113:7b). It stands to reason that Yin Li-hua’s sons stayed in the Southern Palace, which was the 
residence of the emperor. 

258) See vol. III, p. 29. 

259) For this conference, see pp. 58-59. 

260) See pp. 106-107. 

261) See pp. 106, 107. 

262) See p. 105. 

263) He is the one whose memorial in A.D. 52 had changed Kuang-wu’s attitude. See p. 114. 

264) While the above quotations are from HHS, there can be no doubt that they closely follow Pan Ku’s first 
instalment of the TKK. 

265) For ma, Karlgren reconstructs *ma/ma (Grammata Serica Recensa, no. 40a). I follow Malmqvist, who 
reconstructs *mag/mag (*‘Studies on the Gongyang and Guuliang Commentaries II’’, p. 23). Mang was read 
*mwang/mwang (Grammata Serica Recensa, no. 709a). 

266) HS 6:38b; 17:26a; 18:lla, 11b; 68:2a, 19b. 

267) HS 68:19b. 

268) HS 6:37b, 38b; 7:3a; 17:24a (two entries); 66:3b, 4a; 68:2a, 19b; 94A:25a; 96B:30a. 

269) HS 6:37b; 7:3a; 96B:30a. 

270) For details, see my contribution to the Cambridge History of China, vol. I. 

271) For the documentary evidence, see HHS 1A:15a, 20a; 1B:13b, 22b; 2:1b, 7b, 10a, 18a; 3: la, 5a, 5b, 18a; 
4: la, 9a, 10b, 13a, 13b, 1Sa; 5:2a, Ila, 15a, 19b; 6: 1b, 3a, Sb, 6a, 13b; 7: 1a, 2b, 9a, 12b, 13b, 15b; 8: 1b, 4a, 4b, 8a, 
9a, 1Sb; 9:la, 6a, lla, 11b; San-kuo chih 4:15b. 

The unmarried child emperors are, of course, excluded. 

272) Her mother was a daughter of Kuang-wu's first heir-apparent (HHS 10A:12b). 

273) She and her sister had been personally chosen by the Empress Ma to enter the harem of the future 
Emperor Chang (HHS 55,85:2a). 

274) For details, see Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 91-93. 

275) For details, see ibid., pp. 93-95. 

276) HHS 34,64:15b gives the name as Teng Meng. 

271) For details, see Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 95-98. 

278) For details, see ibid., pp. 89-90, 98-101. 

279) Chinese Civilization and Bureaucracy, pp. 188-189. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IV | 


1) Cf. Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, pp. 59-60, 421, and Pokora, ‘‘Life of Huan T’an’’, pp. 28-29. 

2) Huan T’an was appointed Gentleman Consultant on the recommendation of the Grand Minister of 
Works, Sung Hung. Sung Hung received the ministry on Mar. 26, A.D. 26 (see p. 61). Huan T’an died in about 
A.D. 28 (see p. 208, note 14). 

3) See p. 35. HHK 6:1b dates Feng Yen’s memorial A.D. 31, in which case it was in response to the solar 
eclipse on May 10 that year (HHS 1B:4a). 

4) The commentators identify K’ii-yang prefecture with Shang-k’ii-yang. This belonged during Later Han to 
the Chung-shan kingdom and was situated W of the present hien with the same name, Ho-pei. 

5) See p. 54. Cf. also Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, p. 59. 

6) The text gives the date as keng-ch’en which is impossible. 

1) Han kiu-yi B:8a confirms that the Chiefs and Chancellors had black seal cords. See Hulsewé, Remnants 
of Han Law, p. 292. 

8) This is the translation for pu taoadopted by Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, p. 156. He defines the literal 
meaning as being ‘*without, c.q. against, the tao, the harmonious working of the universe.’’ The term was used 
for particularly heinous crimes, often directed against the ruler. 

9) See Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, pp. 298-299, for edicts favouring the old, young, and, sometimes, 
women in 195, 141, 62, 21, and 4 B.C. (HS 2:3a; 8:15Sa; 12:7a-7b; 23: 19b). Note, however, that Kuang-wu's edict 
was more liberal than any of its predecessors. 

10) Cf. Wilbur, Slavery, pp. 151, 240. 

11) Cf. ibid., p. 240. 

12) The date is given as jen-wu which is impossible. 

13) Cf. Wilbur, Slavery, pp. 147, 240; Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, p. 60. 

14) See Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, pp. 40-41, 42. 

15) Cf. ibid., p. 60. 

16) Cf. ibid. 

17) See vol. IH, pp. 28 ff. 

18) TKK 12:5b-6a quotes the memorial in a slightly different version, according to which Emperor Yiian in 44 
B.C. mitigated the death penalty in 34 cases, and Emperor Ai in 6 B.C. in 81 cases. 42 of these cases concerned 
those who killed others with their own hands, and for them the death penalty was reduced by one degree. HS 
9:6b states, in fact, that Emperor Yiian in 44 B.C. ordered the punishments to be reduced in more than 70 cases. 
It says nothing about a corresponding decision in 6 B.C. 

19) See p. 57. 

20) A reference to Han Fei (d. 233 B.C.). See HHS 27,57:7b, Commentary. 

21) See p.105. 

22) Six cases of manumission during Kuang-wu’s reign, three of which also freed women who had been 
forced into concubinage, have been discussed already. See vol. HII, pp. 55-56. 

23) For the date, see p. 208, note 9. 

24) For the conference, see pp. 54, 128. 

25) Kuang-wu had arrived in Ch’ang-an on May 28 and returned to Lo-yang on July 10(HHS 1B: 1b). This is in 
HHS followed by the entry for this edict on June 22. Either one of the dates is wrong, or the entries are in the 
wrong sequence. The latter is more probable, since Kuang-wu would logically have issued the edict in 
Ch’ang-an, while he was directing the operations against Wei Ao. 

26) See vol. II, pp. 167-172. 

27) See vol. II, p. 158. 

28) See Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, p. 130. 

29) There had been an eclipse of the sun on May 10, whereupon the emperor had withdrawn from 
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government for five days (HHS 1B:4a). 

30) The text gives the date as jen-sii which is impossible. 

31) See pp. 144-145. 

32) See p. 159. 

33) Verbatim, that they should be ‘‘sent to the Silk Worm House (ts’an shih).”’ 

34) Verbatim, that they should be ‘‘locked up in a dark place (kung).’’ For this term see Hulsewé, Remnants 
of Han Law, p. 127. 

35) See Hulsewé, op.cit., p. 127. 

36) This order was repeated verbatim on Oct. 12, A.D. 55 (see infra). Similar edicts were issued by his 
successors in the 10th month (Nov./Dec.) of A.D. 65 (HHS 2:10a), in the 9th month (Oct./Nov.) of A.D. 82 
(HHS 3:9a), on Oct. 8 of A.D. 84 (HHS 3:11a), on Nov. | of A.D. 87 (HHS 3:17b), and in the 8th month 
(Sep./Oct.) of A.D. 96 (HHS 4:9b). It is not clear whether castration was abolished some time between A.D. 107 
and 121, following the memorial of an official (HHS 46,76:9b), or whether during the 2nd century A.D. 
castration was such a routine commutation of the death penalty that it no longer is mentioned in the sources. See 
Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 50-S1. 

37) See Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, p. 212. 

Hulsewé says (ibid., pp. 241-242) that on the occasion of an amnesty convicts were still obliged to finish the 
terms of their sentences by performing work for the government. The conditions of amnesties may have varied 
from case to case. The one under discussion definitely offered the convicts a choice of buying themselves free 
or performing work for the government. As Hulsewé points out, the Later Han texts frequently mention men 
whose punishments had been commuted (shih-hing) serving in the armies: 

1. In A.D. 35, Wu Han commanded men whose punishments had been commuted against the pretender 
Kung-sun Shu (HHS 18,48:5a). See vol. II, p. 210. 

2. In A.D. 36, Tu Mao commanded men whose punishments had been commuted to repair, build, and 
garrison the northern border fortifications (HHS 1B:8b-9a; 20,50:5a). See vol. III, pp. 110-111. 

3. In A.D. 48, Ma Yiian was placed in command of men whose punishments had been commuted against the 
barbarians of Wu-ling commandery (HHS 86,116:3a). See vol. III, p. 70. 

4. When the Southern Shan-yii had been permitted in A.D. 50 to take up residence in Mei-tsi prefecture, 
Kuang-wu appointed a General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household in Charge of the Hiung-nu with men whose 
punishments had been commuted under his command (HHS 89,119:4b, Sb). See vol. III, pp. 121-122. 

5. In A.D. 50, the government encouraged refugees from the northwest to return home. Internuncios in 
command of men whose punishments had been commuted were dispatched to repair city walls (HHS 1B:19a; 
89,119:Sb). See vol. III, p. 122. 

38) Eleven amnesties were granted between A.D. 190 and 196. But these were futile measures, since the 
empire was in chaos. No general amnesties are recorded for the period A.D. 197-220. 

39) For examples, see Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 51-52. 

@) See p. 45. 

41) For details, see p. 196. 

42) For details, see p. 140. 

43) Cf. vol. II, p. 180, and Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, pp. 89-90. 

44) This is not the Pei-hai kingdom which was granted to a nephew of Kuang-wu in A.D. S52 (see vol. III, p. 
29). It must have been an earlier kingdom amongst those briefly revived for members of the Former Han 
imperial house but then abolished on Apr. 1, A.D. 37 (see vol. III, p. 25, and ibid., note 6). It follows that Tung 
Siian received his appointment before A.D. 37. He probably was sent to Pei-hai soon after Chang Pu’s defeat 
and surrender on the Shan-tung peninsula in A.D. 29. See vol. II, pp. 147-149. 

45) This was a certain Kung-sun Tan. Having built a house, a diviner had told him that someone would die in 
it. Kung-sun Tan had thereupon ordered his sons to kill a stranger and to place the corpse in the house to fulfill 
the prophecy. 

#) See p. 140. 

47) Shao-p’ing was the style of Tung Siian. The rhyming characters are *mieng/miweng/ming and 
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*b’ieng/b’iweng/p'ing. See Karlgren, Grammata Serica Recensa, nos. 825a, 827a. 

48) Chih prefecture during Han belonged to Ho-nei commandery and was situated 13 /i SE of present 
Tsi-yiian hien, Ho-nan. 

49) See vol. II, p. 180. 

50) Yang-p’ing prefecture during Han belonged to Tung commandery and is identical with the present Shih 
hien, Shan-tung. 

51) This restriction was only rarely waived For instance, Wang Pa was in A.D. 33 appointed Grand 
Administrator of Shang-ku, simultaneously to remain a general in command of troops. A letter stamped with the 
imperial seal granted him the right to attack the enemy irrespective of the borders of his commandery (HHS 
20,50:Sa). 

52) This was one of the lighter forms of hard labour, collectively known as ‘‘shaving off the beard’’ (nai tsui). 
For ssu-k’ou, a term which is not fully understood, see Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, p. 130. 

53) Ye-wang prefecture during Han belonged to Ho-nei commandery and is identical with the present 
Ts’in-yang hien, Ho-nan. 

54) HHK 4:8b gives the surname as Sung. 

55) Fa-kan prefecture during Han belonged to Tung commandery and was situated 23 ii SW of present 
T’ang-yi hien, Shan-tung. 

56) Ma Wu had been stationed that year at the Hu-t’o River on the northern plain as a precaution against 
Hiung-nu raids. See vol. III, pp. 111-112. 

57) See my forthcoming The Bureaucracy of Han Times. 

58) Mi prefecture during Han belonged to Ho-nan commandery and was situated SE of the present hien with 
the same name, Ho-nan. 

59) The dossier of this case was undoubtedly the source of the dynastic historian. 

60) Karlgren, The Book of Odes. 

61) I.e. the Grand Administrators of commanderies and the Chancellors of kingdoms. 

62) Although not mentioned here, Chancellors of kingdoms were also involved. See infra, note 64. 

63) For this avenue, see Bielenstein, Lo-yang, p. 41. 

64) The sources mention the Governor of Ho-nan, Chang Ki, and the Chancellor of Tung-p’ing, Wang Yiian, 
who were executed (HHS 1B:12b; 13,43:12a), the Grand Administrator of Ho-nei, Mou Chang, and the Grand 
Administrator of Nan, Liu Lung, who were dismissed (HHS 22,52:8b; 79A,109A:9a), and the Grand 
Administrator of Lang-ya, Li Chang, and the Chancellor of Tung-hai, Pao Yung, who were pardoned (HHS 
29 ,59:7b; 77,107:4b). For Li Chang, see also p.134. 

65) Mang prefecture during Han belonged to P’ei commandery and was situated 3 Ii NE of present 
Yung-ch’eng hien, Ho-nan. Its name was during Later Han changed to Lin-sui. 

66) For a general discussion of followers, see Ch'iti T’ung-tsu. Han Social Structure, pp. 127-135. 

67) E.g. Ma Yiian presented several thousands of cattle and sheep to his followers in A.D. 35, and he would 
feast with them (HHS 24,54:6b, 7b). Sun K’an distributed his salary among his followers (HHS 79B,109B:9a). 
In A.D. 48 or soon thereafter, the Yin clan attempted to protect a follower from being executed (HHS 33,63: 11a; 
for details, see p. 141). 

68) E.g. the followers of Lai Hi released him from gaol (HHS 15,45:9a; see p. 125). Several tens of followers 
went with Wei Ao’s son Ch’un in A.D. 42, when he unsuccessfully attempted to join the Hiung-nu (HHS 
13,43:12b; for details, see vol. II, p. 180). 

69) For the period under discussion, only six followers are mentioned by name: Ch’en Cheng was a follower 
of Liu Tz’u and Liu Sin (SHS 2:4a; see infra, note 73). Wang Su, a great-grandson of one of Wang Mang’s 
paternal uncles, was a follower of Kuang-wu’s sons (HHS 24,54: 16b—17a). Feng Yen, a grandson of Emperor 
P’ing’s granduncle, was a follower of the Yin clan (HHS 28A,58A: 14b). Wang Tsun, Chou Tsung, and Kin Tan 
were followers of Wei Ao (HHS 13,43:5b, 6a). Kuang-wu’s first maternal cousin Fan T’iao, the scholar Cheng 
Chung and the scholar-recluse Tsing Tan all refused to become followers of Kuang-wu's sons (HHS 32,62:3b; 
36,66:5a; 83,113:7b). 

70) The warlord Wei Ao attracted a number of remarkable men as his followers. Chou Tsung was appointed 
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General-in-chief (HHS 13,43:6a). Wang Tsun also became a General-in-chief and later a Grand Palace Grandee 
of Emperor Kuang-wu (HHS 13,43:6a, 10a). Many of Wei Ao’s followers were literary scholars (HHS 
13,43:8b), among them Kin Tan (HHS 13,43:6a). Note also that Fan T’iao, who refused to become the follower 
of a king, was himself a marquis (HHS 32,62:3a; cf. supra, note 69). When the warlord Tou Jung held his 
important conference in A.D. 29 in order to decide whether or not to join Kuang-wu (see vol. II, p. 166), 
followers participated in the discussion (HHS 23,53:3b). 

71) E.g. Ma Yiian and his followers established an agricultural garrison in the Park of the Supreme Forest at 
Ch’ang-an in A.D. 29 (HHS 24,54:3b). 

72) E.g. the followers of the Wei clan in Ch’en-liu commandery (HHS 33,63:9b), the followers of gentry clans 
in Nan-yang, including the followers of Liu Po-sheng (SHS 1!: 1a; HHS 1A:2b; cf. vol. 1, p. 101), the followers of 
Wu Han (HHS 18,48:1a; cf. p. 128), and the followers of a certain T’ien Kan in Wu-wei commandery (HHS 
76, 106:4b). 

73) Liu Tzu-chang killed the Chief of a commune who had offended him. After more than ten years, the son 
of the late Chief murdered Liu Tzu-chang’s son Liu K’ien. Liu K’ien’s first paternal cousin Liu Hien gathered 
followers to avenge the death. But these followers robbed some innocent people, whereupon Liu Hien was 
arrested and executed. Thereupon the future Keng-shih Emperor, elder brother of Liu K’ien, Liu Tz’u, younger 
brother of Liu Hien, and Liu Sin, son of Liu Hien, gathered nine followers and killed the wife and three children 
of the late Chief (SHS 2:3b-4a; HHS 11,41: 1a; 14,44: 12a; cf. vol. I, p. 97). Mother Lii and her followers avenged 
her son (HHS 11,41:8b; cf. vol. I, pp. 54, and 140, note 2). Chai Tsun and his followers killed an official who had 
offended him (HHS 20.50:Sb). Chao Hi and his followers avenged the murder of a first paternal cousin (HHS 
26,56: 13a). Chih Hui and his followers avenged the death of a friend's father (HHS 29,59: 11b). Tu Shih and his 
followers avenged his younger brother (HHS 27,57:5a). 

74) Chu Hui’s maternal relatives and their followers sought refuge in the city of Wan (HHS 43,73: 1a; cf. vol. 
I, pp. 65-66). Tu Lin with members of his clan, friends, and followers withdrew to the land west of the Yellow 
River (HHS 27,57:Sa). 

75) Feng Fang and his followers built a camp and a moat for the protection of his clan and allies to await the 
victor of the civil war (HHS 33,63:7b; cf. vol. I, p. 105). 

76) See vol. I, p. 108. 

7) See p. 84, and vol. II, pp. 68-69. 

78) See vol. I, p. 101. 

79) See p. 81, supra, note 73, and vol. I, pp. 97-98, 101. 

80) This was the above-mentioned T’ien Kan. See note 72. 

81) For details, see p. 141. 

82) See p. 129. 

83) There is no connection between the former empress and the followers other than that Kuang-wu acted 
before she had been buried. 

84) Shou-kuang prefecture during Former Han belonged to Pei-hai commandery and during Later Han to the 
Lo-an kingdom. It was situated E of the present hien with the same name, Shan-tung. 

85) See vol. II, p. 41, note 1, and pp. 95, 100, 101, 113, 119, 120. 

8) See p. 65. 

87) See vol. I, pp. 99, 103. 

88) See vol. III, pp. 23, 24. 

89) Lai Hi was murdered in Wu-tu commandery of Kan-su in the 6th month (July/Aug.) of that year, 
whereafter his corpse was brought to Lo-yang. See vol. II, pp. 189-191. The burial took place on the 27th day of 
an unknown month (TKK 14:2a). 

90) The Hia Gate was the westernmost gate on the north wall of Lo-yang. See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, p. 13. 

91) This is the way the title is given in Pao Yung’s memorial of impeachment. The preamble of the dynastic 
historian records the title as General of the Gentlemen-of-the Household for All Purposes but does not note the 
name (TKK 14:2a). The version of the memorial should be the more reliable. 

92) I.e. the imperial relatives. 
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93) T’ai-p'ing yui-lan, p. 1737:1. HHS 29,59:7a claims that this constantly was said by Kuang-wu, whereas 
according to TKK 14:2b the words appeared in an imperial edict. Chou Shou-ch’ang (1814—1884) accepts the 
account of HHS (29,59:7a, Tsi-kie). This is improbable in the light of Kuang-wu’s notorious laxness toward his 
relatives. What is more, the lines are rhymed, the rhyming characters being ‘*Siog/siau/shou and 
*b’é6g/b'au/pao (see Karlgren, Grammata Serica Recensa, nos. 1101a, 1113h). This makes it evident that the 
saying was a proverb. 

94) He died in the Ist month (Feb./Mar.). See HHS 1B:13a). 

95) See vol. III, p. 20. 

%) SHS 5:10a—10b attributes the events to be described to another sister of Kuang-wu, the Senior Princess of 
Ning-p’ing. It says that the murder was committed by a slave (according to another edition a son) of her wet 
nurse. 

97) See p.133. 

%) The Officials’ Hostels at the two northern gates of Lo-yang, for cosmological reasons, were used as 
places for executions and the display of heads or whole corpses of culprits. See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 43-44. 

%) Corresponding in value to 7.32 kilograms of gold. 

100) This is a quotation from Odes 58 and 196 of the Shih. See Karlgren. The Book of Odes. 

101) This is a quotation from the Lii-hing chapter of the Shang-shu. See Karlgren, ‘‘Glosses on the Book of 
Documents’’, p. 184, gloss 2051, and ‘‘The Book of Documents’’, p. 74. Legge, Chinese Classics, TII:2, p. 600, 
mistranslates ‘‘though I would spare them, do not therefore spare them."’ Couvreur, Chou king, p. 382, 
mistranslates ‘‘quand méme je voudrais pardonner ne pardonner pas.’’ The passage is also quoted in an edict of 
Emperor Siian, dated 55 B.C. (HS 8:20a). Dubs, History of Former Han, II, p. 252, mistranslates ‘‘although 
[you receive] happy omens, do not [consider them as] happy omens.”’ 

102) See pp. 63, 64. 

103) See pp. 138-139. 

104) J.e. the clan of Kuang-wu’s second empress. It had proved dangerous before to antagonize a Yin. When 
Tung Siian at an earlier time had been Grand Administrator of Kiang-hia, a member of the Yin clan had held 
office as Chief Commandant in the same commandery. Tung Siian treated him with contempt, and was 
therefore sentenced to be dismissed (HHS 77,107:2b). See p. 133. 

105) The only case of a permanent punishment on record is that of Liu Ts’an. After having committed a crime, 
he was demoted from prefectural to district marquis (HHS 14,44:14b). Note that Liu Ts’an was a very distant 
relative, a great-great-grandson of the emperor's great-grandfather’s brother. 

106) While the emperor could set evidence aside and order a pardon, it was not easy for him to go against the 
strong opinion of his advisers. For instance, when the rebellious general Teng Feng had been defeated in A.D. 
27, Kuang-wu wished to spare him. This was because Teng Feng was a paternal nephew of his brother-in-law 
and had been provoked into the uprising. But Kuang-wu's chief followers Ts’en P’eng and Keng Yen protested 
so loudly that the emperor ordered Teng Feng's execution (HHS 17,47:13a). See vol. II, pp. 153-154. 

107) Lun-yl XII:6. The translation follows Legge. 

108) Situated 60 Ir S of present Nan-yang hien, Ho-nan. 

109) According to the text worth 10,000,000 cash, corresponding in value to 244 kilograms of gold. 

110) Situated 25 Ii W of present Tzu-yang hien, Shan-tung. 

111) The text makes the unlikely claim that he produced milk from his own breast. 

112) See pp. 134-135. 

113) Si-yang prefecture during Han belonged to Ju-nan commandery and was situated E of present T’ai-ho 
hien, An-hut. 

114) The Day of Concealment or Fu sacrifice fell on the third day after the summer solstice designated with the 
cyclical character keng. See Bodde, Festivals in Classical China, pp. 317-325. 

15) The People’s New Year or La festival fell on the third day after the winter solstice designated with the 
cyclical character sii. See ibid.. pp. 49-74. 

116) T’ang-yi prefecture during Later Han belonged to Kuang-ling commandery and was situated N of present 

Liu-ho hien, Kiang-su. 
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117) See the correction of the name by Ts’ien Ta-hin (1728-1804) in HHS 29,59:8a, Tsi-kie. Pi-yang prefecture 
during Han belonged to Nan-yang commandery and was situated W of present T’ang-ho hien, Ho-nan. 

118) See vol. III. 

119) HHS 26,56:14b mentions for this time banditry in P’ing-yiian commandery. It was suppressed by its 
Grand Administrator, Chao Hi. The surviving leaders were at his request resettled in Ying-ch’uan and Ch’en-liu 
commanderies. The troubles in P’ing-yiian were undoubtedly part of the general unrest. Note that Ying-ch’uan 
and Ch’en-liu commanderies had lost population through the migration southwards. Cf. vol. III, p.12. 

HHS 38,68:2a records banditry in Lang-ya and Pei-hai commanderies for A.D. 40, which also was suppressed 
in short order. 

120) Cf. p. 129. 

121) See pp. 136-137. 

122) See pp. 118-119. 

123) Fan Wen-laninhis Chung-kuo t'ung-shih kien-pien, pp. 139-140, misinterprets the uprising because of his 
bias for the peasantry. He believes that not only the local officials but the emperor as well favoured the great 
clans, and that they conspired in only registering the land of the small landlords and peasants. Kuang-wu’s 
execution of the dishonest administrators was calculated to pacify the peasantry. But it did not succeed in 
preventing the rebellion of the small landlords and peasants. Once this had begun, the emperor knew that the use 
of military might against the peasants would inspire an even greater uprising. He therefore offered a pardon to 
every five rebels who jointly killed one. Thereafter, the Later Han dynasty surrendered to the great clans, and 
true statistics on cultivated land and population were not again attempted. 

This interpretation is contradicted by all evidence. HHS 1B:12b states explicitly that the great clans (ta sing) 
rose, so that the emperor could not have been in collusion with them. Statistics on cultivated land are preserved 
for A.D. 105, 125,144,145, and 146 (see p. 147). Population totals are preserved for A.D. 57, 75, 88, 105, 125, 
126-144, 136-141, 144, 145, and 146 (see vol. ITI, p. 13). In addition, we have the entire census of A.D. 140in 
HHS chih 19-23B. This proves that statistics were obviously kept throughout the major part of the dynasty, and 
some of these have come down to us thanks to the ancient historians. The population totals for A.D. 57 to 146 
prove beyond doubt that the government attempted truthfulness (see vol. III, pp. 13-15), and the reliablity of 
the census taken in A.D. 140 has been frequently brought out in these volumes (see e.g. vol. III, pp. 11-13). 

Fan Wen-lan’s interpretation is, of course, motivated by his marxism. It is expressed in various degree by 
scholars of the same persuasion, e.g. Tsien Po-tsan in his Chung-kuo shih-kang, II, pp. 478-480, and Ho 
Tzu-ts’iian in his Ts’in Han shih lie, pp. 92-93, who glorify the peasantry and refer to Kuang-wu as a 
blood-stained butcher of peasants representing the merchant-landlords. 

124) It must, once more, be stressed that the Red Eyebrows had no religious cult and that they were not a 
secret society (see vol. II, pp. 94-95), although this continues to be maintained. Most recently, Meskill has 
claimed that among the Red Eyebrows there arose a cult of the imperial Liu house, and Fried refers to the Red 
Eyebrows as a secret society. See Meskill, ed., An Introduction to Chinese Civilization, pp. 48, 376. 

125) HHS 18,48:14a, Commentary, says that the surname sometimes is given as Kou. 

126) Situated NW of present Yiian-wu hien, Ho-nan. 

127) Situated N of present Ts’ien-shan hien, An-hui. 

128) These two men were to cooperate again in A.D. 42 against the uprising in Indo-China. See vol. III, p. 64. 

129) For the Northern Army and the Encampment at Li-yang, see pp. 27-28. 

130) See p. 57. 

131) See vol. II, p. 197. 

132) The Hua-yang kuo chih is an early gazetteer of southwestern China, compiled by Ch’ang K’ii (fl. A.D. 
347). See vol. II, p. 107, note 1. 

133) For the looting of Ch’eng-tu on Dec. 27, A.D. 36, see vol. II, p. 197. 

134) See vol. II, pp. 188 ff. 

135) Kuang-tu prefecture during Han belonged to Shu commandery and was situated SE of present Hua-yang 
hien, Ssu-ch‘uan. 

136) Tang-k’ii prefecture during Han belonged to Pa commandery and was situated NW of present K’‘ii hien, 
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Ssu-ch’uan. 

137) K‘ii-jen prefecture during Han belonged to Pa commandery and was situated W of present Yiin-yang 
hien, Ssu-ch’uan. 

138) Comprising Ssu-ch’uan, Yiin-nan, and Kuei-chou. See p. 131, no. 13. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V 


!) See edicts of Feb. 15. 178 B.C.; Sep./Oct., 178 B.C.; June/July, 167 B.C.; Feb./Mar., 141 B.C.; 
Mar./Apr., 74 B.C.; Feb./Mar., 70 B.C. (HS 4:9b, Ila. 14b; 5:10a; 8:6b). 

2) I cannot agree with Yang Lien-sheng, ‘‘Great Families of Eastern Han"’, that ‘‘Kuang-wu’s whole 
attitude to the big landlords was ambivalent’’ (p. 108), and that the establishment of his rule ‘‘meant the 
establishment of the political power of the great landlords, that is, of the great families’’ (p. 109). Kuang-wu’s 
reliance on factions from Nan-yang and the northwest did not mean dependence on all gentry. It was 
Kuang-wu’s political neglect which inspired the gentry uprising of A.D. 40 (see p. 143), and he fully proved his 
independence by not giving in and suppressing the rebellion. For naive marxist assessments of Kuang-wu see p. 
225, note 123. 

3) See edicts of Apr./May, 168 B.C.; Feb./Mar., 141 B.C. (HS 4:14a; 5:10a-10b). 

4) Yang Lien-sheng, ‘‘Great Families of Eastern Han’’, p. 107, says that Li T’ung belonged to a family 
which ‘‘for generations had been known as great merchants.’’ Ch’ii T’ung-tsu, Han Social Structure, pp. 
243-244, refers to the same Li T’ung as a merchant, and to Kuang-wu’s maternal grandfather Fan Hung as a 
merchant-landlord. See also p. 212, note 52. 

5) Merchants were officially excluded from public office since the beginning of Former Han (HS 5: 10a; 
11:3a; 24B:4a). The government also attempted to restrain the merchants by sumptuary laws. In 199 B.C., they 
were forbidden to wear brocade, embroidery, flowered silk, crape linen, fine linen, sackcloth, or wool, to carry 
weapons, and to ride in carriages drawn by four horses (HS 1B:13a—13b). Cf. Dubs, History of Former Han, I, 
p. 120. But such a law was not enforcable, as proved by Huan T’an’s attack on merchants. See p. 152. 

6) For this term, see infra, note 12. 

7) Ts‘ien Han ki 30:28b gives the figure as 8,270,567 k'ing. 1 k'ing consisted of 100 mou. 

8) See pp. 136-137. 

9) See Bielenstein ‘*The Census of China’’, pp. 135-139 and Plate II. See also vol. I, pp. 145 ff., and vol. III, 
pp. 11 ff. 

10) My addition. See Bielenstein, ‘“The Census of China’’, p. 128. 

1!) Eberhard in his pioneer article **Zur Landwirtschaft der Han-Zeit’’, p. 98, preferring to work with the 
figures for A.D. 140-144, arrives at an average of 73.8 mou. In his *‘Bemerkungen zu statistischen Angaben der 
Han-Zeit’’, p. 8, he raises his estimate to 80 mou. 

12) As a capacity measure, one shih was equivalent to 1 hu. See Loewe, *‘Measurement of Grain’’, pp. 73-74. 
1 hu corresponds to 0.565 U.S. bushels or 19.968753 liters. 

13) This has been overlooked by Eberhard, who assumes an average yield of only !-1 1/2 shih for A.D. 
140-144. See his **Zur Landwirtschaft der Han-Zeit’’, pp. 99-100, and **‘Bemerkungen zu statistischen Angaben 
der Han-Zeit’’, p. 4. 

14) See p. 157. 

15) A well-known memorial of 61 B.C. states that 10,281 soldiers consumed 27,363 hu of unhusked grain per 
month (HS 69:11a), which comes to 2.66 hu per soldier. Since soldiers did not eat well, it is better to assume a 
monthly consumption of 3 hu of unhusked grain per adult male. Women and children consumed less. I assume 
with Eberhard (‘‘Bemerkungen zu statistischen Angaben der Han-Zeit"’, pp. 5-8, 15) an annual family 
consumption of 127 hu of unhusked grain. 

16) See Lao Kan, Kii-yen Han kien k’ao-shih, k’ao-cheng |:20a—23a; Yang Lien-sheng, ‘*Notes on the 
Economic History of the Chin Dynasty’’, p. 154, note 47. 

Information on the prices of other commodities is too limited to be helpful for the following discussion. 

17) On the poll taxes, see p. 157. 

18) HHS 22,52:9a, Commentary, quotes a fragment of the Ts ’ien-shu yin-yi by Tsin Shao (fl. ca. A.D. 275), 
according to which | tou (1.81 U.S. dry quarts; 1996,875 cubic centimeters) of rice produced one upper-quality 
jar of wine, | tou of millet produced one middle-quality jar of wine, and | tou of unhusked millet produced one 
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lower-quality jar of wine. 

19) These were undoubtedly used for a long time. and could be recast, so that the expense cannot have beena 
frequent one. 

20) See my forthcoming book on The Bureaucracy of Han Times. Naturally, prices of products rose in times 
of stortage. At the end of Wang Mang’s reign (he died in A.D. 23), | huof unhusked grain supposedly cost | kin 
of gold (HHS 1A:21a). A kin of gold weighed 244 grams and was valued at 10,000 cash. Another source gives for 
the same time the price of 10,000 cash for | huof unhusked grain (TKK 18:1a). In A.D. 27, 5 sheng(1.8 U.S. dry 
pints; 998.435 cubic centimeters) supposedly sold for | kinof gold (HHS 1!7,47:6b). In A.D. 30, prices rose again 
because of bad harvests (HHS 1B:1la). It follows that, unless a peasant was entirely wiped out by natural 
disasters, his reduced harvest was partly or wholly set off by rising prices, in addition to which the government 
routinely granted tax relief to stricken areas. He may therefore have been relatively immune to price 
fluctuations. 

21) See vol. III, pp. 15-16. 

22) The military tax, which bought exemption from military service, was 300 cash (corresponding in value to 
7.32 grams of gold) per month. See Loewe, Records of Han Administration, I, p. 81. Exemption from corvée 
cost perhaps the same. It is not clear whether the entire sum was given to the substitute. 

23) HS 65:8a. 

24) Chugoku hosei shi kenkyu, Il, pp. 438 ff. See also Hulsewé, ‘‘Contracts’’, pp. 19, 20. 

25) See, for instance, Reischauer and Fairbank, East Asia. The Great Tradition, p. 124: the great landowners 
‘lived luxuriously off the exorbitant rents wrung from their peasants.” 

26) See vol. I, pp. 145-151; vol. IH, p. 12. 

27) Yang-wu prefecture during Han belonged to Ho-nan commandery and was situated 28 /iSE of the present 
hien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

28) Tsiin-yi prefecture during Han belonged to Ch'en-liu commandery and was situated NW of present 
K’ai-feng hien, Ho-nan. 

29) For this event, see vol. I, p. 146. The dike was located in P’u-yang prefecture. P’u-yang during Han 
belonged to Tung commandery and was situated S of the present hien with the same name, Ho-pei. 

30) It actually took twenty-three years until 109 B.C. See vol. I, pp. 146, and 147, note 7. 

31) See vol. I, pp. 147 ff. 

32) See vol. III, pp. 140-144. 

33) The figures are calculated by me from the population statistics in the treatises on administrative 
geography of HS (28A1-28B2) and HHS (chih 19-23B). The maps appeared originally in my ‘‘Census of 
China’’. 

34) South of the Ts’‘in-ling, Huai-shan, and Yang-tzu delta. 

35) The high values for western Yiin-nan and Kuei-chou, and probably also for the Red River delta in 
Indo-China, on Map 9 are due to the assimilation of aboriginals with a different social organization. See vol. III, 
pp. 83-84. 

36) Kung prefecture during Han belonged to Ho-nan commandery and was situated 30 /f SW of the present 
hien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

37) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 16-17. 

38) The k ‘fcharacter is written i by HS and af by HHS. According to HHS 82A.112A:5a, Commentary. 
the dike was situated E of the Ju-yang prefecture of T'ang times, which is identical with the present Ju-nan hien. 

39) Teng Ch'en undoubtedly reported this conversation to the throne, which document later was used by the 
dynastic historian. 

40) 1000 k’ing = 11,400 acres; 4.610 hectares. 

41) See p. 146. 

42) HHK 10:17a gives the name as Wang Po-ch’un. 

43) See vol. III, pp. 77-79. 83-85. 

44) See vol. III, pp. 131-134. 

45) See vol. III, p. 145. 
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46) See vol. III, pp. 120 ff. 

47) For details, see p. 161, and p. 230, note 95. 

48) See vol. III, pp. 130-131. A Colonel Protecting the Tibetans, with headquarters in Ling-kii prefecture, 
was regularly appointed from A.D. 33. See p. 27. It may be assumed by analogy that he also supervised seasonal 
markets. 

49) See pp. 13-14. 

0) See p. 23. 

St) See p. 57. 

52) See Li-tai chih-kuan piao 16:6a, quoting the T’ang liu-tien (written under the patronage of Emperor 
Hiian-tsung and completed in A.D. 739). 

53) They were again enforced from not later than A.D. 103 (HHS 4:13b). 

54) See pp. 16, 25. 

55) See Swann. Food & Money, p. 276. 

56) See p. 152. 

57) For this invention, see Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, IV:2, p. 370. 

58) Chao Sin-ch'en had been an efficient and popular Grand Administrator of Nan-yang in Former Han times 
(HS 89:13a-13b). 

59) Lei-yang prefecture during Han belonged to Kuei-yang commandery and was situated S of the present 
hien with the same name, Hu-nan. 

6) The Po-na edition, chih 8A:34a, agrees. The Palace edition (Sao-ye shan-fang) 28A:20a writes Office of 
Iron. 

61) Wu-yang prefecture during Han belonged to Yen-men commandery and was situated NW of present 
Tso-yiin hien, Shan-si. 

62) This is one of the four cases of additional salt deposits mentioned above. 

63) See p. 154. 

64) In ten cases, HS records that certain commanderies and kingdoms had monopoly offices, without stating 
in which prefectures these were located. In nine of these, I show them under the capitals of the respective 
commanderies and kingdoms. In the tenth case, archaeology comes to our aid. In 1958, a Former Han iron 
foundry was excavated at modern Kung hien, Ho-nan, with furnaces, iron ingots, tools, and finished products. 
The Kung prefecture of Han times belonged to Ho-nan commandery (see p. 228, note 36). Ho-nan being one of 
the commanderies which had an Office of Iron in a by HS undisclosed locality, we can amend the text and state 
with certainty that the office was in Kung. See Hsia Nai, ‘‘Les nouvelles découvertes archéologiques’’, pp. 
416-417. 

65) A similar map of Offices of Salt and Iron by Utsunomiya, Kandaj shakai keizashi kenkyu, p. 122, contains 
some errors. 

66) See p. 154. 

67) See p. 16. 

68) For the Han dynasty tax terms, see Swann, Food & Money, pp. 375-376. 

69) Han kiu-yi B:8a-8b. See Kato Shigeru, ‘‘A Study of the Poll Tax’’, and Swann, op.cit.. pp. 366 ff. 

70) See Dubs, History of Former Han, II, p. 167, note 7.1. 

71) See ibid., p. 65, note 15.3. 

72) Woodcutters and hunters using public land may have been similarly taxed. 

73) I will discuss exemptions from corvée under this heading. Even though these did not mean an immediate 
monetary loss for the government, they temporarily reduced the available labour force in the locality. In cases 
of need, labourers had therefore to be hired at government expense. 

74) The edict is dated in the 12th month of A.D. 29, which corresponds to Jan./Feb. A.D. 30. western 
calendar. 

75) Julian calendar. In vol. I, p. 99, I gave the Gregorian date of Jan. 13. 

76) In allowing this exemption, Kuang-wu followed the precedent set by the founder of Former Han. 
Emperor Kao (HS 1B:20a-20b). 
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TT) See p. 44. 
78) See p. 45. 
79) See Pokora, ‘‘The Life of Huan T’an’’, p. 6. 
80) 4,000,000,000 cash corresponds in value to 97.6 metric tons of gold, 1 300,000,000 to 31.72 metric tons of 
gold. 
81) See vol. III, pp. 13-15. 
82) Loc. cit. 
83) The total number of officials in 5 B.C., from the Chancellor down to the Accessory Clerks, is recorded as 
130,285. See HS, Po-na edition 19A:16b. The Ki-ku ko edition reproduced by Wang Sien-k’ien gives the figure 
as 120,285 (HS 19A:31a). 
84) See p. 25. 
85) For a full discussion of salaries, see my forthcoming The Bureaucracy of Han Times. 
86) Han-kuan tien-chih yi-shih stian-yung 106; Han-kuan yi B:9a, 106-1 1a. 
87) See my The Bureaucracy of Han Times for Kuang-wu’s many gifts to civil servants. He is recorded to 
have made the following gifts to generals: 
A.D. 26: chariot and sword (HHS 17,47:Sa). 
A.D. 27: 30 kin (= 7.32 kilograms) of gold (HHS 22,52:1b). 
A.D. 30: precious objects, garments, cash, and silk (HHS 17,47:7b). 
A.D. 32: 1000 bolts of silk (HHS 15,45:11a). 
A.D. 37: 20,000 hu (= 399,375 liters) of unhusked grain (HHS 18,48:6b). 
A.D. 45: 300 bolts of watertight silk (TKK 12:3a). 
Kuang-wu made the following gifts to men not in office: 

A.D. 29: a residence of the first grade in Lo-yang (HHS 19,49:Sa). 

A.D. 30: 10,000 hu (= 199,687 liters) of unhusked grain (HHS 21,51:10a). 
The recorded gifts are, of course. only a fraction of all gifts actually made. 

88) The supposed senior descendants of the Shang-yin and Chou dynasties. See vol. III, p. 37. 

89) See also Yang Lien-sheng, ‘‘Notes on Dr. Swann’s Food and Money in Ancient China’’, p. 91. 

90) See vol. III, pp. 45—46. 

9!) Note that when Kuang-wu’s maternal uncle died as a Full Marquis in A.D. 51, the contribution toward 
funeral expenses was the same as for a royal heir (HHS 32,62:3a). 

92) Emperor Kuang-wu is recorded to have made the following grants: 

A.D. 26: to a paternal relative, a carriage, horses, and garments (HHS 14,44:10b). 

A.D. 42: to a brother-in-law and his family, several hundreds thousands, and tens of thousands of cash (HHS 
15,45:8b). 

A.D. 43: to a paternal relative, 1 000,000 cash (corresponding in value to 24.4 kilograms of gold) and 200 bolts 
of silken fabrics (HHS 39,69:8b). 

A.D. 44: to a paternal relative, unhusked grain and miscellaneous objects (ibid.). 

A.D. 44 or later: to a brother-in-law, gold, cash, and silk (HHS 10A:4b). 

A.D. 52: to seven distaff relatives jointly 50,000,000 cash (corresponding in value to 1,200 kilograms of gold 
(HHS 32,62:3a). 

93) The fourteenth rank from the top of eighteen ranks. 

94) The following gifts are recorded: 

A.D. 29: to Tou Jung. 200 kin (= 48.8 kilograms) of gold (HHS 23,53:6a). 

A.D. 30: to Wei Ao, valuables and silk (HHS 13,43:8b). 

A.D. 41: to Lu Fang, 20,000 bolts of silk (HHS 12,42:10b). 

95) The following gifts are recorded: 

A.D. 30: to Shan-yii, gold and silk (HHS 89,119:1b). Cf. vol. III, p. 106. 

A.D. 41: to king of So-kii (Yarkand), chariots, banners, and embroideries with pure gold (HHS 88,118:20a). 
Cf. vol. HI, p. 132. 

A.D. 46: to the Wu-huan, silk (HHS 90,120:3a). Cf. vol. III, p. 117. 
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A.D. 50: to Southern Shan-yii, a cap, a belt, garments, a comfortable carriage with feather cover and flower 
ornaments, a chariot with team of four horses, a precious double-edged sword, a bow and arrows, three black 
insignia, two extra horses, 10,000 bolts of silken materials embroidered with pure gold, 10,000 kin (= 2,440 
kilograms) of silk floss, musical instruments, drum chariots, lances with silk covers, halberds, military 
equipment, miscellaneous vessels for drinking and eating, 25,000 hu (= 499,219 liters) of dried rice, and 36,000 
heads of cattle and sheep (HHS 89,119:4b). Cf. vol. III, p. 121. 

Thereafter to Southern Shan-yii at each New Year, 1000 bolts of coloured silken materials, 4 tuan(a measure 
of length of unknown value) of brocade, 10 kin (= 2.44 kilograms) of gold, and imperial foodstuffs. To mother of 
Southern Shan-yii, his principal wives, sons, and highest dignitaries, jointly 10,000 bolts of silken fabrics (HHS 
89,119:7b). Cf. vol. II, p. 122. 

A.D. 52: to Northern Shan-yii, 5000 bolts of miscellaneous silken fabrics, a bow, a bow sheath, a quiver, and 
four arrows. To Ku-tu-hou of the Left and Lu-li King of the Right, 400 bolts of miscellaneous silken fabrics and 
one heavy sword each (HHS 89,119:7a). Cf. vol. III, p. 125. 

A.D. 53: to Southern Shan-yii, several 10,000 heads of sheep (HHS 89,119:7b). Cf. vol. HII, p. 122. 

A.D. 56: at death of Southern Shan-yii, to his successor, caps, three unlined red garments, one knife, and one 
embroidered belt. To highest dignitaries , 4000 bolts of coloured silken fabrics. These gifts became the standard 
at death of each Southern Shan-yii (HHS 89,119:7b). Cf. vol. II, p. 122. 

96) See p. 230, note 91. 

97) HHS 1B:18b-19a. The order was disobeyed by Kuang-wu’s successor, and the funerary park built came 
to measure 12 k'ing, 57 mou, 85 [square] pu (= 143.3 acres; 58 hectares). See Ku-kin chu 2:2a. 

98) Emperor Wen had decreed that a natural hill should be used for his tomb instead of a man-built mound, 
that objects should be of pottery, and that there should be no ornaments of gold, silver, copper, or tin (HS 
4:21b). 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 


1) Festivals in Classical China, Princeton 1975. 

2) See vol. II, p. 104. 

3) HHS 1A:15b says that he made a Burnt Offering to Heaven. 

4) The meaning of the term is uncertain. See Karlgren, ‘‘Glosses on the Siao ya Odes’’, no. 690. 

5) HHS 1A:15b, Commentary, quotes HHS chih 8:6a to the effect that the Six Venerable Ones were Water, 
Fire, Thunder, Wind, Mountains, Marshes. (This had been the interpretation of Liu Hin.) In A.D. 119, the view 
of the Ou-yang interpretation of the Shang-shu was accepted, according to which the Six Venerable Ones were 
Heaven, Earth, and the Four Quarters. For a full discussion of the term, see Karlgren, *‘Glosses on the Book of 
Documents’’, no. 1257. 

6) These were the spirits of the mountains and rivers. 

7) I.e. the Green Lord, the Red Lord, the Yellow Lord, the White Lord, and the Black Lord. These had been 
worshipped at Yung prefecture from 165 to 31 B.C., and from 14 to 7 B.C. Between 31 and 14 B.C. and from 7 
B.C. onward, they were replaced by suburban sacrifices at Ch’ang-an. In Later Han times, suburban altars to 
the Five Lords were in use at Lo-yang from A.D. 59. See pp. 11, 42, 182, and Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 76-77. 

8) An allusion to the supposedly same coincidence when T'ang founded the Shang dynasty. 

9) For the battle at K’un-yang on July 7, A.D. 23, see vol. I, pp. 74-81, 119-120. For Wang Lang, see vol. II, 
pp. 64-76. For the Bronze Horses (T’ung-ma) and Green Calves (Ts’ing-tu), see vol. II, pp. 79-83. For the single 
unit of the Red Eyebrows which crossed the Yellow River, see vol. II, p. 84. 

10) The characters mao and kin were two of the three elements in the character Liu, the surname of the 
imperial clan of the Han. For this prophecy, see vol. II, p. 240. 

11) The Treatise on Sacrifices (HHS chih 7: 1b) notes particularly the absence of the ancestor as coadjutor. 

12) HHS 1A:16b. 

13) The text gives the cyclical characters jen-tzu as the date, but these did not occur in the Ist month. 

14) The sources do not agree which building was taken into use, and it is unknown when and where the 
permanent temple was created. See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 54, 114, note 258. 

15) See pp. 164-165, and Bielenstein, Lo-yang, p. 55. 

16) See vol. II, p. 114. 

'7) The Temple of the Eminent Founder in Ch’ang-an had been abolished by Wang Mang, but must have been 
restored by the Keng-shih Empereror. 

18) I.e. of Emperors Kao, Hui, Wen, King, Wu, Chao, Siian, Yiian, Ch'eng, Ai, and P’ing. 

19) This is the seal which the Han had inherited from the Ts’in, and whose possession had a strong 
cosmological significance. 

20) See vol. II, pp. 119-120. 

21) The text only says ‘*temple’’, but it is clear from the context which shrine is meant. 

22) Cf. vol. HII, p. 27. 

23) For details, see p. 181. 

24) The date is given as jen-wu, which cyclical combination did not occur in that month. 

25) The date is given as ping-sti, which cyclical combination did not occur in that month. 

26) See vol. II, p.135. 

27) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 55-56. 

28) HHS chih 9:9a-10a; Tu tuan 23 a. 

29) The title depended on the size of the population. 

30) In spite of this statement in the Treatise on Sacrifices, commentators claim that Kuang-wu only 
established local Altars of the Gods of the Soils. See HS 12:6b, Commentary; HHS chih 9: 1 la-11b, Tsi-kie. See 
also Dubs, History of Former Han, III, p. 76, note 6.5, and Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T’ung, p. 380, note S. 

31) For details, see Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 73~75. 
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32) See p. 163. 

33) See p. 55. 

34) Under the influence of the Five Elements or Agents. 

35) For further details, see p. 195. 

3%) The text actually refers to A.D. 25, but that is obviously an error. 

37) See vol. II, p. 198. 

38) For further details, see vol. I, pp. 96-99. 

39) The Ch’ung-ling marquisate had been situated within the Han prefecture of Ling-tao in Ling-ling 
commandery. Ling-tao prefecture was located E of present Ning-yiian hien, Hu-nan. In 45 B.C., Emperor Yiian 
approved Liu Jen's request to exchange this fief against a smaller one further north. He granted him the Po-shui 
district in Nan-yang commandery, whose name was changed to Ch’ung-ling. The new Ch'ung-ling marquisate 
was situated within the Han prefecture of Ts'ai-yang, SW of present Tsao-yang hien, Hu-pei. In A.D. 30, 
Ch’ung-ling district was promoted to become Chang-ling prefecture. See p. 168, and vol. I, p. 96. 

4) On Mar. 4, A.D. 37, the temple was mentioned in an edict (HHS 1B:9a). On May 13, A.D. 39, Kuang-wu 
Offered there a t’ai-lao sacrifice (ox, sheep, pig). 

41) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 55-56. 

42) See pp. 43, 45, 46. 

43) See p. 167. 

44) Translated in accordance with the correction of Liu Pin (1022-1088). See HHS 14,44:1la, Tsi-kie. 

45) This meant in the Ist, 4th, 7th, and 10th months. 

#) HHS 35,65:1b gives the title as General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers. Chang 
Ch'un had held this office earlier. 

47) See pp. 57-58. 

48) HHS 35,65:2a. The corresponding account in the treatise (chih 9:1b) does not mention Emperor Siian. 

49) According to Ts'ai Yung’s (133-192) Tu tuan 20a, Siian had been referred to as Central Exemplar already 
in the time of Emperor Yiian (r. 48-33). He had officially been made the Central Exemplar in A.D. 4(HS 12:8a). 
Cf. HHS chih 9:2a, Tsi-kie. It follows that Kuang-wu merely reaffirmed an earlier appellation. 

30) Before Wang Mang himself became emperor, he had also raised Yiian, Ch'eng, and P’ing to Exemplars 
(see Dubs, III, p. 280, note 6.10), but these titles were not recognized by the Later Han. Emperor Yiian was 
presumably included in the sacrifices because he belonged to the generation of Kuang-wu’s father and thus was 
his generational predecessor. The version of the edict quoted in HHS 1B:14b also mentions Chao as a sixth 
emperor. The commentators Ts’ien Ta-hin (1728-1804) and Hou K’ang (1798-1837) agree that he should be 
omitted. See HHS 1B:14b, Tsi-kie, and Hou K’ang, Hou Han shu pu-chu sii, p. 3. 

51) According to SHS 3:8b, Chang Ch’un’s memorial said that when the emperor visited Ch’ang-an in A.D. 
42, he ordered the Grand Master of Ceremonies to perform the Ti sacrifice in the Temple of the Eminent 
Founder. No such ritual is mentioned in HHS, only that Kuang-wu in the 3rd month (Apr./May) of A.D. 42 
sacrificed in the Temple of the Eminent Founder in Ch’ang-an. See p. 165. 

52) See pp. 169-170. HHS chih 9:la states further that the emperors who were neither Founders nor 
Exemplars were henceforth sacrificed to five times each year, in the Ist, 4th, 7th, and 10th months, and on the 
day of the La festival. 

53) See vol. II, p. 114. 

54) See ibid. 

55) For A.D. 56, HHS only mentions a sacrifice at the mound of Emperor Kao on May 23. This must be an 
abridgement. 

56) See p. 165. 

57) Dubs, History of Former Han, I, p. 139-140, note 3. 

58) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, p. 38. Emperor Huan sacrificed to Lao-tzu in A.D. 165 and 166, and to the 
Buddha in A.D. 166 or earlier (HHS 30B,60B:20a; chih 8:8b). 

59) See p. 47. 

60) See p. 47. 
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61) Feng and Shan were names for the altars and, by extension, for the sacrifices. Feng means ‘‘to raise a 
mound’, ‘‘to raise an altar’’, Shan *‘to remove earth and make a levelled area’’. Cf. Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu 
T’ung, pp. 326-328, note 301. 

62) See p. 42-43, and Watson, Records of the Grand Historian, I, pp. 13-69. 

63) It has been translated by Chavannes, Le T’ai chan, pp. 159-169, 308-314. 

64) Ti-po is obviously a style. His given name is unknown. 

65) These fragments are, in turn, quoted by HHS chih 7, Commentary. 

66) The Yiie wei. 

67) For the significance of the 2nd month, see infra, note 76. 

68) This is an allusion to Lun-yii III:4: ‘‘Lin Fang asked what was the first thing to be attended to in 
ceremonies. The Master said, ‘A great question indeed! In festive ceremonies, it is better to be sparing than 
extravagant. In the ceremonies of mourning, it is better that there be deep sorrow than a minute attention to 
detail.’ *’ (Legge’s translatation). 

69) According to tradition, 72 rulers had performed the Feng and Shan sacrifices. But 72 is a cosmological 
figure. See Chavannes, Le T’ai chan, p. 17. 

%) See Watson, Records of the Grand Historian, II, pp. 19-20. 

71) See p. 45. 

72) This was one of the apocryphal texts, to which Kuang-wu was much addicted. It originally had 9 chapters, 
of which only fragments survive today. For the apocrypha, see pp. 195-197. 

73) Tai-tsung is another name for Mount T’ai. Except in direct quotations, I will below render Tai-tsung as 
Mount T’ai. 

74) For the inconsistent count of generations in Han China, see vol. I, p. 98, note 4. 

75) This is another apocryphal text, originally in 6 chapters, of which only fragments survive. 

76) This was a Confucian precept. SK 1:9a says that the legendary sovereign Shun sacrificed on Mount Tai in 
the 2nd month. This passage also occurs in the Shun tien, a spurious chapter of the Shang-shu. Li ki notes that 
the Son of Heaven sacrifices on Mount T‘ai in the 2nd month. See Couvreur, Li ki, I, pp. 275-276. 

77) Judging from this statement, the Feng altar was ideally built with stones in the five cosmological colours, 
i.e. yellow for the centre, and green, red, white, and black for the segments facing east, south, west, and north. 

78) For these jade tablets, see p. 175. 

79) See p. 47. 

80) See vol. III, pp. 21, 23, 28, 29, 35. 

81) This is the date given by Ma Ti-po (Han-kuan yi B:2b). HHS 1B:21a dates the arrival Mar. 15. 

82) His name ts given as Kuo Kien-po, Kien-po being a style. 

83) They lived not far from Confucius’ home, and were undoubtedly included because they were locally 
prominent. 

Hia-k’iu during Han belonged to Shan-yang commandery and was situated 25 /i W of present Tzu-yang hien, 
Shan-tung. 

84) These must be the marquises who were permitted to live in the capital and who had followed Kuang-wu 
from Lo-yang. 

85) Mountain Forester had supposedly been a Chou dynasty office. See Broman, *‘Studies on the Chou Li"’, 
p. 22, nos. 120-123. 

86) The senior descendant of Confucius. See vol. III, p. 37. 

87) These were at that time the marquises of the Fan clan of Kuang-wu’s mother, and of the Kuo and Yin 
clans of Kuang-wu's two empresses. 

88) This was the Bright Hall built by Emperor Wu in 109 B.C. (HS 6:27a). 

89) For the text on this stone stele, see pp. 176-178. 

%) For this sacrifice, see Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T’ung, I, pp. 240-241. 

91) Instead of Pan, this sacrifice is called Pien (also = comprehensive) in Shang-shu, Yao tien. See Karlgren, 
**Glosses on the Book of Documents’’, no. 1258. 

92) See p. 174. 
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93) Each tablet was | ch’th 3 ts’un (11.821 in.; 30.03 centimeters) long, and 5 ts’un (4.545 in.; 11.55 
centimeters) wide. The thickness is given as 5 ts’un, which Chavannes (Le Tai chan, p. 162, note 2) in analogy 
with Sung practice, amends to five tablets with a thickness of | ts’un (0.909 in.; 2.31 centimeters) each. 

94) For the construction of the stone box and the surrounding masonry, see Chavannes, Le T‘ai chan, pp. 
22-24, and ibid., figs. 5-7. 

95) I.e. the Dukes of Sung and Wei. 

9%) The first seven are from the Ho t’u, the eighth from the Lo shu, and the ninth from the Hiao king kou-ming 
kiie (another apocryphal text of which only fragments survive). 

97) For this prognostication, see vol. II, pp. 240-241. HHS 1A:15a, Commentary, notes that 4 multiplied by 7 
equals 28, that from the foundation of Former Han in 206 B.C. until the outbreak of the rebellion in Nan-yangin 
A.D. 22 the number of years is 228, and that in A.D. 22 the element fire of the Han dynasty returned to power. 
However, Kuang-wu was twenty-eight years old (Chinese reckoning) in A.D. 22, and the stele makes a point of 
mentioning this age later on (see p. 177). Chavannes (Le Tai chan, p. 309, note 7) is therefore probably right in 
interpreting the figure as a reference to Kuang-wu’'s age. 

98) I.e. Emperor Kao. Cf. p. 173. 

99) This could refer to the Five Rituals mentioned further on. See p. 178. 

100) Siu was the personal name of Kuang-wu. 

101) [ suspect that the ming and shih of the text are transposed. 

102) Supposed ancestor of the Han imperial house. See pp. 166-167. 

103) From A.D. 1 to 18, i.e. including the nominal reign of Emperor P’ing. 

104) HHS chih 7:10b, Commentary, first quotes the pseudo Kung An-kuo commentary to the Shang-shu. It 
then refers to Fan Ning (339-401), according to whom, following the Chou li, the Five Rituals were those of 
Rejoicing, Sadness, Hospitality, the Army, and Congratulation. Cf. Chavannes, op.cit., p. 63, note 2. 

105) According to Fan Ning (ibid.), again following the Chou li, the insignia of a Duke, Marquis, Earl, 
Viscount, and Baron. Cf. Chavannes, op.cit., p. 61, note 4. 

106) Various silks presented to the ruler. See Fan Ning (ibid.). 

107) Lamb and wild goose. See Fan Ning (ibid.) 

108) Pheasant. See chih 7:10b, Commentary. 

109) The identical passage is found in SK 1:9a—-9b. See also Chavannes, Mémoires historiques, I, pp. 63-64. It 
concerns the legendary sacrifice on Mount T’ai by Shun, and obviously inspired the text of Kuang-wu's stele. 
The passage also occurs in the Shun tien, a spurious chapter of the Shang-shu. 

110) This was Kuang-wu’s correct age in A.D. 56, Chinese reckoning. He was therefore sixty-three when he 
died in the following year. HHS 1B:22b says wrongly that he died at the age of sixty-two, which is corrected by 
Hui Tung (1697-1758). See ibid., Tsi-kie. Chavannes, Le T’ai chan, p. 313, note 5, also discusses Kuang-wu's 
age. There need be no doubt, however, since HHS 1B:23a states that Kuang-wu was born in kien-p'ing |st year. 
This corresponds to the Chinese year 6 B.C., although Kuang-wu’s birth occurred on Jan. 15,5 B.C. according 
to the Julian calendar. 

11!) This is a direct quotation from the chapter Wu yi of Shang-shu. See Karigren, The Book of Documents, p. 
58. 

112) According to Hui Tung (1697-1758), these concerned the apocryphal and ritual texts. See HHS chih 
7:10b, Tsi-kie. 

113) Lun-yii III:17. The translation follows Legge. 

114) Mount Liang-fu was situated in Liang-fu prefecture,east of the prefectural town. 

115) *‘Middle [Beginning]"’, a euphemistic-magic term to ensure a long reign, had been first employed by 
Emperor King in 149 B.C. See HS 5:Sa, and Dubs, History of Former Han, I, p. 316, note 5.5. 

116) Emperor Wu chose as his new reign title yiian-feng ‘First Feng Sacrifice’. 

117) See also p. 181. 

118) See pp. 169-170, 172. 

119) See also Yii Ying-shih, ‘‘Life and Immortality’’, pp. 100-102. 

120) See vol. III, pp. 32-35. 
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121) See p. 171. 

122) See p. 178. 

123) See p. 5S. 

124) See p. 58. 

125) See p. 172. 

126) See pp. 177-178. 

127) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 75-76. 

128) See ibid. p. 62. 

129) See ibid., p. 65. 

130) See ibid., pp. 66-68. 

131) Chang Ch‘un died at that time, on May 3, A.D. 56 (HHS 1B:21a). 

132) Liu Yu, Liu Hui, and Liu Ju-yi. See Dubs, History of Former Han, 1, pp. 169, 171. 

133) See p. 179. 

134) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 64. 65, 66. 

135) This was not yet observed for the sacrifice on Mar. 2. 

136) It stands to reason that Kuang-wu sacrificed to Earth also before Mar. 2, A.D. 57, but itis unknown where 
and how regularly this was done. The emperor once followed an earlier Former Han precedent, when ona tour 
of inspection in A.D. 42 he sacrificed to Sovereign Earth at P’u-fan prefecture (HHS 1B:14a). See p. 44. P’u-fan 
was Situated south of Fen-yin prefecture, where Emperor Wu for the first time had sacrificed to Sovereign 
Earth on Dec. 13, 114 B.C. (HS 6:19a). This practice was followed by his successors until 31 B.C., from 14to7 
B.C., and from 4 B.C. to A.D. 5 (HS 10:3a, 12b, 16a; 11:6b; 25B: 19a—20a). See p. 42. Kuang-wu must therefore 
have worshipped at the old cult place in A.D. 42. 

137) See pp. 11, 42, and 232, note 7. 

138) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 76-77. 

139) Epochal Founder was Kuang-wu's temple name. 

140) For details, see Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 54-5S. 

141) HS does not record the burial dates of empresses. 

142) This date is in doubt. See Dubs, History of Former Han, II, p. 417, note 16.1. 

143) This figure depends on how the death date of Emperor Ch’eng is amended. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 


1) For my correction of that figure. see my forthcoming The Bureaucracy of Han Times. 

2) Cf. vol. III, p. 80. 

3) Cf. ibid. 

4) Ch’en-yang prefecture during Han belonged to Wu-ling commandery and was situated N of present 
Ch’en-k’i Aien, Hu-nan. 

5) See vol. III, p. 80. 

6) Han-kuan yi A:1\la. 

7) See also Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T'ung, pp. 88-89. 

8) See also Tjan Tjoe Som, op.cit., pp. 93-94. 

Wang Kuo-wei (1877-1927), Han Wei po-shih k’ao 7a—7b, draws attention to the fact that HS 8:23b dates the 
twelve chairs from 51 B.C. But the entry follows the account of the discussions in the Pavilion at the Stone 
Canal (see p. 186) and reads: ‘*Thereupon there were established Erudits for ...°’ The ‘‘thereupon’”’ may well 
refer to the year 49 B.C. 

9) This work no longer exists. 

10) See pp. 189-190. 

1!) For the New and Old Text controversy, see also Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu Tung, pp. 137 ff. 

12) For details about these texts, see pp. 189-190. 

13) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, pp. 68-71. 

14) Mou Chang (HHS 79A,109A:9a). 

15) Ting Kung (HHS 1A:18a). See p. 54. 

16) These were Fan Sheng (HHS 36,66:7b) and an unknown Erudit for the King interpretation of the Yi. For 
details see pp. 187, 191. 

17) Chen Yii (HHS 79B,109B:9b), Kao Hii (HHS 79B,109B:1b), Kuo Hien (HHS 82A,112A:4b). 

18) Fan Sheng (HHS 36,66:7a), Huan Jung (HHS 37,67:2a). 

19) Chang Hiian (HHS 79B,109B:11a), Fu Kung (HHS 79B,109B:2b). 

20) See Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T'ung, pp. 92-93. For the filiation of the masters, see ibid., Tables I-VIII, 
following p. 86. 

21) See ibid., p. 94. 

22) See ibid. 

23) See ibid. 

24) This was the thirteenth chair, temporarily established by Emperor Yiian. See p. 185. 

25) See p. 191. 

26) See Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T’ung, p. 94. 

27) See ibid. 

28) See ibid. 

29) HHS 79A,109A: 1a mentions a fourth chair, for the Mao interpretation. This is an error which is corrected 
by Ho Cho (1661-1722). See the K’ao-cheng to chapter 109A of the Palace edition. 

30) See Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T'ung, pp. 87-88. 

31) See ibid. 

32) See ibid., p. 88. 

33) Hia Kung was also an expert on the Meng interpretation of the Yi. See p. 187. 

34) See Wilhelm, Li Gi, pp. XIV-XVI. 

35) See ibid. 

36) See Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T’ung, p. 93. 

37) See Wang Kuo-wei, Han Wei po-shih k’ao 7a-8a, and Tjan Tjoe Som, op.cit., p. 94. 

38) See p. 173. 
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39) Chuang eS was the tabooed personal name of Emperor Ming. Chuangis therefore changed to Yen I 
in HS and HHS. See vol. I, p. 112, note 1. Hui Tung (1697-1758) in HHS 79B,109B:8a, Tsi-kie, gives the name 
correctly as Chuang P’eng-tsu. 

#) See Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T'ung, pp. 93-94. 

41) Two further schools, never officially recognized, were the Tsou interpretation of the Ch‘un-ts ‘iu and the 
Kia interpretation of the Ch’un-ts’iu. Wang Ki, acontemporary of Emperor Siian (r. 73—48), had been an expert 
of the former (HS 72:8a). The imperial library in Ch’ang-an at the end of Former Han had contained a Tsou shih 
chuan (Commentary of Master Tsou) and a Kia shih chuan (Commentary of Master Kia), both in 11 kiian (HS 
30: 15b), and HS 30: 19a states that there were four schools for the Ch’un-ts ‘iu: the Kung-yang, Ku-liang, Tsou, 
and Kia interpretations. While the Tsou and Kia schools are ironically mentioned in a memorial of A.D. 28 (see 
p. 191), there is no evidence that they had any prominent followers in Later Han. It is impossible, therefore, to 
establish where and how these schools fit into Han scholarship. 

Note that Tsou is written with radical 163 in HS 30:15b, 19a, but with radical 187 in HS 72:8a and HHS 
36 ,66:8a. 

42) See Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T’ung, pp. 140-141. 

43) See Karlgren ‘‘The Early History of the Chou li and Tso chuan Texts’’, pp. 12-15. 

44) See p. 185. 

45) See p. 191. 

4) He also wrote the Han kiu-yi (Old Observances of the Han) in 4 p’ien on Han bureaucracy, of which 
important fragments are extant (HHS 79B,109B:6a). 

47) HHS 36,66:12b. 

48) See p. 54. 

49) For the Tsou and Kia interpretations, see supra, note 41. 

30) In quoting the Lao-tzu, Fan Sheng glossed it arbitrarily for the emperor. E.g. **Furthermore, [the 
Lao-tzu] says: ‘Abolish learning and you will have no sorrow’ (§ 20). {It means:] Abolish unorthodox learning” 
(HHS 36,66:8b). 

51) Legge’s translation. 

52) King of the Shang dynasty. 

53) I.e. should continue to use the Former Han capital of Ch’ang-an. 

54) Legge’s translation with minor changes because of a slightly diverging text in the HHS quotation. 

55) These were the Yi, Shang-shu, Li, Ch'un-ts’iu with Kung-yang chuan, and Lun-yii. See Bielenstein, 
Lo-yang, pp. 69-70. 

56) See Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T’ung, p. 165. 

57) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, p. 71. 

58) See vol. I, p. 51. 

59) He held that office from A.D. 35 to 44 (HHS 79B,109B:8b). 

6) See p. 44. 

61) See p. 190. 

62) See pp. 117, 120. 

63) It is uncertain whether this information applies to Liu K’iang or the future Emperor Ming. 

64) HHS 10A:8b. 

65) See vol. II, pp. 234 ff., and Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T'ung, pp. 100 ff. 

66) See p. 163. 

67) For details, see vol. II, p. 237. 

68) See ibid. 

69) See pp. 53-54. 

70) See pp. 55-56, 166-167. 

71) See p. 190. 

72) See p. 55. 

73) HHS 28A,58A:5a, Tsi-kie. 

74) **The Life of Huan T’an’’, p. 33, note 124. 
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75) See vol. II, pp. 239-245. 

76) See pp. 176—177. 

77) See p. 173. 

78) See vol. II, p. 166. 

79) When Tou Jung did, in fact, recognize Kuang-wu, he must have reported this discussion to him, by which 
avenue it found its way into HHS. 

80) The year can be calculated from the information that Tou Jung at this occasion gave his age as fifty-three 
(Chinese reckoning) and that he died in A.D. 62, aged seventy-eight (HHS 23,53:9b). 

81) See p. 191. 

82) For examples of split characters used for prognostications, see vol. II, pp. 236, 245. 

83) See Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T'ung, pp. 105-106. 

84) See Bielenstein, Lo-yang, p. 31. 
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Map 1 
Known home prefectures of Filially Pious and Incorrupt during Former and Later Han, and of Abundant 
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Map 2 


Sites of prefectures whose administrators are known by name for Kuang-wu's reign. 
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Map 3 
Active prefectures during Kuang-wu’s reign. 
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Inactive prefectures during Kuang-wu's reign. 
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Home prefectures of Former Han personalities. 
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Map 7 


Home prefectures of Later Han personalities. 
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Map 8 


Home prefectures of Kuang-wu's 35 chief followers. 
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Regional distribution of m/h figures (average number of members/household) in A.D.2. 
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Map 10 
Regional distribution of m/h figures (average number of members/household) in A.D.140. 
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Salt industry in Former and Later Han times. 
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Map 12 
Iron industry in Former and Later Han times 
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Copper, gold, silver, tin, and lead industries in Former and Later Han times 
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Graph 2 
General amnesties by fifteen year periods, Former Han 202 B.C. - A.D.8, Later Han A.D.25 —- 189. 
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sinologiques, Peking 1943. (1) 
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164, 169. 

Epochal Founder (281), see also Kuang-wu, 

Emperor, 171, 236 n 139. 

Erudit (282), 54, 55, 58, 59, 67, 166, 169, 173, 181, 

185, 186, 191, 192, 193, 197, 208 nn 5, 10 & 12, 209 

n 32, 237 nn 8 & 16. 

Eternal Palace (283), in Ch’ang-an, 186, 215 n 141. 
eunuchs, 12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 50, 125, 126, 127, 202 

nn 28 & 30, 210 n 80, 211 n 8, 218 n 235. 
Extra Retinue of the Palace Attendants of the 

Yellow Gates (284), 20. 


Fa-kan (285) prefecture, 135, 222 n 55. 
Fairbank, J.K., 228 n 25. 











Fan (286), clan, 
a. 215 n 154. 
b. 234 n 87. 
Fan (287), clan, 107. 
Fan Chung (288), 46, 169. 
Fan Hung (289), 99, 146, 161, 227 n 4. 
Fan Ning (290), 235 nn 104, 105, 106 & 107. 
Fan Sheng (291), 54, 104, 106, 141, 187, 191, 192, 204 
nn 77 & 80, 208 n 5, 237 nn 16 & 18, 238 n 50. 
Fan T’iao (292), 222 n 69, 223 n 70. 
Fan Tsiin (293), 105, 109. 
Fan Wen-lan, 210 n 77, 225 n 123. 
Fan-yang (294) prefecture, 75, 212 n 29. 
Fan-yang (295) prefecture, 75, 212 n 37. 
Fan Ye (296), 121, 133, 134, 204 nn 77 & 80. 
Fan Ye, author of HHS, 72. 
Fang Kuang (297), 142. 
Fang Wang (298), 108, 109. 
Favourite Beauty (299), 74, 87, 114. 
Feathered Forest (300), 12. 
Fei Chih (301), 189. 
Fei interpretation of the Yi (302), 54, 189, 190, 191, 
192, 208 n 14. 
Fen-yin (303) prefecture, 42, 206 n 132, 236 n 136. 
Feng (304), 
a. altar, 234 nn 61 & 77. 
b. sacrifice, 43, 45, 47, 65, 67, 132, 159, 164, 172, 
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173, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 193, 196, 206 
n 157, 234 nn 61 & 69. 

Feng (305), clan, 74, 77, 78. 

Feng (306) district and prefecture, 46, 88, 165, 207n 
168. 

Feng Fang (307), 47, 61, 67, 164, 181, 204n 80, 217n 
207, 223 n 75. 

Feng Hiao (308), 80, 103. 

Feng-kao (309) prefecture, 45, 159, 174, 179, 206 n 
156. 

Feng K’‘in (310), 47, 61, 63, 69. 

Feng-k’iu (311) prefecture, 45, 132. 

Feng Meng (312), 204 nn 77 & 80. 

Feng Shan yi ki (313), 172. 

Feng-siang (314), modern hien, 201 n II. 

Feng-su t’ung-yi, 80, 214 n 102. 

Feng Yen (315), 106, 128, 204n 77, 220n3,222n69. 

Feng Yi (316), 80, 82, 96, 101, 103, 203 n 69, 204n77, 
216 n 172. 

Filially Pious and Incorrupt (317), 32, 51. 

fire (318), element, 164. 

First Emperor of the Ts’in (319), 42-43, 172, 179. 

Five Classics (320), 186, 191, 192, 194, 195-196. 

Five Elements (321), 233 n 34. 

Five Jades (322), 178. 

Five Lords (323), 42, 182, 206 n 131, 232 n 7. 

Five Rituals (324), 178, 235 nn 99 & 104. 
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Five Sacred Places (325), 11, 42. 

five-shu cash (326), 57, 153. 

Five Suburban Altars (327), 11, 42, 182. 

flood, 159, 160. 

Flourishing Talent (328), 31. 

followers (329), 79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 86, 87, 88, 137, 
138, 141, 222 nn 66, 67, 68 & 70, 223 nn 70, 71, 
72, 73, 75 & 83. 

Forbidden Apartments (330), 19, 21. 

Foreman Clerk (331), 86. 

Foreman Clerk of the Orchard Terrace (332), 174. 

Forerunner (333), 26. 

Fou-ch’eng (334), modern hien, 211 n 23. 

Four Types of Virtuous Conduct (335), 31. 

Fried, M., 225 n 124. 

Fu (336), clan, 74, 76, 77, 78. 

Fu An (337), 188. 

Fu Chan (338), 47, 61, 62, 69, 204 nn 77 & 80. 

Fu Chen (339), 144. 

Fu-ch’eng (340) prefecture, 80. 

Fu Kung (341), 184, 188, 237 n 19. 

Fu Lung (342), 204 n 77. 

Fu (343) sacrifice, 142, 224 n 114. 

Fu Shou (344), 123. 

Fu Tsung (345), 135. 

Fu Tsiin (346), 86, 96, 103, 104, 105, 107, 203 n 67, 
204 n 77. 

Fu-yang (347) prefecture, 84. 

Full Marquis (348), 14, 25, 26, 29, 30, 36, 44, 45, 54, 
59, 62, 63, 65, 66, 67, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, ITI, 
113, 116, 117, 118, 119, 135, 138, 139, 144, 160, 
167, 169, 174, 176, 209 n 37, 213 n63, 215 nn 142, 
155 & 160, 223 n 70, 224 n 105, 230 n 91, 234 nn 84 
& 87, 235 n 10S. 


Gate of the Black Tortoise (349), of Eternal Palace 
in Ch’ang-an, 215 n 141. 

general amnesty (350), 38, 54, 208 n 9, 221 n 38. 

General-in-chief (351), 
a. military official, 79, 82, 109, 135, 223 n 70. 
b. regent, 201 n 7. 

General-in-chief of the Western Provinces (352), 
203 n 64. 

General-in-chief Who Is Pillar of State (353), 79. 

General-in-chief Who Routs the Caitiffs (354), 213 n 
86. 

General-in-chief Who Subdues the South (355), 144. 

General of Agile Cavalry (356), 30, 65, 86, 144. 
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General of Strong Crossbow-men (357), 86-87. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household (358), 
112, 113, 114. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All 
Purposes (359), 12, 57, 58, 113, 169, 205 n 96, 209 
n 38, 223 n 91. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household in 
Charge of the Hiung-nu (360), 27, 221 n 37. 
General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the 

Feathered Forest (361), 12, 27. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Houshold of the 
Left (362), 12, 65. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the 
Right (363), 12, 139. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Rapid 
as Tigers (364), 12, 27, 112, 113, 137, 144, 153, 
173, 174, 181, 233 n 46. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Palace of Imperial 
Equipages (365), 12. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Palace of the 
Cavalry (366), 12. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Palace of the 
Doors (367), 12. 

General of the Five Majestic Principles (368), 79. 

General of the Guards (369), 88. 

General of the Left (370), 30, 64. 

General of the Right (371), 30, 64, 108. 

General of the Van (372), 55, 60, 66. 

General Who Calms the Waves (373), 203 n 74. 

General Who Crosses the Liao River (374), 27. 

General Who Holds on to Virtue (375), 88, 108. 

General Who Inspires Awe (376), 86. 

General Who Pacifies the Ti Barbarians (377), 195. 

General Who Punishes the Caitiffs (378), 65. 

General Who Routs the Caitiffs (379), 213 n 86. 

General Who Seizes the Caitiffs (380), 135. 

General Who Supports Han (381), 109. 

Gentleman (382), 12, 22, 31, 34, 56, 82, 83, 87, 204n 
84. 

Gentleman Consultant (383), 33, 54, 55, 58, 59, 128, 
133, 169, 187, 208 n 10, 220 n 2. 

Gentleman-in-Attendance (384), 86. 

Gentleman-in-Attendance of the Yellow Gates 
(385), 19, 113. 

Gentleman-of-the-Household Rapid as Tigers (386), 
175. 

Gentleman-of-the Palace (387), 194. 
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Gentleman-of-the-Palace Acting as Probationary 
Internuncio (388), 13. 

Gentleman Rapid as Tigers (389), 13, 141. 

gentry, definition of, 72. 

Gobi, 200. 

Gods of the Soils and Grains (390), 164, 165, 171, 
177, 181. 

Goitre Yang, 117, 118. 

Governor of Ho-nan (391), 62, 151, 222 n 64. 

Governor of the Capital (392), 170. 

Grand Administrator (393), 17, 24, 25, 26, 33, 34, 44, 
47, 55, 59, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 70, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 88, 98, 100, 109, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 143, 145, 151, 152, 153, 154, 158, 
159, 165, 167, 173, 174, 184, 194, 203 nn 69 & 70, 
205 n 105, 209 n 55, 216 n 162, 210n 73, 215 nn 142 
& 146, 216 n 162, 222 nn 51, 61 & 64, 224 n 104, 
225 n 119, 229 n 58. 

Grand Ancestor (394), 170. 

Grand Astrologer, His Excellency the, = Ssu-ma 
Ts’ien (395), 192. 

Grand Coachman (396), 13, 14, 17, 47, 58, 66, 67, 
169, 186, 201 n 10, 210 n 73. 

Grand Commandant (397), 11, 47, 61, 64, 65, 67, 68, 
110, 142, 164, 172, 174, 176, 179, 181, 201 n 10, 
209 n 55, 210 nn 73, 75, 76 & 80. 

Grand Emperor (398), 168. 

Grand Exemplar (399), see also Wen, Emperor, 164, 
169. : 

Grand Governor (400), 214 n 111, 215 n 145. 

Grand Guardian (401), 10. 

Grand Herald (402), 14, 15, 26, 54, 119, 201 n 10, 210 
n 73. 

Grand Marshal = Commander-in-chief, 209 n 52. 

Grand Master (403), 10, 87. 

Grand Master of Ceremonies (404), 11, 12, 16, 20, 
57, 58, 85, 157, 173, 174, 181, 192, 201 n 10, 204 n 
96, 208 n 10, 209 n 55, 210 n 73, 233 n S51. 

Grand Master of the Southern Peak (405), 144. 

Grand Minister of Agriculture (406), 15, 16, 17, 23, 
47, 56, 63, 66, 70, 84, 153, 157, 201 n 10, 209n 5S, 
210 n 73, 218 n 232. 

Grand Minister of Works (407), 10, 11, 18, 22, 33, 
47, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 65, 66, 67, 87, 110, 
111, 112, 134, 1S1, 164, 169, 171, 180, 193, 195, 
201 n 10, 203 nn 69 & 70, 208 n 4, 209 nn 38 & 52, 
210 n 75, 218 n 246, 220 n 2. 

Grand Minister over the Masses (408), 10, 11, 47, 54, 
55, 58, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 110, 
111, 115, 141, 164, 169, 193, 203 n 70, 209 nn 38, 52 
& 53, 217 n 221. 
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Grand Palace Grandee (409), 54, 57, 59, 63, 66, 116, 
119, 129, 135, 144, 145, 191, 204n89, 208 n 10, 218 
n 235, 223 n 70. 

Grand Queen (410), 119. 

Grand Tutor (411), 10, 31, 97, 136. 

Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent (412), 22, 33, 59. 

Grand Unity (413), 42. 

Grandee (414), 54, 55, 59, 166, 208 n 10. 

Grandee at the Gate (415), 26. 

Grandee Remonstrant (416), 53, 80, 201 n 16. 

Grandee Remonstrant and Consultant (417), 53, 59, 
201 n 16, 208 n 10. 

Grandee Secretary (418), 10, 18, 35, 47, 60, 64, 67. 
108, 151, 210 nn 74 & 82. 

Great Archery Contest (419), 181. 

Great Conference (420), 53, 208 n 5. 

Great Disrespect (421), crime of, 139. 

Great Granary (422), 63. 

Great Plain, 9, 25, 28, 43, 51, 52, 73, 76, 96, 98, 147, 
149, 156, 157, 161, 186, 198, 208 n 16, 210n 66, 212 
n 34. 

Green Calves (423), bandits, 163, 232 n 9. 

Green Lord (424), 232 n 7. 

Grieved Marquis Who Displays Kindness (425), 
115. 


Half-way Lodge (426), 175. 

Hall of the Circular Moat (427), 58, 67, 177, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 185, 210 n 60. 

Hamlet (428), 25. 

Han (429), clan, 74, 77, 78. 

Han (430), feudal state, 74. 

Han-chung (431) commandery and kingdom, 80, 81, 
82, 88, 99, 213 n 63. 

Han Fei (432), 134, 220 n 20. 

Han Hin (433), 54, 61, 62, 69, 104, 190, 193, 217 n 
206. 

Han interpretation of the Shih (434), 188, 194, 197, 
219 n 256. 

Han kiu-yi, 238 n 46. 

Han-ku Pass (435), 28. 

Han-kuan, 32. 

Han-kuan yi, 172. 

Han River (436), 46, 52, 156. 

Han shu, 72, 122. 

Han Sin (437), 211 n 22. 

Han-tan (438) prefecture, 75, 84, 96, 101, 212 n 43. 

Han Ying (439), 188. 

handwritten edict (440), 37. 

harem, 21. 

harsh officials (441), 133. 





Heaven (442), 163, 166, 171, 173, 174, 175, 176, 178, 
179, 180, 181. 

Heir-apparent (443), 22, 42, 43, 58, 59, 114, 117, 119, 
120, 124, 130, 138, 175, 192, 194, 219 nn 256 & 
272. 


Heir-apparent born to the Empress née Wei (444), 


192. 
Hi She (445), 63. 
Hia (446) dynasty, 84. 
Hia Gate (447), of Lo-yang, 139, 140, 223 n 90. 
Hia-hou Kien (448), 187. 
Hia-hou Sheng (449), 187. 
Hia-k’iu (450) prefecture, 142, 174, 234 n 83. 
Hia Kung (451), 187, 188, 204 n 80, 237 n 33. 
Hia-k’ii-yang (452) prefecture, 84. 


Hia (453) sacrifice, 67, 170, 171. 

Hiang Chang (454), 204 n 77. 

Hiang-ch’eng (455), modern hien, 206 n 143. 

Hiao king kou-ming kiie (456), 235 n 96. 

Hien (457), Emperor, 76, 95, 123, 126. 

Hien-yang (458), modern hien, 211 nn 5, 7 & 20. 

Hing-p’ing (459), modern hien, 211 n 4. 

Hiung-nu (460), 56, 58, 65, 87, 113, 114, 150, 200, 222 
nn 56 & 68. 

Ho (461), Emperor, 20, 21, 38, 47, 95, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 161, 183, 215 n 158, 218 n 254. 

Ho Cho (462), 237 n 29. 

Ho-jung (463) commandery, 84, 214 n 104. 

Ho-kien (464) commandery and kingdom, 118, 211 
nn 9 & 23. 
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Ho Kuang (465), 47, 164, 177. 

Ho-nan (466), 
a. commandery, 23, 94, 95, 105, 106, 127, 136, 

137, 143, 201 n1, 205 nn97 & 98, 209 n 28, 215n 
142, 222 nn 58 & 64, 228 nn 27 & 36, 229 n 64. 

b. modern province, 52. 

Ho-nei (467) commandery, 23, 46, 81, 94, 95, 106, 
135, 207 n 16], 212 n 27, 222 nn 53 & 64. 

Ho-pei, modern province, 156. 

Ho t’u (468), 173, 174, 178, 195, 235 n 96. 

Ho-tung (460) commandery, 94, 133, 206 nn 132 & 
141. 

Ho Tzu-ts’tan, 225 n 123. 

Honourable Lady (470), 21, 44, 114. 

Honourable Lady Kia (471), 124. 

Honourable Lady Kuo (472), see also Empress née 
Kuo and Kuo Sheng-t’ung, 130. 

Honourable Lady Liang (473), 124. 

Honourable Lady Ma (474), see also Empress née 
Ma, 121. 

Honourable Lady Sung (475), 124. 

Honourable Lady Yin (476), see also Yin Li-hua, 
15. 

Hou Han ki, 72. 

Hou Han shu, 
a. by Fan Ye, 72. 
b. by Sie Ch’eng, 72. 

Hou interpretation of the Li (477), 188. 

Hou K’ang, 233 n SO. 

Hou Pa (478), 61, 62, 69, 105, 204 nn 77 & 80, 216n 
184. 

Hou Ts’ang (479), 188. 

Hou Yii (480), 106, 107, 113. 

Household Shaman (481), 20. 

Hsia Nai, 229 n 64. 

hu (482), capacity measure, 227 n 12. 

Hu Kuang, 35. 

Hu (483) prefecture, 79. 

Hu-nan, modern province, 112, 149, 156, 158, 184. 

Hu-nu (484) prefecture, 85, 214 n 123. 

Hu-pei, modern province, 52, 156, 214 n 131. 

Hu San-sing (485), 213 n 92. 

Hu-t’o River (486), 222 n 56. 

Hu-tzu (487) dike, 150. 

Hu-yang (488) prefecture, 46, 86, 140, 146, 169, 207 
n 165, 209 n 58. 

Hu Yin (489), 216 n 173. 

Hua-yang (490), modern hien, 225 n 135. 

Hua-yang Hung (491), 187. 

Hua-yang kuo-chih (492), 144, 225 n 132. 

Hua-yin (493) prefecture, 76, 212 n 47. 
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Huai (494) prefecture, 45, 48, 133, 139, 164. 

Huai-yang (495) commandery and kingdom, 44, 81, 
212 n 28. 

Huai-ytian (496), modern hien, 212 n 44. 

Huan (497), Emperor, 47, 95, 123, 125, 126, 127. 
171, 180, 206 n 128, 215 n 158, 218n 254, 233 n 58. 

Huan Jung (498), 58, 59, 67, 173, 179, 181, 187, 194, 
203 n 76, 204 n 96, 209 n 32, 237 n 18. 

Huan (499) prefecture, 143, 144. 

Huan T’an (500), 33, 55, 128, 133, 152, 159, 160, 190, 
195, 196, 203 n 75, 204 nn 77 & 80, 208 n 14, 220 n 
2, 227 n 5. 

Huan Yen (501), 210 n 76. 

Huang K’iung (502), 210 n 76. 

Huang-Lao (503) cult, 180. 

Huang (504) prefecture, 83. 

Huang-shih kung ki (505), 38-39. 

Hui (506), Emperor, 74, 76, 94, 167, 182, 215 n 155, 
232 n 18. 

Hui Tung (507), 144, 213 n 73, 235 nn 110 & 112, 238 
n 39. 

Hulsewé, A.F.P., 204 n 95, 208 n 9, 209 n 50, 220 nn 
1,5,7,8,9, 13 & 28, 221 nn 34, 35, 37 & 43, 222n 
$2, 228 n 24. 

Hung-k’i (508) dike, 151. 

Hung-nung (509) commandery, 23, 34, 95, 136, 212n 
47. 

Hunting Dog Prison (510), 201 n 25. 

Hii-ch’ang (511). modern hien, 213 n 91. 

Hii Shu (512), 53, 191. 

Hui Yang (513), 151, 203 n 76. 

Hiian-tsung (514), Emperor, 229 n 52. 


Illustrious Exemplar (515), see also Ming, Emperor, 
171. 

Imperial Ancestral Temple (516), 168, 169, 170, 177. 

Imperial Household Grandee (517), 59, 64, 79, 208 n 
10. 

imperial mint, 16, 23, 153. 

Imperial Prison (518), 14, 83. 

Imperial Prison of the Lateral Courts (519), 21, 202 n 
30. 

imperial purse, 12, 16, 17, 50, 157, 159, 199. 

imperial secretariat, see also Masters of Writing, 12, 
17, 18,21, 35, 37, 50, 68, 69, 70, 130, 132, 210n 8). 

Impiety (520). crime of, 128. 

inauspicious day, 39-40. 

Inciter of Military Deeds (521), 119. 

Incorrupt Official (522), 204 n 86. 

Indo-China, 112, 113, 122, 124, 125, 199, 203 n 74, 
225 n 128, 228 n 35. 


infanticide, 148. 

Information (523), 35. 

Inspector (524), of a province, 17, 18, 23, 24, 31, 33, 
50, 69, 79, 136, 202 n 38, 210 n 82. 

Inspector of Agriculture (525), 16. 

Inspector of Granaries (526), 16. 

Inspector of the Army (527), 112, 122. 

Inspector of the Left (528), 14. 

Inspector of the Right (529), 14. 

Inspector of Treachery (530), 9. 


Intendant of the Masters of Writing (531), 10, 35, 


210 n 80. 
intercalary month, 41. 
Internuncio (532), 12, 13, 23, 131, 144, 137, 175, 221 
n 37. 
Internuncio in Regular Attendance (533), 13. 
Investigator (534), 44, 45, 87, 132, 136. 


Japan, 152. 
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Jen-k’iu (535), modern hien, 211 n 9. 
Jen Kuang (536), 83, 84, 97, 98, 104, 204n77,217n 
209. 
jen (537) privilege, 34, 83, 199. 
Jen Yen (538), 138, 159, 184. 
Johnson, D., 215 n 161. 
Ju-nan (539), 
a. commandery, 44, 47, 62, 94, 95, 97, 104, 105, 
107, 151, 184, 194, 205 n 105, 211 n 13, 224n 
113. 
b. faction, 104, 107. 
c. modern hien, 228 n 38. 
Ju River (540), 151. 
Ju-yang (541) prefecture, 228 n 38. 
Junior Attendant of the Yellow Gates (542), 21, 140. 
Junior Hia-hou interpretation of the Shang-shu 
(543), 187. 
Junior Tai interpretation of the Li (544), 188, 189. 
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Junior Tutor of the Heir-apparent (545), 22, 33, 59. 

K’ai-feng (546), modern hien, 211 n 12, 228 n 28. 

Kan-su, modern province, 43, 58, 88, 108, 133, 156, 
215 n 143, 223 n 89. 

Kan-su Corridor, 43, 66, 87, 108, 110, 153, 184, 196. 

Kao (547), Emperor, see also Eminent Founder, 38, 
39, 44, 46, 56, 73, 74, 76, 88, 89, 90, 91, 94, 130, 
163, 165, 167, 169, 171, 173, 181, 182, 188, 207 n 
168, 211 nn7 & 8, 215 nn 152 & 155, 218 n 238, 229 
n 76, 232 n 18, 233 n 55, 235 n 98. 

Kao-ch’eng (548) prefecture, 75, 212 n 31. 

Kao Hung (549), 187. 

Kao Hii (550), 188, 203 n 76, 237 n 17. 

Kao interpretation of the Yr (551), 189, 191. 

Kao-mi (552), 

a. kingdom, 74, 83, 213-214 n 96. 
b. prefecture, 176. 

Kao-p’ing (553) prefecture, 74, 211 n 14. 

Kao Siang (554), 189. 

Kao-yang (555) district, 75. 

Kao-yi (556) prefecture, 207 n 177. 

Kao-yuian (557), modern hien, 212 n 30. 

Karlgren, B., 218 nn 239, 243 & 253, 219 n 265, 222 
nn 47 & 60, 224 nn 93, 100, & 101, 232 nn 4 & 5S, 
235 n 111, 238 n 43. 

Kato Shigeru, 229 n 69. 

Keng (558), clan, 

a. 107. 
b. 137. 

Keng Ch’un (559), 36, 84, 99, 101, 102, 117, 135, 203 
nn 70 & 73, 204 n 77. 

Keng Kuang (560), 80, 82. 

Keng Kuo (561), 58, 113. 

Keng Pao (562), 215 n 157. 

Keng-shih Emperor (563), 9, 76, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 87,93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 108, 109, 
110, 138, 198, 213 n 63, 216 n 176, 218n 244, 223n 
73, 232 n 17. 

Keng Shu (564), 106, 112, 113. 

Keng Yen (565), 82, 99, 101, 106, 112, 113, 203 nn 68 
& 73, 217 n 216, 224 n 106. 

Ki (566), 

a. province, 66, 143, 210 n 66. 
b. modern hien, 214 nn 100 & 10S. 

Ki-yang (567) prefecture, 80, 85. 

K’i (568), modern hien, 212 n 28. 

Kia (569), clan, 75, 77, 78. 

Kia Fu (570), 30, 57,81, 82, 98, 103, 106, 203 nn 68 & 
73, 204 n 77, 209 n 37, 217 nn 209 & 217. 

Kia interpretation of the Ch’un-ts’tu (571), 191, 238 
nn 41 & 49. 
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Kia K*uei (572), 190, 191. 

Kia (573) prefecture, 82, 85, 213 n 85, 214 n 125. 

Kiang Feng (574), 56, 70. 

Kiang-hia (575) commandery, 86, 95, 133, 224 n 104. 

Kiang-si, modern province, 149, 156. 

K*iang Hua (576), 103. 

Kiao (577) province, 79. 

kie-ch’th (578), 205 n 107. 

Kien T’an (579), 86, 96, 97, 103, 203 n 68, 204n 77. 

Kien-wei (580) commandery, 211 n 11. 

kien-wu (581), reign title, 179. 

Kien-wu chu-ki (582), 121. 

kien-wu chung-yiian (583), reign title, 179. 

Kin-ch’eng (584) commandery, 27, 57, 208 n 23. 

Kin Tan (585), 222 n 69, 223 n 70. 

King (586), 14, 34, 57, 79, 80, 81, 82, 97, 99, 109, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 138, 139, 144, 146, 160, 161, 167, 
174, 175, 176, 181, 205 n 99, 213 n 63, 218 n 251. 

King (587), Emperor, 38, 43, 84, 95, 167, 182, 188, 
215 n 160, 232 n 18, 235 n 115. 

King (588), modern hien, 211 n 25. 

King-chao-yin (589) commandery, 23, 94, 95, 105, 
106, 201 n 2, 212 n 47. 

King Fang (590), 187. 

King interpretation of the Y1 (591), 185, 187, 191, 
193, 237 n 16. 

King (592) province, 177. 

King Tan (593), 85, 99, 203 n 67, 204n77, 214n 19, 
217 n 204. 

K’ing interpretation of the Li (594), 188-189. 

K’ing Pu (595), 188. 

Kingdom (596), 15, 18, 24, 25, 26, 31, 33, 51, 70, 92, 
151, 154, 161, 162, 173, 184, 186, 222 nn 61 & 62, 
229 n 64. 

Kiu-kiang (597) commandery, 95, 211 n 15. 

Ko Yen (598), 81, 82, 99,:165, 203 n 69, 204 n 77. 

Korea, 131, 152. 

Kou-shih (599) prefecture, 34, 43, 45, 205 n 98. 

Kou Ssu (600), see Wei Ssu and 225 n 125. 

K’ou Siin (601), 80, 99, 104, 135, 184, 204n77,213n 
68. 

Ku-kin chu, 147. 

Ku-hang chuan (Ku-liang Commentary) (602), 185. 

Ku-liang school of the Ch’un-ts’iu (603), 189, 191, 
192, 238 n 41. 

Ku-tsang (604) prefecture, 75, 153, 212 n 39. 

Ku-tu-hou of the Left (605), 231 n 95. 

Ku-wen shang-shu (Old Text Version of the 
Shang-shu) (606), 185, 190, 191, 194. 

K’uai-ki (607) commandery, 95, 136, 211 n 17. 

Kuan-kiin (608) prefecture, 81, 85. 


Kuan-tsin (609) prefecture, 75, 212 n 35. 

Kuang-han (610) commandery, 63, 64, 140, 145. 

Kuang-ling (611) commandery, 224 n 116. 

Kuang-si, modern province, 156. 

Kuang-tu (612) prefecture, 145, 225 n 135. 

Kuang-tung, modern province, 149, 156, 158, 184. 

Kuang-wu (613), Emperor, 9-39, 43-51, 53-70, 76, 
79-89, 91, 95-107, 109-121, 123-147, 149-154, 
157-175, 178-182, 184-190, 192-200, 201 n 16, 
202 n 28, 203 nn 59 & 64, 204 nn 78, 79, 81 & 91, 
205 nn 102 & 105, 206 n 128, 207 nn 169 & 188, 209 
n 55,210 nn 73, 77 & 80, 213 n63, 216 nn 170, 171, 
176, 177 & 182, 217 nn 199, 217 & 220, 218 n 240, 
219 nn 263 & 272, 220 nn 9, 22 & 25, 221 nn 37 & 
44, 222 n 69, 223 nn 70 & 83, 224 nn 93, 96, 104 & 
106, 225 n 123, 227 nn2 & 4, 229 n 76, 230 nn 87,91 
& 92, 231 n 97, 232 n 30, 233 nn 40, 50 & 51, 234 nn 
72, 84 & 87, 235 nn 97, 100 & 110, 236n 136, 239 n 
79. 

Kuang-yang (614) commandery, 139, 213 n 67. 

Kuei-chou, modern province, 156, 226 n 138, 228 n 
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kuei-jen (615), 202 n 31. 

Kuei Meng (616), 189. 

Kuei Tan (617), 187, 203 n 76. 

Kuei-yang (618) commandery, 82, 155, 158, 229 n 
59. 

K’un-yang (619) prefecture, 83, 86, 87, 97, 163, 204 
n 78, 232 n 9. 

Kung (620), 
a. prefecture, 151, 228 n 36, 229 n 64. 
b. modern hien, 229 n 64. 

Kung-kao (621) prefecture, 74, 211 n 23. 

Kung-sun Shu (622), 36, 88, 109, 144, 145, 167, 221 n 
37. 

Kung-sun Tan (623), 221 n 45. 

Kung-yang chuan (Kung-yang Commentary) (624), 
170, 185, 238 n 5S. 

Kung-yang school of the Ch’un-ts ‘iu (625), 136, 189, 
190, 192, 238 n 41. 

K’ung (626), clan, 73, 107, 174. 

K’ung An-kuo (627), 190, 235 n 104. 
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K’ung Fen (628), 106, 203 n 76. 

K’ung Fu (629), 210 n 76. 

K’ung Kuang (630), 151. 

K’ung Yii-fang, 204 n 88. 

Kuo (631), clan, 

a. 75, 77, 78, 107. 
b. 119, 120, 234 n 87. 

Kuo Hien (632), 56, 105, 107, 203 n 76, 204 n 80, 208 
n 21, 237 n 17. 

Kuo Huang (633), 106, 120, 217 n 220. 

Kuo Ki (634), 59, 60, 105, 112, 204 n 77, 209 n 40. 

Kuo Kien-po (635), 234 n 82. 

Kuo King (636), 117. 

Kuo Kuang’ (637), 117, 119, 120, 138. 

Kuo K’uang’ (638), 117. 

Kuo Sheng-t’ung (639), see also Empress née Kuo, 
114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 123, 126, 130, 
138. 

Kuo Tan (640), 104, 105, 213 n 76. 

Kuo Tzu-heng (641), see Kuo Hien and 56, 208 n 21. 

Kuo yi (Discussions of the States) (642), 191. 

kii-kia (643) = emperor, 206-207 n 158. 

Kii-lu (644) commandery, 82, 84, 99, 101, 167, 214 
nn 104 & 108. 

K’ii (645), modern hien, 225 n 136. 

K’ii-jen (646) prefecture, 145, 226 n 37. 

K’ii-yang (647) prefecture, 128, 220 n 4. 

K’tian (648) prefecture, 143, 144. 


La (649) festival, 142, 160, 165, 169, 224n 115,233 n 
52. 

Lai Hi (650), 79, 80, 98, 99, 104, 105, 139, 222 n 68, 
223 n 89. 

Lai-wu (651), modern hien, 206 n 153. 

Lan-feng (652), modern hien, 207 n 167. 

Lang-ya (653) commandery, 94, 95, 134, 211 n 21, 
222 n 64, 225 n 119. 

Lao Kan, 68, 227 n 16. 

Lao-tzu (654), 171, 191, 233 n 58, 238 n SO. 

Laws (655), 139. 

Laws and Ordinances (656), 128, 161. 

Law of Loitering and Tarrying (657), 129, 143. 

Lecture Hall (658), of the Academy, 185. 

Legge, J., 224 nn 107 & 109, 234 n 68, 235 n 113, 238 
nn 51 & 54. 

Lei-yang (659) prefecture, 154, 155, 156, 229 n 59. 

Letter Stamped with the Imperial Seal (660), 36. 

Li(Book of Rites) (661), 40, 185, 188, 189, 190, 234n 
76, 238 n 5S. 

Li (662), clan, 75, 77, 78. 

Li (663), clan, 137. 
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Li Chang (664), 134, 222 n 64. 

Li-ch’eng (665), modern hien, 212 n 41. 

Li Chung (666), 83, 99, 184, 204 n 77. 

Li Feng (667), 190, 193. 

Li Hien (668), 55, 208 n 16. 

Li Hin (669), 61, 63. 

Li Ho (670), 216 n 162. 

Li Ku (671), 216 n 162. 

Li Kuang (672), 143, 144. 

Li (673) prefecture, 217 n 220. 

Li Shan (674), 142. 

Li Ssu (675), 178. 

Li T’ung (676), 47, 55, 57, 60, 61, 66, 79, 98, 99, 104, 
112, 203 nn 70 & 73, 204 nn 77 & 80, 209 nn 37 & 
40, 212 n 52, 217 n 207, 227 n 4. 

Li Tzu-ch’un (677), 139, 140. 

Li-yang (678) prefecture, 28. 

Li-yang (679) prefecture, 85. 

Li Yiian (680), 142. 

Liang (681), 

a. clan, 124, 126, 217 n 190. 
b. faction, 125. 

Liang (682) commandery and kingdom, 34, 44, 75, 
94. 

Liang-fu (683) prefecture, 45, 159, 206 n 155, 235n 
114. 

Liang-k’iu Ho (684), 187. 

Liang-k’iu interpretation of the Y1 (685), 187, 191. 

Liang-k’iu Lin (686), 187. 

Liang Na (687), Empress née Liang of Emperor 
Shun, 123, 125, 126. 

Liang Nii-ying (688), Empress née Liang of 
Emperor Huan, 123, 125, 126. 

Liang Sung (689), 106, 107, 112, 113, 173, 174, 179, 
181, 217 n 220, 218 n 227. 

Liang T’ung (690), 57, 105, 106, 124, 125, 129, 130, 
203 nn 70 & 73, 204 n 77, 217 nn 190 and 216. 

Liao Chan (691), 216 n 173. 

Liao-si (692) commandery, 84. 

Liao-tung (693) commandery, 153. 

Libationer of the Palace Attendants (694), 19. 

Lieutenant General (695), 79, 83, 85, 86. 

Lin Fang (696), 172-173, 234 n 68. 

Lin-huai (697) commandery, 135. 

Lin-ssu (698) prefecture, 215 n 155. 

Lin-sui (699), modern hien, 222 n 65. 

Lin-t’ung (700), modern hien, 214 n 118. 

Lin-tzu (701). prefecture, 74, 211 n 16. 

Ling (702), Emperor, 30, 38, 50, 95, 123, 125. 126, 
127, 202 n 29, 218 n 254. 

Ling-kii (703) prefecture, 27, 229 n 48. 


Ling-ling (704) commandery, 167, 168, 169, 233 n 39. 
Ling-tao (705) prefecture, 233 n 39. 
Liu (706), clan, 
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Liu Hiang (714), 33. 

Liu Hien (715), 138, 223 n 73. 

Liu Hin (716), 33, 79, 190, 204 n 90, 232 n 5. 

Liu Hing (717), 34. 

Liu Ho (718), 164. 

Liu-ho (719), modern hien, 224 n 16. 

Liu Hiung-k’ii (720), 167, 168. 

Liu Hui (721), 167. 

Liu Hui (722), 236 n 132. 

Liu Jen (723), 167, 168, 233 n 39. 

Liu K’ang (724), 43, 146. 

Liu Ki (725), 115. 

Liu Kia (726), 80, 81, 82, 98, 99, 103, 104, 213 n 63. 

Liu K’iang (727), 43, 117, 130, 194, 238 n 63. 

Liu K’*ien (728), 223 n 73. 

Liu K’in (729), 167, 168, 169. 

Liu Kuang (730), 210 n 76. 

Liu K’un (731), 186. 

Liu Kung (732), 105. 

Liu Kung (733), 138, 141. 

Liu Li (734), 138. 

Liu Li-liu (735), 217 n 220. 

Liu Liang (736), 99, 139. 

Liu Lung (737), 30, 61, 65, 85, 86, 97, 98, 99, 104, 
139, 203 nn 68 & 73, 217 nn 204 & 209, 222 n 64. 

Liu Mai (738), 167, 168, 169. 

Liu Mao (739), 118, 203 n 76. 

Liu Min (740), 144. 

Liu Pan (741), 44, 45. 

Liu P’en-tzu (742), 138, 217 n 199. 

Liu Pin (743), 205 n 106, 233 n 44. 

Liu P’ing (744), 204 n 77. 

Liu Po-ki (745), 79. 

Liu Po-sheng (746), 34, 79, 80, 85, 86, 93, 96, 97, 101, 
137, 138, 175, 198, 223 n 72. 

Liu Shang (747), 145. 

Liu Shao (748), 118. 

Liu Shou (749), 217 n 220. 

Liu Shun (750), 99. 

Liu Sin (751), 222 n 69, 223 n 73. 

Liu Siu (752) = Kuang-wu, Emperor, 32, 163, 176, 
177. 

Liu Te (753), 117, 118. 

Liu Ts’an (754), 224 n 1085. 

Liu Ts’ang (755), 43, 44. 

Liu Tu (756), 135. 

Liu Tzu-chang (757), 223 n 73. 

Liu Tzu (758), 83, 99, 138, 222 n 69, 223 n 73. 

Liu Wai (759), 167. 


Liu Yang (760), 43, 44. 

Liu Yang (761), 117, 118. 

Liu Yi-wang (762), 217 n 220. 

Liu Ying (763), 43, 44, 180. 

Liu Ying (764), 108. 

Liu Yu (765), 236 n 132. 

Liu Yung (766), 217 n 199. 

Liu Yiian (767), 79. 

Lo-an (768) kingdom, 212 n 30, 223 n 84. 

Lo City (769), 192. 

Lo-lang (770) commandery, 131. 

Lo River (771), 67, 151. 

Lo shu (772), 173, 174, 178, 195, 235 n 96. 

Lo-tu (773), modern hien, 208 n 23. 

Lo-yang (774), capital of Later Han, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
20, 22, 23, 24, 28, 34, 36, 42, 45, 46, 47, 62, 66, 67, 
75, 80, 87, 88, 97, 109, 110, 112, 119, 120, 126, 130, 
132, 133, 135, 139, 140, 141, 144, 151, 164, 165, 
166, 167, 169, 174, 175, 179, 181, 182, 185, 186, 
193, 201 n 1, 203 n 59, 219 n 257, 220 n 25, 223 n 89, 
224 n 98, 230 n 87, 232 n 7, 234 n 84. 

locked up ina dark place (775), punishment of, 221 n 
34. 

locusts, 159. 

Lodge of the Mountain Forester (776), 174. 

Lodge of the White Tiger (777), 41, 192. 

Loewe, M., 202 n 55, 206 n 134, 227 n 12, 228 n 22. 

Lord of Heaven (778), 151. 

Lord of Hua-yang (779), 74. 

Lord of Nan-tun (780), 168. 

Lord of the Horse-breaker [Mountain] (781), 87. 

Lords on High (782), 163. 

Lou Wang (783), 189. 

Lu-ch’eng (784), modern hien, 211 n 19. 

Lu (785) commandery and kingdom, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
94, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 188, 207 n 169, 212 n 
46. 

Lu Fang (786), 143, 230 n 94. 

Lu interpretation of the Shih (787), 188. 

Lu-kiang (788) commandery, 143. 

Lu-li King of the Right (789), 231 n 995. 

Lu (790) prefecture, 74, 211 n 19. 

Lun-yti (Analects) (791), 38, 128, 130, 170, 191, 194, 
224 n 107, 234 n 68, 235 n 113, 238 n SS. 

Lung-o (792) prefecture, 75, 211 n 25. 

Lung Shu (793), 105. 

Lung-si (794) commandery, 57, 94, 105, 131, 153, 
212 n 38. 

Lii Yen (795), 103. 
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Ma (796), 
a. Clan, 87, 107, 121, 122, 126, 215 n 140. 
b. faction, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 114, 118, 119, 121, 122, 124, 130, 217 nn 
218 & 219, 218 n 228. 

Ma An-ch’eng (797), 122. 

Ma Ch’eng (798), 61, 66, 85, 97, 104, 141, 203 n 69, 
204 n 77, 217 n 207. 

Ma Ho-lo (799), 122. 

Ma Jung (800), 193. 

Ma Ti-po (801), 172, 174, 178, 180, 234 nn 64 & 81. 

Ma T’ung (802), 122. 

Ma Wu (803), 86, 98, 101, 104, 106, 113, 114, 135, 203 
nn 68, 72 & 73, 217 nn 216 & 217, 222 n 56. 

Ma Yen (804), 113, 114, 121, 122, 218 n 235. 

Ma Yiian (805), 57, 76, 87, 88, 99, 100, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 121, 122, 144, 146, 153, 
194, 200, 203 n 74, 204 n 77, 218 nn 222 & 227, 221 
n 37, 222 n 67, 223 n 71. 

Major (806), 86. 

Major of the Black Tortoise (807), 87. 

Malmoavist, G., 219 n 265. 

Mang (808) prefecture, 137, 222 n 65. 

Manifestation (809), 35. 

manumission, 142. 

Mao Ch’ang (810), 190. 

Mao Heng (811), 190. 

Mao interpretation of the Shih (812), 185, 190, 191, 
237 n 29. 

Mao-ling (813) prefecture, 73, 75, 76, 82, 83, 87, 107, 
109, 211 n 7, 217 n 190. 

March (814), 25. 

Marquis Admitted to Court (815), 26. 

Marquis Attending at Sacrifices (816), 26. 

Marquis in Recompense for Perfection (817), 174, 
175, 176. 

Marquis within the Passes (818), 62, 63, 65, 66, 67, 
118, 161, 209 n 44. 

Marquisate (819), 25, 26, 128, 161, 215 n 155, 217 n 
219. 

Master of Records (820), 134. 

Master of Writing (821), see also imperial 
secretariat, 12, 17, 18, 35, 37, 68, 69, 130, 132, 
134. 

Master Ou-yang (822), 187. 

Mei (823) prefecture, 107. 

Mei-tsi (824) prefecture, 27, 221 n 37. 

Member of the Suite of the Heir-apparent (825), 
142. 

memorial in single sealed envelope (826), 35, 128, 
205 n 105. 
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Men of Recipes (827), 179, 195. 

Meng (828), clan, 107. 

Meng Hi (829), 186. 

Meng interpretation of the Yi (830), 186, 237 n 33. 

Meng Ki (831), 105, 121. 

Meng-tsin (832), modern hien, 205 n 97. 

merchants, 146, 152, 212 n 52, 227 nn 4 & S. 

meritorious subjects (833), 54. 

Meskill, J.T., 225 n 124. 

Mi (834) prefecture, 135, 222 n 58. 

military service, 148. 

Militia (835), 25, 27, 28, 144, 145. 

Ming (836), Emperor, 20, 21, 30, 38, 40, 47, 57, 58, 
95, 97, 114, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 126, 127, 136, 
137, 144, 170, 171, 183, 194, 206 n 128, 215 n 158, 
238 nn 39 & 63. 

Minister of Works (837), 11, 47, 50, 58, 61, 64, 67, 
110, 152, 164, 172, 173, 180, 181, 209 n 55, 210 nn 
73 & 76. 

Minister over the Masses (838), 11, 37, 47, 53, 58, 
61, 63, 64, 67, 68, 69, 110, 176, 201 n 10, 209 n 55, 
210 nn 73, 75, 76 & 80, 216 n 162. 

Mo (839) prefecture, 74, 211 n 9. 

monopoly, 15. 

a. on coinage, 23, 153. 
b. on iron, 16, 25, 50, 153. 
c. on salt, 16, 25, 50, 153. 

Mother Lii (840), 223 n 73. 

mou (841), area measure, 147-148. 

Mou Chang (842), 187, 203 n 76, 222 n 64, 237 n 14. 

Mou Jung (843), 187. 

Mound of Brightness (844), 168, 207 n 160. 

Mound of Brilliance (845), 168, 207 n 160. 

Mount Huan-yiian (846), 45. 

Mount Liang-fu (847), 43, 45, 172, 173, 177, 178, 
179, 235 n 114. 

Mount T’ai (848), see also Tai-tsung, 43, 45, 132, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 179, 181, 196, 234nn73 & 
76, 235 n 109. 

Mountain Forester (849), 234 n 85. 

Musicians (850), 165. 

mutilating punishments (851), 54, 128, 130, 166. 


Nan-chao (852), 200. 
Nan (853) commandery, 65, 139, 145, 207 n 164, 212 
n 53, 222 n 64. 
Nan-tun (854) prefecture, 44, 158, 167. 
Nan-yang (855), 
a. commandery, 44, 45, 52, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 112, 117, 118, 120, 124, 126, 


127, 131, 136, 137, 142, 146, 152, 154, 158, 159, 
168, 184, 186, 198, 200, 205 n 105, 206 nn 139 & 
140, 207 nn 165 & 166, 212 nn 36 & 54, 217 n 
207, 223 n 72, 225 n 117, 229 n 58, 233 n 39, 235 
n 97. 

b. modern hien, 212 nn 36 & 51, 213 n 82, 224n 
108. 

Nan-yang (855) faction, 

a. under the Keng-shih Emperor, 93. 

b. under Emperor Kuang-wu, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 125, 217 nn 205 & 219, 227 n 2. 

Needham, J., 229 n 57. 

Nei-huang (856), modern hien, 212 n 37. 

New Text school, 179, 185, 189, 190, 191, 193, 197, 
199, 237 n Il. 

New Year, 24, 39, 54, 130, 160, 166, 182, 191, 194, 
231 n 95. 

Nie-yang (857) prefecture, 217 n 220. 

Niida Noboru, 149. 

Nine Ministers (858), 11, 17, 32, 47, 54, 55, 57, 58, 
59, 70, 111, 129, 144, 166, 169, 191, 193, 209 nn 37, 
41 & 55, 210 n 73, 216 n 166. 

Ning-hia, modern territory, 215 n 143. 

Ning (859) prefecture, 27, 153. 

Ning-p’ing (860) prefecture, 223 n 96. 

Ning-yiian (861), modern hien, 233 n 39. 
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Niu Han (862), 105, 204 n 92. 

Northern Army (863), 28, 144, 225 n 129. 

Northern Bureau in Charge of Guests (864), 17. 

Northern Hiung-nu (865), 27, 37, 113, 114, 153, 200, 
218 n 223. 

Northern Palace (866), in Lo-yang, 9, 41-42, 119, 
219 n 257. 

Northern Shan-yii (867), 58, 231 n 9S. 

Notification (868), 35. 


Oba Osamu, 205 n 106. 

Office for the Selection of Grain (869), 17. 

Office of Copper (870), 154. 

Office of Gold (871), 154. 

Office of Interpreters (872), 15. 

Office of Iron (873), 154, 229 nn 60, 64 & 65. 

Office of Salt (874), 154, 155, 156, 229 n 65. 

Office of the Direction of Waters (875), 158. 

Office of Workmen (876), 158. 

Official in Charge of Accounts (877), 24. 

Official Whose Salary Is in Terms of Tou (878), 201 
n 5. 

Officials’ Hostel (879), 22, 140, 224 n 98 

Old Text school, 185, 189, 190, 192, 193, 195, 197, 
237 n II. 

Old Text version of the Shang-shu (880), 185, 190, 
191, 194. 
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9Sa. 


864. 


866. 


372. 8m. 


Old Text version of the Yi (881), 189. 

One Dead One (882), 178. 

Order (883), 36. 

Ordinances for the Months (884), 40. 

Ordos Region, 27, 43, 113, 202 n 37. 

Ou-yang (885), clan, 75, 77, 78. 

Ou-yang Hi (886), 61, 62, 63, 204 n 77. 

Ou-yang interpretation of the Shang-shu (887), 187, 
191, 194, 232 n 5. 


Pa (888) commandery, 109, 145, 225 n 136, 226 n 37. 

Pai-hiang (889), modern hien, 207 n 177. 

Palace Assistant Secretary (890), 18, 35, 69, 70, 206 
n 149, 208 n 4, 210 n 82. 

Palace Attendant (891), 19, 142. 

Palace Attendant Grandee (892), 13, 59, 208 n 10. 

Palace Internuncio (893), 18. 

Palace of Prolonged Trust (894), 209 n 54. 

Palace of Sweet Springs (895), 42. 

Palace Writer (896), 18. 

Pan (897), clan, 73, 107. 

Pan Ku (898), 49, 50, 72, 74, 91, 106, 107, 121, 122, 
198, 219 n 264. 

Pan Piao (899), 27, 37, 58, 72, 91, 105, 106, 109, 110, 
121. 

P’an-keng (900), 192. 

Pao (901), clan, 75, 77, 78. 

Pao-feng (902), modern hien, 213 n 71. 

Pao Hien (903), 208 n 2. 

Pao Hui (904), 139. 

Pao Yung (905), 139, 204 nn 77 & 80, 208 n2, 222 n 
64, 223 n 91. 

Pao Yii (906), 142. 

Park of the Supreme Forest (907), at Ch’ang-an, 23, 
223 n 71. 

Patrol Leader (908), 82. 

Pavilion at the Stone Canal (909), 186, 187, 188, 189, 
237 n 8. 

Pei-hai (910) commandery and kingdom, 133, 134, 
221 n 44, 223 n 84, 225 n 119. 

Pei-mang (911) mountains, 120. 

Pei-ti (912) commandery, 87, 94, 131. 

P’ei (913) commandery and kingdom, 44, 46, 62, 88, 
92, 94, 95, 138, 165, 205 n 105, 207 n 168, 212 n 44, 
222 n 65. 

P’ei (914), fief, 84. 

P’eng-ch’eng (915), 

a. commandery, 95. 
b. prefecture, 75, 212 n 45. 

P’eng Ch’ung (916), 80, 81, 82, 98, 216 n 171, 218n 
247. 
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P’eng Hung (917), 187. 

P’eng-shan (918), modern hien, 211 n 11. 

P’ei T’ung (919), 84,99, 100, 117, 204n 77, 218 n 246. 

People’s New Year, see La festival. 

Personal Ancestral Temple (920), 130, 169. 

physiognomist (921), 114, 218 n 235. 

Pi-yang (922) prefecture, 142, 225 n 117. 

Ping (923) province, 202 n 37. 

P’ing (924), Emperor, 94, 163, 167, 168, 169, 170, 
185, 222 n 69, 232 n 18, 233 n 50, 235 n 103. 

P’ing-a (925) prefecture, 75, 212 n 44. 

P’ing-fan (926), modern hien, 202 n 48. 

P’ing-ling (927) prefecture, 73, 74, 75, 76, 86, 107, 
108, 211 n 7. 

P’ing-yin (928) prefecture, 34, 205 n 97. 

P’ing-yiian (929) commandery, 225 n 119. 

Po, see comcubine née Po. 

Po-hai (930) commandery, 212 n 31. 

Po-hu t’ung-yi (931), 41, 42, 47. 

Po (932) prefecture, 45, 159, 206 n 154. 

Po-shui (933) district, 233 n 39. 

P’o-k’iang (934) prefecture, 57, 208 n 23. 

Pokora, T., 196, 204n91, 208 n 14, 220n1,230n79. 

portents, 11, 32, 53, 55, 70, 131, 132, 160, 208 n 17, 
209 n 39. 

Possessing the Four Types of Virtuous Conduct 
(935), 31. 

Prefect (936), of a prefecture, 22, 25, 26, 34, 44, 51, 
65, 81,84, 85, 98, 133, 134, 135, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
149, 150, 158, 165, 167, 170, 184, 205 n 105. 

Prefect Ancestral Temple Invocator (937), 12. 

Prefect Director of Boats (938), 22. 

Prefect Director of Waters (939), 25. 

Prefect Director of Works in the Central District of 
the Capital (940), 15. 

Prefect Director of Works in the Eastern District of 
the Capital (941), 19. 

Prefect Director of Works in the Western District of 
the Capital (942), 19. 

Prefect Grand Astrologer (943), 12, 39, 208 n 17. 

Prefect Grand Augur (944), 12. 

Prefect Grand Physician (945), 178. 

Prefect Grand Provisioner (946), 19. 

Prefect Grand Supplicator (947), 12. 

Prefect Invocator (948), 12, 20. 

Prefect of a Master Herdsman’s Pasture (949), 87. 

Prefect of Price Adjustment and Transportation 
(950), 15. 

Prefect of the Artisans of the Eastern Garden (951), 
19. 


Prefect of the Bureau of Equalization and 


Standards (952), 16. 


Prefect of the Capital Encampment (953), 22. 
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Prefect of the Complete Workman Office (954), 14. 
Prefect of the Emergency Cohort (955), 13. 
Prefect of the Enclosure of the Left (956), 202 n 33. 
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Prefect of the Enclosure of the Right (957), 202 n 33. 

Prefect of the Eunuchs (958), 21. 

Prefect of the Fresh Fire (959), 14. 

Prefect of the Funerary Chamber (960), 11. 

Prefect of the Great Granary (961), 63. 

Prefect of the Hunting Dog Prison (962), 19. 

Prefect of the Imperial Treasury (963), 201 n 19. 

Prefect of the Imperial Wardrobe (964), 19. 

Prefect of the K’un Terrace (965), 19. 

Prefect of the Lateral Courts (966), 202 n 30. 

Prefect of the Long Lanes (967), 21. 

Prefect of the Masters of Writing (968), 17, 54, 60, 
62, 68, 69, 70, 175, 191. 

Prefect of the Military Market (969), 134. 

Prefect of the Mound (970), 168. 

Prefect of the Office for the Selection of Grain 
(971), 16. 

Prefect of the Office of Interpreters (972), 15. 

Prefect of the Office of Iron (973), 25. 

Prefect of the Office of Liquor (974), 19. 

Prefect of the Office of Salt (975), 25. 

Prefect of the Palace Stationary (976), 20. 

Prefect of the Palace Storehouse (977), 20. 

Prefect of the Prison of the Director of Boats (978), 
22. 

Prefect of the Protective Enclosure (979), 19. 

Prefect of the Sacred Field (980), 15. 

Prefect of the Sharpshooters (981), 19. 

Prefect of the Ssu-hu (982), 22. 

Prefect of the Stoneyard (983), 23. 

Prefect of the Weaving House (984), 19. 

Prefect of the Workmen in Timber (985), 23. 

Prefect of the Yellow Gates (986), 21. 

Prefecture (987), 25, 50,51, 65, 73, 92, 128, 136, 143, 
156, 160, 184, 202 n 43, 207 n 188, 212 n 28, 215n 
162, 229 n 64. 

Presentation (988), 35. 

price stabilization, 15, 16. 

Prince Millet (989), 166. 

Princess (990), 15, 91, 160, 217 n 220. 

prison cart, 135. 

Privy Treasurer (991), 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 31, 69, 
153, 157, 159, 194, 201 nn 10 & 25, 204 n 96, 206n 
149, 208 n 4, 209 nn 32, 38 & 55, 210 n 73. 

Privy Treasurer [of the Palace] of Prolonged Trust 
(992), 64. 

professional soldiers, 12, 27, 28. 

Province (993), 17, 18, 23, 24, 31, 32, 33, 50, 70, 81, 
136, 143, 165, 166. 

P’u-fan (994) prefecture, 44, 206 n 141, 236 n 136. 

P’u-yang (995) prefecture, 228 n 29. 
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public purse, 16, 17, 50, 157, 159, 199. 


recluses, 31. 

Red Eyebrows (996), 11, 39, 62, 87, 93, 138, 163, 
164, 171, 217 n 199, 225 n 124, 232 n 9. 

Red Lord (997), 166, 232 n 7. 

Red River, 228 n 35. 

Referee (998), 14. 

Referee of the Left (999), 14. 

regency, see regent. 

regent, 10, 11, 20,91, 125, 201 n7, 204n85, 210n 80. 

Regional Division (1000), 44. 

registers for cultivated land, 136. 

registers for households and individuals, 136. 

Regular Palace Attendant (1001), 20, 50, 202 n 29. 

Reischauer, E. O., 228 n 25. 

Respectful Marquis Who Displays Righteousness 
(1002), 116. 

Righteous Gentleman (1003), 32. 

robber-guard (1004), punishment of, 134. 

Rulings (1005), 128. 


Sacred Field (1006), 15. 

Sacrifice from a Distance (1007), 163, 175, 176. 

Sacrificial Hall (1008), 168. 

Seal Which Transmits the State (1009), 164. 

Senior Hia-hou interpretation of the Shang-shu 
(1010), 187, 191. 

Senior Princess (1011), 140, 209 n 58, 217 n 220, 224 
n 96. 

Senior Tai interpretation of the Li(1012), 188, 189. 

Servant at the Spring and Autumn Courts (1013), 26, 
29, 64, 111, 112, 139. 

Serving Food to the Aged (1014), 181. 

Serving Internuncio (1015), 13. 

Serving within the Palace (1016), 18, 33. 

Serving within the Yellow Gates (1017), 18. 

Seven Kingdoms, rebellion of, 25, 49. 

sexagenerary cycle, 39-40. 

shaman (1018), 143. 

Shan (1019), 
a. altar, 234 n 61. 
b. sacrifice, 43, 45, 47, 65, 67, 159, 132, 164, 172, 

177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 193, 196, 234 nn61 
& 69. 

Shan Ch’en (1020), 144. 

Shan-si, modern province, 43, 60, 186. 

Shan-tung, modern province, 43, 47, 73, 74, 118, 
134, 143, 156, 186, 221 n 44. 

Shan-yang (1021) commandery, 94, 95, 211n 14,234 
n 83. 

Shan-yin (1022) prefecture, 74, 211 n 17. 


Shan-yii (1023), 230 n 95. 

Shang (1024), Emperor, 95, 183. 

Shang (1025) commandery, 215 nn 142 & 146. 

Shang (1026) dynasty, 174, 230 n 88, 232 n 8, 238 n 
52. 

Shang-ku (1027) commandery, 27, 80, 81, 82, 85, 99, 
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104, 222 n 51. 


Shang-kuei (1028) prefecture, 75, 212 n 38. 
Shang-k’ii-yang (1029) prefecture, 220 n 4. 
Shang-shu (Book of Documents) (1030), 38, 39, 130, 
178, 185, 187, 194, 224 n 101, 234 nn 76 & 91, 235 
nn 104, 109 & 111, 238 n 55. 
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Shang-tang (1031), 

a. feudal territory, 74. 

b. commandery, 63, 211 n 19, 212 nn 32 & 33. 
Shang-yin dynasty (1032), see Shang dynasty. 
Shao (1033), Emperor, 

a. successor of Emperor An, 95. 

b. successor of Emperor Ling, 95, 183. 
Shao-hing (1034), modern hien, 211 n 17. 
shao-lao (1035) sacrifice, 166. 
shaving off the beard, punishment of (1036), 131, 

222 n 52. 

She (1037) prefecture, 43, 206 n 139. 

Shen Hien (1038), 188. 

Shen P’ei (1039), 188. 

Shen Pu-hai (1040), 133 

Shen-si, modern province, 43. 

Shen-t’u (1041), clan, 75, 77, 78, 107. 

Shen-t’u Kang (1042), 60, 69, 105, 203 n 76, 204 nn 80 

& 92. 

Shepherd (1043), 23, 24, 31, 32, 55, 66, 69, 70, 109, 

133, 143, 202 n 38, 215 n 142. 

Shih (Book of Odes) (1044), 38, 87, 166, 172, 178, 

185, 224 n 100. 
shih (1045), capacity measure = hu, 147, 201 n5, 227 

n 12. 

Shih (1046), clan, 107. 

Shih (1047), modern hien, 222 n 50. 

Shih Ch’ou (1048), 186. 

Shih Hin (1049), 144, 145. 

Shih interpretation of the Yi (1050), 186, 194. 
Shih ki, 39, 91. 

Shih Pao (1051), 105. 

Shou (1052), modern hien, 211 n 15S. 

Shou-ch’un (1053) prefecture, 74, 211 n 15. 
Shou-kuang (1054) prefecture, 138, 223 n 84. 
Shu (1055) commandery, 95, 109, 144, 145. 

Shu Shou (1056), 103. 

Shu-ts’iu (1057) prefecture, 44, 45. 

Shun (1058), Emperor, 47, 123, 125, 126, 206 n 128. 
Shun (1059), legendary sovereign, 75, 177, 180, 234 

n 76, 235 n 109. 

Shun-yi (1060), modern hien, 213 n 76, 214 n 123. 

Shuo-fang (1061) province, 202 n 37. 

Shuo-t’iao (1062), 213 n 87, 214 n 120. 

Si-an (1063), modern hien, 201 n 2, 211 n 6. 

Si-o (1064) prefecture, 82. 

Si-yang (1065) prefecture, 74, 142, 211 n 13. 

Siang-ch’eng (1066) prefecture, 75, 86, 211 n 24. 

Siang (1067) prefecture, see Kia prefecture and 213 
n 85. 

Siao (1068), clan, 215 n 153. 
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Siao-ch’ang-an (1069) agglomeration, 79. 

Siao Hi (1070), 215 n 160. 

Siao Ho (1071), 47, 215 n 160. 

Siao-huang (1072) prefecture, 44. 

Sie Ch’eng, 72. 

Sie Han (1073), 188, 197. 

Sien-pi (1074), 27, 153, 218 n 233. 

Silkworm House (1075), 221 n 33. 

Sin-ch’eng (1076), 215 n 145. 

Sin lun (1077), 159. 

Sin-po (1078), 214 n 98. 

Sin-tu (1079), 
a. commandery, 83, 84, 98, 212 n 35, 214 n 108. 
b. prefecture, 84. 

Sin-ye (1080), 
a. prefecture, 46, 47, 79, 80, 138, 146, 207 n 166, 

218 n 240. 

b. modern hien, 213 n 72. 

Sincere and Upright (1081), 32, 33. 

Six Venerable Ones (1082), 163, 232 n 5. 

slaves, 
a. government, 19, 21, 131, 132. 
b. private, 129, 133, 140, 142, 146. 

So-kii (Yarkand) (1083), 26, 230 n 95. 

So-lu Fang (1084), 204 nn 77 & 80, 208 n 2. 

Southern Army (1085), 202 n 57. 

Southern Bureau in Charge of Guests (1086), 17. 

Southern Hiung-nu (1087), 17, 58, 113, 114, 153, 
200, 218 n 233. 

Southern Palace (1088), in Lo-yang, 9, 23, 191, 197, 
219 n 257. 

Southern Shan-yii (1089), 27, 58, 113, 22137, 231n 
95. 

Sovereign Earth (1090), 42, 44, 163, 235 n 136. 

Specially Advanced (1091), 26, 176. 

Spiritual Terrace (1092), 11, 55, 178, 180, 181, 182, 
196, 208 n 14, 210 n 60. 

spring plowing, 48. 

Ssu-ch’uan, modern province, 52, 65, 88, 109, 131, 
140, 144, 145, 150, 156, 226 n 138. 

Ssu-ma Ts’‘ien, 72, 192. 

Staff of Authority (1093), 23, 27, 62, 84, 96, 115, 134, 
202 n 35. 

Standard Bearer (1094), 141. 

standards for capacity measures, 15. 

standards for linear measures, 14. 

Statutes (1095), 129, 136, 139. 

stone classics, 193. 

Stone House (1096), in Southern Palace of Lo-yang, 
197. 

Su (1097), clan, 75, 77, 78. 


Su King (1098), 204 n 77. 

Su Kuang (1099), 61, 63. 

subservient adherence to a feudal king, 129, 138. 

Suburban Sacrifices, 42, 179, 232 n 7. 

Summer Solstice, 224 n 114. 

Sun Hien (1100), 195. 

Sun K’an (1101), 222 n 67. 

Sun Mien (1102), 214 n 119. 

Sung Hung (1103), 33, 60, 61, 66, 67,204nn77,80& 
91, 207 n 171, 220 n 2. | 

Sung Kuang (1104), see Tsung Kuang and 222 n 54. 

Sung Po (1105), see Tsung Po and 205 n 96. 

Sung-tzu (1106) prefecture, 84. 


Superintendent of the Imperial Household (1107), 


12, 13, 22, 23, 28, 31, 53, 56, 57, 66, 83, 105, 111, 
129, 201 n 10, 204 n 84, 208 n 10, 209 nn 38 & 55, 
210 n 73. 

Supervisor of the Extra Retinue of the Palace 
Attendants of the Yellow Gates (1108), 20. 

Supervisor of the Household (1109), 22. 

Supervisor of the Left of the Rapid as Tigers (1110), 
13. 

Supervisor of the Masters of Writing (1111), 17, 68, 
69. 

Supervisor of the Palace Attendants (1112), 19. 

Supervisor of the Palace Maids (1113), 21. 

Supervisor of the Right of the Rapid as Tigers 
(1114), 13. 
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Supplicator (1115), 165. 

Supreme General of the Western Provinces (1116), 
108. 

Sii Fang (1117), 210 n 76. 

Sii Jung (1118), 145. 

Sii (1119) province, 143, 177. 

Sii Siin (1120), 190. 

Sii Yiin (1121), 135. 

Sitian (1122), Emperor, 35, 43, 44, 58, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
87, 94, 130, 167, 169, 185, 186, 187, 189, 192, 211 n 
7, 218 n 238, 224 n 101, 232 n 18, 233 nn 48 & 49, 
238 n 41. 

Siian-hua (1123), modern hien, 202 n 49. 

Siian Ping (1124), 203 n 76. 

Siin (1125), modern hien, 203 n 60. 

Swann, N.L., 202 n 55, 229 nn 56, 65 & 69. 


Ta-liang (1126), 74. 
Ta-ming (1127), modern hien, 212 n 42. 
Tai (1128), 
a. feudal territory, 74. 
b. commandery, 104, 106. 
Tai P’ing (1129), 104, 107, 142, 187, 193, 194. 
Tai She (1130), 58, 61, 63, 115, 169. 
Tai Sheng (1131), 188. 
Tai Te (1132), 188. 
Tai-tsung (1133), see also Mount T’ai, 173, 176, 177, 
234 n 73. 
T’ai-an (1134), modern hien, 206 nn 154, 155 & 156. 
T’ai-ho (1135), modern hien, 211 n 13. 
t’ai-lao (1136) sacrifice, 165, 171, 233 n 40. 
T’al-p’ing yiti-lan, 159. 
T’ai-shan (1137) commandery, 173, 174, 175, 206 nn 
153, 154, 155 & 156. 
Tan-yang (1138) commandery, 184. 
T’an-hiang (1139), bandits, 134. 
Tang-k’ii (1140) prefecture, 145, 225 n 36. 
Tang-shan (1141), modern hien, 206 n 14S. 
T’ang (1142), 232 n 8. 
T’ang-ho (1143), modern hien, 207 n 165, 225 n 117. 
T’ang liu-tien (1144), 229 n S2. 
T’ang-yi (1145), 
a. prefecture, 142, 224 n 116. 
b. modern hien, 222 n SS. 
Taoism (1146), 83. 
Tarim Basin, 26, 152. 
taxes, 
a. land tax (1147), 16, 44, 45, 148, 157, 158, 159. 
b. poll tax on adults (1148), 15, 148, 149, 157. 
c. poll tax on children (1149), 157, 159. 
d. tax in commutation of corvée, 158. 
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e. tax in commutation of military service (1150), 
27, 158, 228 n 22. 

f. tax on craftsmen, 157, 158. 

g. tax on fishermen, 12, 16, 17, 23, 25, 158. 

h. tax on hay and straw (1151), 45, 148, 157, 159. 

i. tax on hunters, 229 n 72. 

j. tax on merchants, 12, 16, 17, 25, 157, 158. 

k. tax on woodcutters, 229 n 72. 

Temple of the Deceased Imperial Father (1152), 
170. 

Temple of the Deceased Imperial Grandfather 
(1153), 170. 

Temple of the Deceased Imperial Great-grandfather 
(1154), 170. 

Temple of the Deceased Imperial Great-great- 
grandfather (1155), 170. 

Temple of the Eminent Founder (1156), 

a. in Ch’ang-an, 44, 46, 164, 165, 170, 171, 232 n 
17, 233 n 51. 

b. in Lo-yang, 39, 62, 164, 165, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
179, 181, 182. 

Temple of the Epochal Founder (1157), 182. 

Teng (1158), 208 n 26. 

Teng (1159), 

a. Clan, 218 n 240. 
b. clan and faction, 125, 126. 

Teng (1159), modern hien, 213 n 75. 

Teng Ch’en (1160), 47, 79, 97, 98, 104, 137, 138, 151, 
152, 204 n 80, 213 n 65, 218 n 240, 228 n 39. 

Teng Chih (1161), 215 n 156. 

Teng Feng (1162), 218 n 240, 224 n 106. 

Teng Jang (1163), 104. 

Teng Meng (1164), see Teng Meng-nii and 219 n 276. 

Teng Meng-nii (1165), see also Empress née Teng of 
Emperor Huan, 123, 125, 126, 127. 

Teng Sui (1166), see also Empress née Teng of 
Emperor Ho, 123, 125, 126, 127. 

Teng Yii (1167), 30, 47, 57, 60, 61, 62, 69, 80, 97, 98, 
101, 103, 104, 125, 164, 171, 176, 203 nn 70 & 73, 
209 n 37, 217 nn 206 & 209. 

Three Adjuncts (= King-chao-yin, Tso-p’ing-yi, 
Yu-fu-feng) (1168), 131. 

Three Enclosures (1169), 65, 180. 

Three Excellencies (1170), 9, 10, 11, 17, 18, 23, 31, 
32, 42, 47, 50, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 72, 89,91, 111, 117, 129, 144, 153, 166, 
169, 181, 191, 193, 201 n 23, 209n 37, 210n77, 216 
n 166. 

Three Pieces of Silk (1171), 178. 

Tibetans (1172), 57, 112, 150, 153, 200. 

Ti (1173) sacrifice, 67, 170, 171, 233 n 51. 








Ti-wu Lun (1174), 152. 
Tien (1175), clan, 75. 
T’ien Kan (1176), 223 n 72. 
T’ien-shui (1177), 
a. commandery, 108, 131, 133. 
b. modern hien, 212 n 38. 
Ting (1178), clan, 174. 
Ting Ch’en (1179), 103. 
Ting-hing (1180), modern hien, 212 n 29. 
Ting Kung (1181), 54, 189, 195, 208 n 2, 237 n 15. 
Tjan Tjoe Som, 206 n 127, 232 n 30, 234 nn 61 & 90, 
237 nn 7, 8, 11, 20, 26, 30, 36 & 37, 238 nn 40, 42 & 
$6, 238 n 65, 238 n 83. 
tomb town, 73, 74, 75, 76, 82, 87, 211n7, 217 n 190. 
Tou (1182), 
a. clan, 75, 76, 77, 78, 114, 124, 126, 127, 215 n 
150, 217 n 190. 
b. faction, 105, 106, 107, 108, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
114, 118, 119, 121, 122, 124, 125, 130, 217 nn 
219 & 220, 218 n 233. 
Tou Hien (1183), 215 n 156, 218 n 233. 
Tou Jung (1184), 47, 57, 61, 63, 66, 67, 76, 86, 88, 99, 
100, 107, 108, 110, 111, 118, 124, 125, 153, 164, 
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169, 196, 204 nn 77 & 78, 217 nn 214 & 216, 223 n 
70, 230 n 94, 239 nn 79 & 80. 

Tou Ku (1185), 106, 107, 113, 217 n 220, 218 n 233. 

Tou Kuang-kuo (1186), 86. 

Tou Miao (1187), see also Empress née Tou of 
Emperor Huan, 123, 125, 126. 

Tou Wu (1188), 215 n 156. 

Tou Ying (1189), 86. 

tour of inspection (1190), 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
159, 173, 178, 194, 206 nn 128 & 129, 206-207 n 
158. 

Treasury of the Grand Minister of Agriculture 
(1191), 201 n 19. 

Troops from Sin-shih (1192), 86. 

Troops from the Lower [Yang-tzu]kiang (1193), 79, 
82. 

Ts’ai Mao (1194), 61, 63, 64, 106, 140, 141, 203 n 76, 
217 n 213. 

Ts’al-yang (1195) prefecture, 233 n 39. 

Ts’ai Yung, 34, 35, 233 n 49. 

Tsang Kung (1196), 82, 96, 97, 103, 144, 145, 203 nn 
70 & 73, 204 n 77. 

Tsao-yang (1197), modern hien, 206 n 140, 233 n 39. 
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Ts’ao (1198), clan, 215 n 154. 

Ts’ao Ch’ung (1199), 173, 179, 181, 189. 

Ts’ao T’eng (1200), 211 n 8. 

Ts’ao Ts’an (1201), 211 n 8. 

Ts’ao Ts’ao (1202), 211 n 8. 

Ts’ao Tseng (1203), 187, 208 n 2. 

Ts’ao Tsie (1204), 123. 

Ts’en (1205), feudal state, 80. 

Ts’en P’eng (1206), 80, 81, 98, 104, 139, 144, 203 n 
66, 204 n 77, 217 n 208, 224 n 106. 

Tsi-nan (1207) commandery and kingdom, 45, 74, 
84, 146, 151, 207 n 169, 212 n 41. 

Tsi-p’ing (1208), 214 n 111. 

Tsi-yang (1209) prefecture, 46, 158, 207 n 167. 

Tsi-yin (1210) commandery, 84. 

Tsi-yiian (1211), modern hien, 212 n 27. 

Ts*i (1212), 
a. feudal state, 75, 214 n 119. 
b. commandery, 94, 188, 211 n 16. 

Ts’i interpretation of the Shih (1213), 188. 

Tsiang Tsun (1214), 105, 142. 

Ts’iao Hiian (1215), 203 n 76. 

Tsien Po-tsan, 225 n 123. 

Ts’ien-ch’eng (1216), 
a. commandery, 95, 134, 212 n 30. 
b. prefecture, 75, 212 n 30. 

Ts’ien-shan (1217), modern hien, 225 n 127. 

Ts’ien-shu yin-yi (1218), 227 n 18. 

Ts’ien Ta-hin (1219), 225 n 117, 233 n 50. 

Tsin (1220), modern hien, 214 n 105. 

Tsin Shao (1221), 227 n 18. 

Ts’in (1222), 
a. feudal state, 74. 
b. dynasty, 178, 232 n 18. 

Ts’in-ling, mountain range, 43, 145, 150, 216 n 165, 
228 n 34. 

Ts’in Shih-huang-ti, see First Emperor of the Ts’in. 

Ts’in-yang (1223), modern hien, 222 n 53. 

Tsing (1224), clan, 107. 

Tsing Tan (1225), 106, 222 n 69. 

Ts’ing-ho (1226) commandery, 95. 

Tsing (1227) province, 143, 177. 

Tso-chuan (1228), 38, 54, 185, 190, 191, 192, 193, 208 
n 14. 

Tso Lung (1229), 103. 

Tso-p'ing-yi (1230) commandery, 23, 85, 94, 95, 99, 
217 n 204. 

Tso-yiin (1231), modern hien, 229 n 61. 

Tsou (1232), modern hien, 211 n 14, 212 n 46. 

Tsou interpretation of the Ch’un-ts’iu (1233), 191, 
238 nn 41 & 49. 
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Tsou (1234) prefecture, 75, 212 n 46. 

Tsou shth chuan (1235), 238 n 41. 

Ts’ui Fa (1236), 196. 

Tsun-kiang (1237), 217 n 197. 

Tsung Kuang (1238), 134. 

Tsung Kiin (1239), 112, 122, 184. 

Tsung Po (1240), 205 n 96. 

Tsiin-yi (1241) prefecture, 150, 228 n 28. 

Tu (1242), clan, 

a. 75, 76, 78. 
b. 75, 77, 78, 107. 

Tu Fu (1243), 121, 188. 

Tu Lin (1244), 33, 55, 57, 61, 66, 67, 105, 109, 129, 
130, 166, 167, 190, 193, 204 nn 77 & 80, 208 n 4, 
217 n 211, 223 n 74. 

Tu-ling (1245) prefecture, 73, 74, 75, 76, 211 n 7. 

Tu Mao (1246), 85, 97, 98, 104, 203 nn 68 & 72, 221n 
37. 

Tu Pao (1247), 105, 106, 107. 

Tu Shih (1248), 138, 152, 154, 159, 204 n 77, 205 n 
105, 223 n 73. 

Tu-yen (1249) prefecture, 75, 212 n 36. 

Tuan (1250), clan, 75, 77, 78. 

Tuan Chih (1251), 144. 

Tuan Kien (1252), 103. 

T’un-liu (1253) prefecture, 75, 212 n 33. 

Tunes of Cheng (1254), 33. 

Tung (1255) commandery, 135, 222 nn 50 & 55, 228n 
29. 

Tung Chung-shu (1256), 194. 

Tung-hai (1257) commandery, duchy, and kingdom, 
44, 57, 94, 95, 120, 136, 144, 222 n 64. 

Tung-kuan Han ki, 121. 

Tung Kiin (1258), 189. 

Tung-lai (1259) commandery, 83, 99. 

Tung-p’ing (1260) kingdom, 222 n 64. 

Tung-p’ing-ling (1261) prefecture, 75, 212 n 41. 

Tung Shao-p’ing (1262), see Tung Siian and 133, 221 
n 47. 

Tung Siian (1263), 133, 140, 221 nn 44 & 47, 224n 
104. 

Tung-wu (1264) prefecture, 74, 211 n 21. 

T’ung-po (1265), modern hien, 214 n 117. 

T’ung-shan (1266), modern hien, 212 n 45. 

Turfan, 152. 

Two Live Sacrificial Animals (1267), 178. 

Tzu-kung (1268), 178. 

Tzu-yang (1269), modern hien, 224 n 110. 

Tz’u (1270), 178. 

Upper East Gate (1271), in Lo-yang, 36, 151, 165. 

urinating in the palace, 63. 


Usher (1272), 26. Wang Ch’ang (1278), 210 n 76. 


Utsunomiya Kiyoyoshi, 229 n 65. Wang Ki (1279), 238 n 41. 
Wang K’uang (1280), 87. 

vacation, 41. Wang Kung (1281), 210 n 76. 
Viscount (1273), 80, 215 n 142, 235 n 105. Wang Kuo-wei, 237 nn 8 & 37. 

. Wang Lang (1282), 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 96, 97, 98, 100, 
Wan (1274) prefecture, 79, 81, 83, 84, 154, 223n 74. 101, 117, 163, 232 n 9. 
Wan Siu (1275), 83, 84, 99, 203 n 67. Wang Liang (1283), 53, 61, 66, 99, 85, 134, 135, 151, 
Wang (1276), clan, 75, 77, 78. 195, 203 n 69, 204 n 77, 208 n 2. 


Wang Ch’ang (1277), 79, 96, 97, 203 n 67, 216 n 177. 
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Wang Liang (1284), 158, 187, 203 n 76, 204 n 80. 

Wang Lin (1285), 88. 

Wang Mang (1286), 9, 10, 11, 13, 16, 19, 25, 30, 31, 
37, 40, 49, 50, 56, 67, 75, 76, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 88, 90, 93, 102, 108, 109, 119, 122, 138, 141, 
143, 152, 153, 157, 158, 163, 177, 180, 181, 182, 
195, 189, 190, 195, 196, 198, 199, 203 n 75, 204 nn 
78 & 90, 205 n 115, 206 n 129, 213 n 87, 214 nn 97, 
103, 104, 108, 111, 112, 120, 137, 215 nn 144 & 
145, 217 n 197, 218 n 244, 222 n 69, 228 n 20, 232 n 
17, 233 n SO. 

Wang Pa (1287), 83, 96, 103, 203 nn 69 & 76, 204 nn 
77 & 80, 222 n SI. 

Wang Po-ch’un (1288), see Ti-wu Lun and 228 n 42. 

Wang Po-ts’i (1289), see Ti-wu Lun. 

Wang Shun (1290), 86, 87. 

Wang Sien-k’ien, 196, 216 n 175, 230 n 83. 

Wang Su (1291), 222 n 69. 

Wang Siin (1292), 163. 

Wang Tan (1293), 33, 203 n 76, 204 n 80. 

Wang Tsun (1294), 105, 109, 222 n 69, 223 n 70. 

Wang Tsiin (1295), 87, 214 n 137. 

Wang Yi (1296), 87, 163, 204 n 77. 

Wang Yii-ch’iian, 208 n 1. 

Wang Yiian (1297), 222 n 64. 

Watson, B., 234 nn 62 & 70. 

Wei (1298), clan, 223 n 72. 

Wei (1299), clan, 75, 77, 78. 

Wei (1300), 

a. feudal state, 74. 
b. commandery, 94, 95, 203 n 60, 212 nn 37 & 42. 
c. dynasty, 193. 

Wei Ao (1301), 33, 49, 50, 88, 108, 109, 131, 133, 203 
n 64, 220 n 25, 222 nn 68, 69 & 70, 230 n 94. 

Wei Ch’un (1302), 222 n 68. 

Wei Hung (1303), 190. 

Wei Li (1304), 104, 154, 155, 158, 184, 204 n 77. 

Wei Man (1305), 187. 

Wei River (1306), 28, 52, 76, 82, 92, 100, 102-103, 
107, 108, 143, 149. 

Wei Siang (1307), 35. 

Wei Ssu (1308), 143, 144. 

Wei Ying (1309), 188. 

Wen (1310), Emperor, 36, 42, 43, 56, 76, 86, 94, 162, 
167, 169, 171, 181, 182, 185, 188, 231 n 98, 232 n 
18. 

Wen River (1311), 174. 

Wen-shu (1312), courtesy name of Liu Siu = 
Emperor Kuang-wu, 46. 

Wen-wang (1313), 56, 80. 

Western Market (1314), in Lo-yang, 140. 
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Western Region (1315), 26, 200. 

White Lord (1316), 232 n 7. 

Wilbur, M., 220 nn 10 & 13. 

Wilhelm R., 237 n 34. 

Winter Solstice, 41, 224 n 115. 

Wu, Emperor (1317), 19, 24, 28, 35, 42, 43, 49, 68, 
69, 73, 74, 75, 76, 80, 82, 87, 94, 122, 147, 148, 149, 
157, 167, 169, 172, 173, 179, 182, 183, 184, 187, 
192, 208 n 1, 209 n 56, 211n7, 217 n 190, 232n 18, 
234 n 88, 235 n 116, 236 n 136. 

Wu-chih (1318), modern hien, 207 n 161. 

Wu Han (1319), 36, 47, 61, 65, 81, 88, 97, 98, 101, 
104, 132, 134, 138, 144, 195, 204n 77, 209n 49, 217 
n 204, 221 n 37, 223 n 72. 

Wu-huan (1320), 112, 153, 218 n 222, 230 n 95. 

Wu-ling (1321) commandery, 112, 203 n74, 221 n 37, 
237 n 4. 

Wu (1322) prefecture, 79, 212 n 53. 

Wu-shan (1323), modern hien, 212 n 53. 

Wu-tu (1324) commandery, 145, 223 n 89. 

Wu-wang (1325), 56. 

Wu-wei (1326), 

a. commandery, 58, 138, 159, 184, 212n39, 223n 
72. 
b. modern hien, 212 n 39. 

Wu-yang (1327) prefecture, 75, 79, 211 n 26, 217 n 
220. 

Wu-yang (1328) prefecture, 74, 211 n 11. 

Wu-yang (1329) prefecture, 154, 155, 229 n 61. 

Wu-yi (1330), modern hien, 212 n 35. 

Wu-yiian (1331) commandery, 27, 113. 


Yang (1332), clan, 76, 77, 78. 
Yang Canal (1333), 67, 151. 
Yang Cheng (1334), 106, 141, 187. 
yang (1335) element, 55. 
Yang Hiung (1336), 33. 
Yang Jen (1337), 188. 
Yang Lien-sheng, 146, 202 n 55,227 nn2, 4 & 16, 230 
n 89. 
Yang-p’ing (1338) prefecture, 134, 222 n 50. 
Yang (1339) province, 79, 133, 177, 215 n 142. 
Yang-tzu (1340), 43, 118, 143, 144, 145, 151, 184, 214 
n 131, 228 n 34. 
Yang Tz’u (1341), 210 n 76. 
Yang Wei (1342), 145. 
Yang-wu (1343), 
a. prefecture, 149, 228 n 27. 
b. modern hien, 209 n 28. 
Yao (1344), legendary sovereign, 55, 166, 177, 195. 
Yao K'i (1345), 82, 96, 101, 103, 107. 


Yao-yang (1346) prefecture (1346), 81, 85. 
Ye-wang (1347) prefecture, 134, 222 n 53. 
Yellow Lord (1348), 75, 232 n 7. 

Yellow River (1349), 9, 27, 28, 45, 46, 80, 81, 82, 96, 
97, 108, 113, 134, 149, 150, 151, 160, 163, 198, 199, 
223 n 74, 232 n 9. 

Yen An-lo (1350), 189. 

Yen (1351) faction, 125. 

Yen interpretation in accordance with the Kung- 
yang school of the Ch’un-ts’iu (1352), 189. 

Yen Keng-wang, 213 n 60. 

Yen Ki (1353), Empress née Yen of Emperor An, 
123, 125, 126, 127. 

Yen Kuang (1354), 204 n 80. 

Yen-men (1355) commandery, 229 n 61. 

Yen-shan (1356), modern hien, 212 n 31. 

Yen-shih (1357) modern hien, 205 n 98. 

Yi(Book of Changes) (1358), 166, 172, 185, 186, 194, 
218 n 250, 238 n 5S. 

Yi-ch’eng (1359) prefecture, 46, 206 n 164. 

Yi-li (Lost Rites) (1360), 185, 190. 


Yi (1361) province, 109, 131, 145. 

Yin (1362), capital of the Shang dynasty, 192. 

Yin (1363), clan, 59, 64, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 124, 
125, 137, 138, 141, 217 nn 217 & 219, 218 n 240, 
224 n 104, 222 nn 67 & 69, 234 n 87. 

Yin Feng (1364), 217 n 220. 

Yin Hin (1365), 115, 118, 218 n 24}. 

Yin Hing (1336), 34, 99, 104, 106, 118, 120, 217n215. 

Yin K’in (1367), 210 n 76. 

Yin Li-hua (1368), see also Empress née Yin of 
Emperor Kuang-wu, 44, 99, 104, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 123, 124, 125, 126, 162, 
209 n 57, 218 n 240, 219 n 257. 

Yin Lu (1369), 115, 118. 

Yin Min (1370), 106, 107, 121, 187, 191, 197. 

Yin (1371) sacrifice, 163. 

Yin Shih (1372), 47, 59, 99, 106, 118, 120, 121, 204n 
80. 

Yin Sung (1373), 104, 106, 204 n 93. 
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Yin Tsiu (1374), 104, 106, 116, 118, 141, 217 n 220. 

Yin Tzu-fang (1375), 146. 

Ying-ch’uan (1376), 

a. commandery, 43, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 86, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 100, 101, 103, 104, 106, 136, 147, 211 nn 
24 & 26, 214n 125, 216 nn 177 & 186, 225 n 119. 

b. faction, 96, 97, 100, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 216 
n 177. 

Ying (1377) prefecture, 45, 49, 206 n 153. 

Ying Shao, 172. 

Ying-yang (1378) prefecture, 83. 

Young Prince (1379), 108, 109. 

Yu-fu-feng (1380) commandery, 23, 79, 82, 83, 86, 
87, 94, 95, 99, 105, 106, 107, 109, 201 n 11, 211 n 
20, 217 n 190. 

Yu (1381) province, 143, 213 n 80. 

Yung-ch’eng (1382), modern hien, 22 n 65. 

Yung-ho (1383), modern hien, 206 n 132. 

Yung (1384) prefecture, 11, 42, 201 n 11, 232 n 7. 

Yung-tsi (1385), modern hien, 206 n 141. 

Yii the Great (1386), legendary sovereign, 151. 

Yii-chang (1387) commandery, 79. 

Yii-lin (1388) commandery, 167. 

Yii-ling (1389) prefecture, 113. 

Yii (1390) prefecture, 75, 212 n 28. 


Yii-shih (1391) prefecture, 74, 211 n I0. 

Yii-yang (1392) commandery, 59, 80, 81, 85, 98, 99, 
213 n 76, 214 n 123. 

Yti-yang (1393) prefecture, 142, 217 n 220. 

Yii Yen (1394), 44, 45, 141, 142, 204 n 77. 

Yii Ying-shih, 235 n 119. 

Yiian (1395), Emperor, 21, 43, 73, 94, 129, 130, 167, 
169, 182, 183, 185, 187, 220 n 18, 232 n 18, 233 nn 
39, 49 & 50, 237 n 24. 

Yiian-ch’eng (1396) prefecture, 75, 212 n 42. 

Yiian Hung, 72. 

Yiian Ku (1397), 188. 

Yiian-lu (1398) prefecture, 59. 

Yiian P’ang (1399), 210 n 76. 

Yiian-wu (1400), 

a. prefecture, 57, 144, 209 n 28. 
b. modern hien, 225 n 126. 

Yiie king (Classic of Music) (1401), 185. 

Yiie (1402) people, 184. 

Yiie Tsiin (1403), 150. 

Yiie-wei (1404), 234 n 66. 

Yiin-nan, modern province, 150, 156, 226 n 138, 228 
n 35. 

Yiin-yang (1405), modern hien, 226 n 137. 
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